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Tue dose of the fifteenth, and the beginning . 
of the sixteenth century, comprehend one of 
those periods of history which are entitled to 

our minutest study and inquiry. Almost al! 
che great events from which Europe deri ves 
its present advantages, are to be traced up ©. Þ} 
to those times. The invention of the art of  _ 
printing, the discovery of the. great westeern 
continent, the schism from the church of LORE OS e 4 
Rome, which ended in the reformation, F 
many of its abuses, and established the pre- „ 
cedent of reform, the degree of perfection 

attained in the fine arts, and the final intro- 

duction of true principles of criticism and 

taste, compose such an illustrious assemblage 

of luminous points, as cannot fail of attract- 


ing for ages the curiosity and admiration at. - ͤ 
mankind. | IN ME 
; | a 2. 


0: 
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been a great desideratum in literature; and 


whoever considers the magnitude of the . 


taking will not think it likely to be soon 

supplied. Indeed, from che nature of the 
transactions which chen took place, they can 
only be exhibited in detail, and under separate 


and particular views. That the author of che 


following pages has frequently turned his eye 
towards this interesting period is true, but he 
has felt himself rather dazeled than informed 
by the survey. A mind of greater compass, 

and the Possession of uninterrupted leisure, 
would be requisite to comprehend, to select, 

and to arrange the immense variety of circum- 
Stances which a full narrative of those times 


would involve; when almost every city of 


Italy was a new Athens, and that favored 


country could boast its hiſtorians, its poets, 


its orators, and its artists, who may contend 
with the great names of antiquity for the palm 


of mental excellence; When Venice, Milan, 


Rome, Florence, Bologna, Ferrara, and 


several other places, vied with each other, 


not in arms, but in science, and in genius; 
and the splendor of a court was estimated by 
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illustrated it by their presence; each of Whose 


lives, and productions, would, in a work of this 


nature, merit a full and separate discussion. 


| From this full blaze of talents, the author . 
his turned towards a period, when its first 


faint gleams afford a subject, if not, more 


interesting, at least more suited to his powers; 
When, after a night of unexpected darkness, 


Florence again saw the sun break forth with a 


lustre more permanent, though perhaps not 


so bright. The days of Dante, of Boccaccio, 


and of Petrarca, were indeed past; but under 
the auspices of the House of Medici, and 


particularly through the ardor and. example 


of Lorenzo, the empire of science and true 


taste was again restored. , 
After the death of Boccaccio, the survivor 


of that celebrated triumvirate who had carried 


their native tongue to a high pitch of refine- 
ment, and endeavoured, not without SUCCESS, 
to introduce the study of the ancient languages 
into Italy, a general degradation of letters 


again took place; and the Italian tongue in 


particular was so far deteriorated, and debas- 


ed, as, by the e of the best | 


the number and talents of learned men Who 


— 
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critics, to have become scarcely intelligible. 
The first symptoms of improvement appeared 
about the middle of the fifteenth century ; 
when Cosmo de' Medici, after having, gstab- 
lished his authority in Florence, devoted the 
latter years of a long and honorable life to 
che encouragement, and even the study of 

philosophy, and polite letters. He died in 
1464; and the infirm state of health of his son 
Piero. who was severily afflicted by che gout. 
did not permit him to mdke chat progress in 
the path which his father had pointed out, 
that his natural disposition would otherwise 
have effected. After surviving him only about 
hve years, the greater part of which time he 
was confined to a sick-bed, he died, leaving 
two sons; to the elder of whom, Lorenzo, 
the praise of having 4 restored to literature its 
ancient honors is principally due. In succeed- 
ing times, indeed, that praise has been almost 
exclusively bestowed on Giovanni de' Medici, 
afterwards Leo the tenth ; the second son f 
Lorenzo, who undoubtedly promoted the 
views, but never in any degree rivalled the 
talents of his father. | We; 
Certain it is that no man was ever more 


admired and n 15 his contemporaries, 


or has been more defrauded of his just fame by 
posterity, than Lorenzo de Medici. Possessed 
of a genius more original and versatile than 
perhaps any of his countrymen, he has led 
the way in some of the most estimable species 


of poetic composition; and some of his pro- 


his countrymen to the present day. Vet such 


has been the admiration paid by che Italians 
to a few favorite authors, that they have 


almost closed their eyes to the various encel- 
lencies with which his works abound. From 
che time of his death no general collection 
was made of his writings for upwards of sixty 
years, and after their first publication by 


Aldus in 1554, upwards of two centuries 


elapsed without a new edition. Neglected in 
Italy, they seem to have been unknown to 
the rest of Europe. A French historian (a). 
in whose narrative Lorenzo makes a conspi- 
cuous figure , assures his readers that the 
writings of this great man, as well in verse as 
prose, are irrecoverably lost; and that he 


(a) Varillas, Anecdotes de e ou Thistoire ecrdte 
de la Maiſon de Medicis. p. 149. Ed. La Haye, 1687. 
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would no longer be known as an author, 
were it not from the commendations bestowed 
upon him by his friends, and the attention 
paid to him by Paulus Jovius, who has assigned 
a place to his memory in his e on the 
modern writers of Italy. IRE e I 
But we are not to consider Lorenzo de 
Medici merely in the character of an author, 
and a patron of learning. As a statesman he 
was without doubt the most extraordinary 
person of his own, or perhaps of any time. 
Though a private citizen and a merchant of 
Florence, he not only obtained the decided 
control of that state, at a period when it 
abounded with men of the greatest talents and 
acuteness, but raised himself to the rank of 
sole arbiter of Italy, and operated with con- 
siderable effect upon the politics of Europe. 
Without attempting to subjugate his native 


place, he laid the foundation of the future 


greatness of his family. His son, and his 
nephew, were at a short interval successively 
raised to the pontifical dignity; and in the 
Succeeding centuries his descendants became 
connected by marriage with the first European 
sovereigns. The protection afforded by him 


— 


to all the . arts, nad TR 2 permanent : . . = 
foundation in Italy. In the establishment of 


public libraries, | schools and seminaries of - 
learning, he was equally munificent, indefa- > 
tigable, and successful; and these objects were 
all accompliched, by a man who died at the 
early age of. forty-four years. ; 
It is not however the intention of the 8 
of the following work, to confine himself | 
merely to the relation of the life of an indivi- 
dual, however illustrious. Of a family of 
whom so much has been said, and so little 
with certainty known, a more particular 


account cannot be uninteresting. In aiming 


at this purpose; he has been unavoidably led 
to give some account of the rise of modern 
literature; and particularly to notice many 
contemporary authors, whose reputation, at 


least in this country, has not yet been ade- 
quate to their merits. In an age when long 


and dangerous expeditions are undertaken to 
develope the manners of barbarians, or to 
discover the source of a river, it will surely 
not be thought an useless attempt, to endea- 
vour to trace some of those minute and almost 
imperceptible causes, from which we are to 


* . * 


deduce our present proficiency in letters. in 
science, and in arts. x 80 
Of the several narratives of the life of 
Lorenzo de' Medici hitherto published, the 
most ancient is that of Niccolo Valori a 
Florentine, eminent for his rank and learning, 
the contemporary and friend of Lorenzo. 
This account, written not ineleganily in Latin, 
and which composes a small octavo volume 
of sixty- seven pages, remained in manuscript, 
till Laurentius Mehus gave it to the public in 
1749. An Italian translation had indeed been 
published at Florence, as early as the year 
1560. The principal events in the Life of 
Lorenzo are here related with accuracy and 
fidelity: but upon the whole it gives us too 
distant and indistinct a view of him. Though 
sensible in some xespects of the magnitude of 
his subject, Valori seems, not to have been 
sufficiently aware of the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of Lorenzo — the strength, extent, 
and versatility of his mind. Hence he has 
exhibited him only in one principal point of 
view; either wholly omitting, or at most 
slightly noticing, his many other endowments, 
closely a fy to his Purpose, he confines 
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xi 
himself to too small a cirele, and enters not 
into chose discussions respecting collateral 
events and circumſtances, which a full display 


of the character of Lorenzo requires. The 
work of Valori may however be considered, 


not only as a well - written and authentic 


piece of biography, but as the foundation of 
all subsequent efforts on the same subject; 
although it wants that interest which it would 
have derived from a closer and more intimate 


examination of the temper, the character, 985 wy 


the writings of Lorenzo. | 

By what strange fatality it 1 el mat 
the reputation of the most eminent man of 
his own age should have fallen into almost 
absolute neglect in the course of that which 
immediately succeeded, it is difficult to discover; 
particularly when we consider that the Italians 
have been by no means inattentive to their 
national glory, and that the memoirs of the 
lives of many of the contemporaries of Lorenzo, 
who were inferior to him in every point of 
view, have been fully, and even ostentatiously 
Set forth. Whatever was the cause, it is 
certain that from the publication of the work 
of Valori in its Italian dress, till the year 1763, 


— 
: 


\ 
no professed account of Lorenzo de' Medici 

made its appearance in public; although fe 

authors have touched upon the history of 
those times, without paying him the passing 
tribute of their applause. This is the more 
extraordinary. as the materials for enlarging. 
and improving the narrative of Valori, were 
obvious. In the year last mentioned, the 
poems of Lorenzo were reprinted at Bergamo; 
and a new account of the life of the author 
was prefixed to the work (a). From this 
however, little is to be expected, when it 1s 
understood, that the biographer, in his intro- 
duction, acknowledges that it is entirely 
founded on that of Valori; upon whose 
authority he solely relies, and protests against 
being answerable for any fact alledged by 
him, further than that authority warrants. To 
an exertion of this kind, as he justly observes, 
neither the deep research of criticism, nor 
che assistance of rare books, was necessary. 
In the few attempts which he has made to 
afford additional information, he has weden 


(a) Poesie del Magnifico Lorenzo de' Medici , con 
alcune Memorie attenenti alla sua vita, Testimonianze, &c. 
Bergamo, 1763, appresso Pietro Lancellotti. 


principally to Negri (a), and Varillas (J). 


whose authority, nevertheless, he has himself 2 


deservedly impeached; and whose inaccuracy 
renders their testimony of little weight, When 
not expressly confirmed by other writers. 

About twenty years since, several learned 
Italians united in drawing up memoirs of such 
of their countrymen. as had distinguished 
themselves in different branches of science, 


and arts (c); ; and the life of Lorenzo, 


* F / - 


amongst others, fell to the pen of P. Bruno 


Bruni, professor of divinity in Florence. 


Unfortunately however it was executed with- 


out any new researches, being entirely 
compiled from previous publications; and 
it must be owned that the work derives no 
advantages from che professional prejudices 
or opinions of its author. The conspiracy 
of che Pazzi is one of the most striking events 
that ever engaged the attention of the historian, 


and the circumstances Which accompanied 


(a) Istoria degli serittori, Fiorentini; opera postuma del 


P. Giulio Negri. Ferrara, 1722. 
(b) Anecd. de Florence. ut sup. 


le) Elogj degli Uomini illustri Toscani. In Lucca, Bak I, &c. 


4 vol, Soo, 
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it, compose a body of evidence as accurate 
and authentic, as history can produce. But 


the delicacy of the biographer shrunk from 


the relation of an incident, that involved in 


the guilt of premeditated assassination, the 


Vicar of Christ upon earth! This event is 
accordingly passed over with a general 
reference to previous relations; and an 
annotation is subjoined, tending to impeach 
the evidence of one whp was an eye-witness 
of the transaction, and Whose narrative was 
laid before the public immediately after the 
event took place (a). No extraordinary 


number of pages was devoted to the work 3 


and it may be enough to remark, that the 
resemblance of Lorenzo de' Medici does not 
well associate with a set of petty portraits, 
hung up by way of ornament, in frames of 
equal sizes. In order to do justice to such a 
subject, a larger canvass is necessary. 
In enumerating che labors of my predeces- 


(a) Angeli Politiani Conjurationis Pactianz anni 1478 
Commentarium , in eodem anno excusum, in 4to sine loci et 
typographi nominibus, iterum typis impressum Neapoli 
anno 1769, cura et studio Joannis Adimari ex Marchionibus 
Bumbæ. | 
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sors, it may notbeimproper u more particularly 

to notice the singular work of Varillas, to 
which I have before had occasion to refer. 
This book, written in a lively style, with great 
pretensions to secret information from manus- 
cripts in the French king's library, has more the 
resemblance of a romance than of an authentic 
narrative; and if we may judge of the authors 
private anecdotes, from his misrepresentations 
and mistakes in matters of more general noto- 
riety, we shall frequently be compelled to con- 
sider them rather as the offspring of his own 
imagination, than as substantiated facts. The 
absurdities of this author have frequently 
been exposed by Bayle (a), who has in many 
instances pointed out his glaring perversions 
of the relation of Paulus Jovius, the veracity 
of whom as a historian is itself sufficiently 
equivocal. 'The accuracy of Varillas may in 
some degree be determined by the singular 
list of books and manuscripts from which he 
professes to have derived his information. 
the very existenee of some of which yet rests 
on his own rs aa 8 i 


(e) Dictionnaire Historique et Critique, 4rl. Politien, kee. 


_ Such, however, being the attempts that 
| had been made to exhibit to the public the 
life and labors of Lorenzo de Medici, 1 con- 


ceived that there could be no great degree of 
arrogante in endeavouring to give a more full 
and particular account of them: Nor was I 
deterred from this undertaking by the consi- 
deration, that Providence had placed my lot 


beyond the limits of that favored country, 


„% Ch' Appenin parte, el har eirconda, e Alpe. 


The truth is, that in a remote part of this 
remote kingdom, and deprived of the many 
advantages peculiar to seats of learning, I 


saw no difficulty in giving a more full, distinct, 


and accurate idea of the subject than could be 
collected from any performance I had then 
met with. For some years past, the works 


of the Italian writers had amused a portion of 


my leisure hours; a partiality for any parti- 
cular object generally awakens the desire of 
obtaining further information respecting it; 


and from the perusal of the Italian poets, I 


was insensibly led to attend to the literary 
history of that cultivated nation. In tracing 


he rise of modern literature, I soon perceived 


that 
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that every thing great and estimable in science 
and in art, revolved round Lorenzo de' Medici, 
during the short but splendid era of his life, 
as a common centre, and derived from him 
its invariable preservation and support. 
Under these impressions I began to collect 
such scattered notices respecting him as fell 
in my way; and the Florentine histories of 


Machiavelli, and Ammirato, the critical labors 


of Crescimbeni, Muratori, Bandini, and 
Tiraboschi, with other works of less import- 
15 WW ance, of which I then found myself possessed, 
y supplied me with materials towards the 


proceeded far, before I perceived that the 


which purpose it would be necessary to resort 
to contemporary authorities, and if possible 
to original documents. The impracticability 
of obtaining in this country the information 


damped the ardor of my undertaking, had 
not a circumstance presented itself in the 
highest degree favorable to my purpose, An 
intimate friend, with whom I had been many 
years united in studies and affection, had 
* Vol. I. | b 


execution of my plan. I had not however 


subject deserved a more minute inquiry; for 


of which I stood in need, would perhaps have 


Xviii 


paid a visit to Italy, and had fixed his winter 
residence at Florence. I well knew that I had 
only to request his assistance, in order to 


obtain whatever information he had an 
opportunity of procuring, from the very spot 


which was to be the scene of my intended 
history. My inquiries were particularly 
directed towards the Laurentian and Riccardi 
libraries, which I was convinced would afford 
much original and interesting information. 
It would be unjust merely to say that my 
friend afforded me the assistance I required; 

he went far beyond even the hopes I had 
formed, and his return to his native country 
was, if possible. rendered still more grateful to 
me, by the materials he had collected for my 
use. Amongst these I had the. pleasure to 
find several beautiful poems of Lorenzo de 
Medici, the originals of which are deposited 
in the Laurentian library, although the former 
editors of his works appear not to have had, 
the slightest information respecting them. 
These poems, which have been copied with 
great accuracy, and, where it was possible, 
collated with different manuscripts, will for 
the first time be given to the public at the close 
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of the present work. The munificence of the 
late Great Duke Leopold, and the liberality 
of the Marquis Riccardi, had laid open the 
inestimable treasures of their collections to 
every inquirer; and under the regulations of 
the venerable Canonico Bandini, to whose 
labors the literary history of Italy is highly 
indebted, such arrangements have been adopt- 
ed in the Laurentian library, that every 
difficulty which might retard research is effec- 
tually removed. Unlike the immense, but 
ill-digested and almost prohibited collections 
of the Vatican, the libraries of Florence are 
the common property of the learned of all 
nations; and an institution founded by 
Cosmo, and promoted by Lorenzo de' Medici, 
yet subsists, the nobles: monument of their 
glory, the most authentic. depository of 
their fame. 1. 
Amongst a number of printed volumes, 
immediately or remotely connected with my 
principal subject, which were supplied by the 
attention of my friend, were two. works of 
which he had given me previous information. 
These were the life of Lorenzo de' Medici, 
written in Latin, by Monsignor Fabroni, a 
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learned Italian prelate, and published in the 
year 1784, in two volumes in quarto; and 
the life of his grandfather Cosmo, by the same 
author, published in one volume in quarto in 
the year 1789. On receiving these extensive 
productions, it became a subject of considera- 
tion, whether it might not be advisable to lay 
aside my own narrative, although it was then 
far advanced, and satisfy myself with a transla- 
tion of the former of jthese works, adding 
such remarks as my previous researches had 
enabled me to make. 'The perusal of these 


volumes, whilst it afforded me considerable 


gratification, soon however convinced me that 
the purpose I had in view could not be obtain- 
ed by a translation. The leading object of 
Fabroni is to illustrate the political, rather 
than the literary life of Lorenzo. Ii appeared 
to me, that the mere historical events of the 
hfteenth century, so far as they regarded Italy, 
could not deeply interest my countrymen in 


the eighteenth; but I conceived that the 


progress of letters and of arts would be 
attended to with pleasure in every country 
where they were cultivated and protected: 
many other ' motives, some of which will 


2 * 


me to prosecute my original plan; and the 
history now presented to the public bears no 
more resemblance to that of Fabroni, than 


his does to that of his predecessor Valori. 


The general incidents in the life of Lorenzo 


are indeed nearly the same in all; but for 


most of the sentiments and observations that 


may occur in the ensuing volume, and for a 
considerable part of the narrative, particularly 
such as relates to the state and progress of 


letters and of arts, the CTY must fall 
on myself. 

But although I have not thought it eligible 
to rest satisfied with a mere translation of the 
works of Fabroni, I have derived from them 
very important assistance and information. 
The numerous and authentic documents 
which he obtained by diligent - researches 
through the archives of Florence, and which 
occupy two- thirds of his work, are a treasure 
with which, in the Infancy of my undertaking, 


I little expected to be gratified. The assistance 


derived from these sources did not however 
supersede my exertions in procuring such 
additional information as other parts of the 
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appear in the course of the work, determined 
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continent and this country could supply. 


The Crevenna library, lately exposed to 
sale at Amsterdam, and the Pinelli, in London, 


furnished me with several publications of 


early date, for which I might otherwise long 
have inquired throughout Europe to no pur- 
pose. The rich and extensive catalogues pub- 
lished by Edwards, Payne, and other London 
booksellers, who have of late years diligently 
Sought for and imported into England 
whatever is curious or yaluable in foreign 
literature, have also contributed to the success 
of my inquiries; and I may justly say, that 1 
have spared neither trouble nor expense in 
the acquisition of whatever appeared to be 
necessary to the prosecution of my work. 
Jam not, however, arrogant enough to 
conceive, that, even with these advantages, 
I have been able to do justice to so extepsive 
and so diversified a subject. Precluded by 
more serious and indispensable avocations 
from devoting a continued attention to it, I 


am apprehensive that facts of importance 


may either have escaped my diligence, or may 
be yet imperfectly related. The difficulties 
attending a critical examination of works of 


lh, 
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taste, written in a foreign language, contribute 
to render me diffident of the success of my 


labors. In the few attempts to translate or 


imitate the poetical pieces of Lorenzo and 
his contemporaries, I muſt regret my inability 
to do them more complete justice; an inability 
of which I am fully sensible, but for which I 


do not mean to trouble my reader with 


any further apology. Such as it is, I submit 
this performance to the judgment of the 


public; ready to acknowledge, though not 


pleased to reflect, that the disadvantages 
under which an author labors are no excuse 
for the imperfections of Has work, 
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Liverpool : Dec. 1795. 


\ Y hen the first of these volumes was nearly printed, 
and the materials arranged for the second, I bad the 
satisfaction of obtaining a copy of a very singular and 
interesting work, in three volumes octavo, entitled 
Memoires Genealogiques de la Maison de Medici. For 


this performance I am indebted to the Marquis or 


LANSDOWN ; a nobleman who has conferred the most 
important benefits on his country, and whose attention 
has been invariably directed to the encouragement of 


those studies, which can only produce their proper 


fruits in that state of public tranquillity, which his 
distinguished talents have been uniformly exerted 
to secure. | ; 

The work above mentioned is the production of 
Mr. Tenhove of the Hague, a near relation of the 
late Greffer of the states of Holland, Mr. Fagel, to 
whose memory it is inscribed in the following affec- 
tionate terms. | 


AT heurcust mtmoire de Frangois Fagel, 
- Greffier de leurs hautes puissances les Etats Gentraux 
| des Provinces-untes : 
Heritier des vertus et des talens de ges ancetres, 
Collegue et ami du venerable vieillard son pere, 
Favori des peuples et des grands, 
Fragile espoir de la patrie, 
Ami zélé des lettres et des arts, 
Arbitre zur de “ elegance et du gout, 
Et meilleure moitie de moi - meme. 


But. 
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But „alas! the monument. which, ect had 
devoted to the memory of a friend, was itself destined 
to remain unfinished; and the accomplished author. 
by a fatality which will perhaps remind my readers of 
the events related in the last chapter of this history, 
whilst he lamented the Joss of his Patron, was called 
to join him, in the society of the wise, the learned, 
and the good of former ages — in that of Scipio and of 
* of be 68 and of Lo de' Medici. 8 


ma gate Ladri 1 nemus, W 3 
Plurimus e ee b anmie. 12 
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Of such part of his week, as was wala before his 
death, a copy had been presented by him to the 
learned and venerable Dr. Macleane of the Hague, 
the well-known translator of Mosheim's ecclesiastical 
history, with whom he had lived for many years in the 
motzt friendly intimacy. At the kind request of the 
Marquis of Lansdown, Dr. Macleane transmitted these 
volumes to England; and a probability having since ; 
occurred, of his obtaining another: copy, he has 
obligingly relinquished them to his lordship, by whose 
liberality I. have © now the pleaſure of calling, them 
my own. , 

Although there n appear to be rather the 
amusement of the leisure hours of a polite scholar. 
than che 'Tezearches of a professed historian, yet they 
display an acquaintance with the transactions of Italy, 
zeldom acquired except by a native. Toa great pro- 


ficiency in the literature of that country, Mr. Tenhove 


united an indisputable taste in the productions of all 
the fine arts, and a general knowledge of the state of 
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manners, and the progress of science, in every period 
of society. The fertility of his genius, and the extent 
of his information, have enabled him to imersperse his 
narrative with a vatiety of interesting digressions, and 
brilliant observations; and the most engaging work 
that has perhaps ever appeared, on a subject of literary 
history, is written by a native of dne country, in the 
language of another, on the affairs of a third. 

Excellent however as the work of Mr. Tenhove 
certainly is, I have not, derived from it any very 
important assistance; which will be more readily 
credited, when it is undergtood that it commences 
with the history of the family of the Medici, in remote 
antiquity, and adverting to every member of it, of 
whom any historical notices remain, was intended to 
be continued down to the present century. The in- 
terval of time which I have undertaken to illustrate, 
extending only to the life of au individual who died 
at an early age, must cons equently form a small portion 
in a work intended to embrace such an extent of time, 
yet not upon the whole more voluminous than my 
own. The character of Lorenzo is indeed hnely conceiv- 
ed, and faithfully drawn by Mr. Tenhove; and his 
accomplishments are celebrated with a warmth of 
expression, which proves that the author was fully 
sensible of his genius and his merits. But it was not 
consistent with the plan that he had adopted, to enter 
into those particular inquiries, and more minute dis- 
cussions, which the duty of a profegsed biographer 
requires, From this circumstance, and the advanced 
State of my work, I was not induced to make any 
alteration either in its arrangement or in the manner of 
its execution. After having proceeded 30 far in the 
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character of a simple relater of facts, it would indeed 
ill become me to aim at the higher ornaments of 
composition. 


— z by J 


Servetur ad imum 

Qualis ab incepto processerit, * 
Uovilling, however, to possess auch a treasute as 
the volumes in question, without enabling my readers 
to share it with me in some degree, I have frequently 
taken occasion, in the notes to the zecond volume, to 
cite the sentiments of Mr. Tenhove, on the. zubject 
of our mutual inquiry. Iam aware, that by this conduct 
I am inducing a comparison by no means favorable to 
my own performance; but having exetuted it to the 
best of my ability, Ihave not been led by that consi- 
de ration to suppress any thing which I thought might 
tend to authenticate or illustrate my work. The motives 
which have encouraged me to persevere in this under- 
taking; amidst numerous avocations,and duties, which 
connect me with society by almost every tie, have 

been a high admiration of the character of Lorenzo.de' 


Medici, the singular pleasure which I have enjoyed 


in tracing his history, and the earnest desire Which I ; 


feel, to place. him in that rank in the estimation of my 
countrymen, to which he is so eminently entitled. 
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Frorznce has been remarkable | in modern 
hiſtory for the frequency and violence of its internal 
diſſlenſions, and for the predilection of its inhabit- 
ants for every ſpecies of ſcience, and every pro- 
duCtion of art, However diſcordant theſe charac- 
teriſtics may appear, they are "not difficult to 
reconcile: The ſame active ſpirit that calls forth 
the talents of individuals for the preſervation of 
their liberties, and reſiſts with unconquerable re- 
ſolution whatever is ſuppoſed to infringe them, 
in the moments of domeſtic peace and ſecurity 
ſeeks with avidity other objects of employment. 
The defence of freedom has always been found to 
expand and ſtrengthen the mind ; and thongh the 
faculties of the human race may remain torpid for 
generations, when once rouſed into action they 
cannot ſpeedily be lulled again into — and 
repoſe. 

Ot the riſe of Flarotice little can be mand with 
certainty, although much reſearch has been em- 
ployed on the ſubject. If we give credit to its 
hiſtorian Machiavelli (a) it derives its origin from 
the ancient and venerable city of Fieſole, whoſe 
walls yet remain at the diſtance of about three 
miles from Florence. The ſituation of Fieſole, on 


(a) Mac, Noria Fiorentina, lib. ii. 
. | B 
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the ſummit of a ſteep hill, induced its inhabitants, 
many of whom were early devoted to commerce, 
to erect habitations for the convenience of traffic 
on the plain below, between the river Arno and 
the foot of the mountain. During the continuance 
of the Roman republic this infant eſtabiſhment 
was reinforced by coloniſts from Rome. The 
popular tradition of the place, countenanced by 
Landino (a) and Verini (6), refers this event to 
the times of the dictatorſhip of Sylla, whilſt Politiano 
places it under the triumvirate of Octavius, Anto- 
nius, and Lepidus (c). 'f 


(a) * Sed Florentine canerem primordia gentis; 
« Nobile Syllanum tempus in omne genus: 
& Syllanum genus Romana ſtirpe colonos 
A Patribus nunquam degeneraſſe ſuis, ? 
Landinus de laudibus Cofmi, 
ap. Bandinii Specimen Literature Florentine, vol. i. p. 102. 


& Syllanus primus fugiens aſperrima montis 
« Purgavit noſtros arte colonus agros 
& Atque Arnum rea, contracts undique lymphis, 
« Obice diſrupto compulit ire via. ; 
Land. de primordiis urdis. 
Thid. v. i. p. 167. 
(5) „ Felici Comites Sylla de marmore templum, 
“% Mavorti poſuere ſuo.” 
Ugolinus Verinus de illuſtratione Urbis Horentiæ. 
Flor. 1636, lib. i. p. g. 3 


(e) *Deduxere igitur Florentiam coloniam triumviti Cajus Cæſar 
& qui deinde Auguſtus, Marcus Antonius, & Marcus Lepidus etiam 
* pontifex maximus. For many curious obſervations and learned 
conjectures on the origin of Fieſole and Florence, v. Politiani En- 
Ab. i. Ep. 2. 
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In the frequent irruptions of the northern nations 
that ſubverted the Roman ſtate, Florence followed 
the fate of the reſt of Italy; but about the year 
1010 it had acquired ſome degree of ſtrength and 
independence, which was firſt exerted in attacking 
and demoliſhing the place from which it ſprung (a). 
Fieſole retains few traces of its former i importance; 
but its delightful ſituation and pure air ſtill render 
it an agreeable and healthy reſidence. 

For ſome centuries previous to the commence- 
ment of the preſent hiſtory, the government of 
Florence had fluctuated between an ariſtocratic 
and a popular form. The diſcord and animoſity 
that aroſe from this inſtability may well be con- 
ceived, When either of the contending factions had 
obtained the aſcendency, the leaders of it ſoon 
diſagreed in the exerciſe of their power; and the 
weaker party, attaching themſelves to the body of 
the people, ſpeedily effected a revolution. The 
frequency of eleCting their magiſtrates, at the ſame | 
time that it was favorable to the preſervation of 
their liberties, fomented a continual ſpirit of op- 
poſition and reſentment. A ſecret enmity, even in 


(a) © Afﬀt ubi Syllanos felix concordia cives 

& Altius evexit, Feſulæ venere redactæ 
* Sub juga, tunc populi crevit numeroſa propago. 
“% Urbs inimica, potens, vicinaque mœnibus olim 
4 Martigenæ, ulterius fines efferre negabat. 

% Ac veluti quondam veteres auxere Sabini 
& Sub Tatio Romam: fic urbs Feſulana relicto 
& Vertice vicricem tandem migravit in urbem.“ 

Ferinus de illuſtr. Urbis Flor. ub. 
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the moſt tranquil days of the republic, ſubſiſted 
among the leaders of the different factions, and the 
lighteſt circumſtance, whether of a foreign or 
domeſtic nature, was ſufficient to kindle the latent 
ſpark into an open flame. The conteſts between 
the Ghibellini and the Guelfi (a], and between the 
Bianchi and the Neri (b), were entered into by 
the Florentines with an eagerneſs beyond that of 
any other people in Europe. For a great length of 
time Florence was at continual war with itſelf; and: 


(a) This diſtinction began about the twelfth century. In the 
diſſenſions between the pope and the emperor, the partifans of the 
former were denominated Guelphs, and thoſe of the imperial fadtion 
Ghibelines; but in ſucceeding times theſe appellations conveyed other 
ideas, and the name of Guelphs was applied to thoſe who, in any 
popular commotion, eſpouſed the cauſe of the people, whilſt that of 
Ghibelines became ſynonymous to the optimates of the Romans, or 
Ariſtocrates. Ammirato, without being able to trace the origin, 
pathetically laments the unhappy conſequences of theſe diſtinctions 
to his country. Moria Fiorentina, v. i. p. 55. 132. But the particular 
circumſtances which introduced them into Florence are related at 
conſiderable length by Nerli. Commentarii de fatti civili di Firenza. 
Augs. 1728. p. 2. &c. 

(5) For theſe factions Italy was indebted to the city of Piſtoia, 
where a diſagreement took place between two young men of the 
. family of Cancellieri, one of whom is called by Machiavelli, Geri, 
and the other, Lore. In this conteſt Geri received a ſlight blow from 
his relation, who immediately afterwards, at the command of his 
father Guglielmo, went to the houſe of Bertuccio, the father of Geri, 
to apologize for the offence. Bertuccio, exaſperated at the indignity, 
ſeized the young man, and with the aſſiſtance of two of his ſervants, 
cruelly cut off his hand on a manger. This atrocious deed rouſed the 
reſentment of Guglielmo, who took up arms to revenge the injury. 
Cancellieri the common anceſtor of the family had two wives, from 
one of whom deſcended the line cf Guglielmo. from the other that 
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a number of citizens under the name of Fuoruſciti, 
or abſentees, were conſtantly employed in attempt- 
ing to regain their native reſidence, for which 
purpoſe they ſcrupled not, by all poſſible means, 
to excite the reſentment of other powers againſt it. 
If their attempts proved ſucceſsful, the weaker 
party left the city, till they in their turn could 
expel their conquerors. 

Theſe diſadvantages were however amply com- 
penſated by the great degree of freedom enjoyed 


by the citizens of Florence, which had the moſt 


favorable effects on their character, and gave them 
a decided ſuperiority over the inhabitants of the 
reſt of Italy. The popular nature of the government, 
not ſubjetted to the will of an individual, as in 
many of the ſurrounding ſtates, nor reſtricted like 
that of Venice to a particular claſs, was a conſtant 
incitement to exertion, Nor was it on the great 
body of the people only that the good effects of 
this ſyſtem were apparent; even thoſe who claimed 
the privileges of anceſtry felt the advantages of a 
rivalship, which prevented their ſinking into indo- 
lence, and called upon them to ſupport by their 


of Bertuccio. One of theſe wives was named Bianca, whence that 
branch of their family and their adherents were named Bianchi, and 
their opponents, by way of 'diftinftion, obtained the name of Neri. 
The whole city eſpouſed the part of one or other of theſe faQions, 
and the contagion ſoon ſpread to Florence, where it received fresh 
vigor from the ancient diſſenſions of the Cerchi and the Donati. The 
quarrel shortly became tinctured with political enmity, and the 
Bianchi were conſidered as Ghibelines, the Neri as Guelphs, Mac. 
Tt. Nor. kb. ii. Amm. Iſt. Fior. v. i. p. 204. 
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own talents the rank and influence which they 


had derived from thoſe of their anceſtors. Where 
the buſineſs of government is confined to a few, 
the faculties of the many become torpid for want 
of exerciſe; but in Florence, every citizen was 
converſant with, and might hope, at leaſt, to par- 
take in the government; and hence was derived 
that ſpirit of induſtry, which in the purſuit of 
wealth, and the extenſion of commerce, was, 
amidſt "all their inteſtine broils, ſo conſpicuous, 
and ſo ſucceſsful (a). The fatigues of public life, 
and the cares of mercantile avocations, were alle- 
viated at times by the ſtudy of literature or the 
ſpeculations of philoſophy. A rational and dignified 
employment engaged thoſe moments of leiſure not 
neceſſarily devoted to more important concerns z 
and the mind was relaxed without being debilitated, 


(a) The beneficial effeQs of their government were not unobſerved 
by the Florentines, and are well adverted to by Verini. 


Semperque aliquid novitatis in urbe eſt 
Stat tamen incolumis majeſtas publica; cauſa eſt 
Præclaris quoniam ingeniis Florentia favet, - 
Feſtinoſque libens virtuti impendit honores. 

Ex quo fi linguæ vitæque induſtria major 
Conceſſa eſt cuiquam, noſtram demigrat in urbem; 
Ut magis eniteat virtus ubi præmia prompta: 
Aquarique ſibi fert ægre priſca colonos 
Nobilitas, oriturque trucis diſcordia belli; 

Fitque minor cenſus, patrimoniaque hauſta tributis, 
Reddunt attonitum qui ſtemmate fulget avito. 
Contra autem ſolers & cedere neſcius, inſtat 
Fortune, * animo molitur honores. 


Ver. de illuſt. Urb. lib, 


— 
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and amuſed without being depraved; The ſupe- 
riority which the Florentines thus acquired was 
univerſally acknowledged; and they became the 
hiſtorians, the poets, the orators, and the precep- 
tors of Europe. 

The family of the Medici had for many ages been 
eſteemed one of the moſt conſiderable in the 
republic; nor have there been wanting authors. 
who have derived its eminence from the age of 
Charlemagne: but it muſt be remembered, that | 
4 theſe genealogies have been the production 94 

ſubſequent times, when the elevation of this family . 


to the ſupreme command in Florence, made it 

1 neceſlary to impreſs on the minds of the people 

t an idea of its antiquity and reſpectability (a). It 

; appears however from authentic monuments, that 

2 (a) In 2 M. S. of the Riccardi library at Florence, of which 1 ; 
have obtained an ample extract, entitled “ Origine e deſcendenza 

4 


* della caſa de Medici,” the origin of che family greatneſs is 
romantically referreg to Averardo de' Medici, a commander under 
Charlemagne, who, for his valor in deſtroying the gigantic plunderer 
Mugello, by whom the ſurrounding country was laid waſte, was 
honored with the privilege of bearing for his arms fix palle, or balls, 
as CharaQteriſtic of the iron balls that hung from the mace of his 
fierce antagoniſt, the impreſſion of which remained on his shield. 
Verini had before this accounted for the family name and arms by 
another hereditary tale, 


Eſt qui Bebryaca Medices teſtetur ab urbe 

Veniſſe; & Toſcam ſobolem deleſſe ſuperbam 

Aſſerat: hinc Medicis meruit cognomen habere 

Quod Medicus Toſci fuerit, fic ore venenum 
Dixerunt patrio: faQtique infignia portet 

Senis in globulis flaventem ſanguine peltam. 

Ver. de illuſt. Urbis, Ub, life © 


! 
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many individuals of this family had ſignalized 
themſelves on important occaſions. Giovanni de' 
Medici (d) in the year 1251, with a body of only 
one hundred Florentines, forced his way through 
the Milaneſe army, then beſieging the fortreſs of 
Scarperia , and entered the Place with the loſs of 
twenty lives, . 
Salveſtro de' Medici ined great reputation 
by his temperate, but firm reſiſtance of the tyranny 
of the nobles (b), who, in order to ſecure their 
power, accuſed thoſe who oppoſed them of being 


attached to the party of the, Ghibelines, then in 


great odium at Florence. The perſons ſo accuſed 
were ſaid to be admoniſhed, ammoniti, and by that 
act were excluded from all offices of government. 


This cuſtom was at length carried to ſuch an. ex- 
treme, as to become inſufferable. In the year 1379, 
Salveſtro, being choſen chief magiſtrate, exerted his 
power in reforming this abuſe; which was not 


however effected without a viclewt Fommotion, in 
which ſeveral of the nobility loſt their lives. After 
the death of Salveſtro, his ſon, Veri de' Medici, 
continued to hold a high rank in the republic, 
and, like the reſt of this family, was always in great 
favor with the populace. 
The perſon, however, who may be aid to have 


It required ſome ingenuity to invalidate ſo ſtrong a preſumption of 
the ancient family profeſſion, as ariſes from the name of Medici, and 
the ſix pills borne as their device. 

(u) Amm. It. Fior. i. 531. | 

(5) Razzi, vita di Salveſiro de Medici. Flor. 1580 · Amm. Iſt. 
Nor. ii. 716, 717, 
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laid the foundation of that greatneſs which his 
poſterity enjoyed for ſeveral ages, was Giovanni 
de' Medici, the great grandfather of Lorenzo, the 
ſubject of our preſent hiſtory (a). By a ſtrict atten- 
tion to commerce, he acquired immenſe wealth ; 
by his affability, moderation , and liberality , he 
enſured the confidence and eſteem of his fellow- 
citizens. Without ſeeking after the offices of the 
republic » he was honored with them all. The 
maxims, which, uniformly purſued, raiſed the 
houſe of Medici to the ſplendor which it afterwards 
enjoyed, are to be found in the charge given by 
this venerable old man on his death-bed to his two 
ſons, Coſmo and Lorenzo (6); © I feel,” ſaid he, 
« that 1 have lived the time preſcribed me. I die con- 
tent; leaving you, my ſons, in affluence and in health, 
and in ſuch a flation, that whilſt you follow my eæ- 
ample, you may live in your native place, honored and 
reſpefted. Nothing affords me more pleaſure, than the 
reflection that my conduct has not given offence to any 
one; but that, on the contrary, 1 have endeavoured to 
ſerve all perſons to the beſt of my abilities. I adviſe 
you to do the ſame, With reſpect to the honors of the 


ſtate, if you would live with ſecurity, accept only ſuch 


as are beſtowed on you by the laws, and the favor of 
your fellow-citizens; for it is the exerciſe of that 


(a) Giovanni nacque nel 1300 „ ebbe per moglie Piccarda di 
Nannino di Odoardo Bueri nel 1386. Fu principe nella republica 
Fiorentina, Ambaſciatore al Papa, a Ladiſlao, e a Venegia. Mori il 

di 20 di Febrajo del 1428. 
Origine e deſcendenza, MS. . ' 
(5) Mac. Iſt. Fior. lib. v. 7 . 


it * 
power which is obtained by violence, and not of that 
which is voluntarily given, that occaſions hatred and 
contention,” He died in the year 1428, leaving two 
| ſons, Coſmo, born in the year 1389, and Lorenzo 
in 1394 (a), from the latter of whom is derived. 
the collateral branch of the family, that in the 
beginning of the ſixteenth century obtained the 
abſolute ſovereignty of Tuſcany (6), | 
Even in the life-time of his father, Coſmo had 
engaged himſelf deeply, not only in the extenſive 
commerce by which the family had acquired its 
wealth, but in the weightier concerns of govern- 
ment. Such was his authority and reputation, that 


(a) Origine e deſcendenza, MS. 
(5) At the inſtance of the two brothers, Donatello the ſculptor, 
erected a monument to the memory of their father Giovanni de 
Medici, and their mother Picarda, which yet remains in the church 


of S. Lorenzo at Florence, on one ſide of which is the following 
inſcription: 


Si merita in patriam, fi gloria, ſanguis & omni 
* Larga manus, nigra libera morte forent, 

„ Viveret heu! patriz caſta cum conjuge felix, 
% Auxilium miſeris, portus & aura ſuis, 

& Omnia ſed quando ſuperantur morte, Johannes 
« Hoc mauſoleo, tuque Picarda, jaces: 

« Ergo ſenex meœret, juvenis, puer, omnis & @tas 
«© Orba parente ſuo patria mceſta gemit. 


On the other ſide : * 


Et Coſmus & Laurentius de'“ Medicis, viro clatiſſimo, Johann 
* Averardi filio & Picardæ Adoyardi filiæ cariſſimis parentibus hoe 
e ſepulcrum faciendum curarunt, Obiit autem Johannes x. Kal. 


% Martii, xccccxxvir. Picarda vero xi. Kal. Maii CEOs 
" poſt e vita migtavit· 8 


-- 
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in the year 1414, when Balthaſar Cofſa, who had 
been elected pope, and had aſſumed the name of 
John XXIII. was ſummoned to attend the council 
of Conſtance, he choſe te be accompanied by 
Coſmo de Medici, amongſt other men of eminence, 
whoſe characters might countenance his cauſe. By 
this council, which continued nearly four years, 
Balthaſar was deprived. of his pontifical dignity, 
I and Otto Colonna, who took the name of Martin V. 
e was elected pope. Diveſted of his authority, and 
5 purſued by his numerous adverſaries, Balthaſar 
— endeavoured to ſave himſelf by flight. Coſmo did 
it not deſert in adverſity the man to whom he had 
attached himſelf in proſperity. At the expenſe of 
a large ſum of money, he'redeemed him from the 
hands of the duke of Bavaria, who had ſeized upon 
3 his perſon; and afterwards gave him an hoſpitable 
ng ſhelter at Florence during the remainder of his 
life. Nor did the ſucceſsful pontiff reſent the kind- 
neſs ſhown to his rival; on the contrary, he ſoon 
afterwards paid a public viſit to Florence, where, 
on the formal ſubmiſſion of Balthaſar, and at the 
requeſt of the Medici, he created him a cardinal, 
with the privilege of taking the firſt place in the 
lacred college, The new- made cardinal did not 
long ſurvive this honor. He died in the year 
1419 (a), and it was ſuppoſed, that the Medici at 
his death poſſeſſed themſelves of immenſe riches, 
which he had acquired during his pontificate (6}. 


(a) Amm. It. Fior. 2. 985. 
(5) © Si crede che Coſmo de? Medici, del danaro di Baldaate 
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This notion was afterwards encouraged, for 
malevolent purpoſes, by thoſe who well knew its 
falſhood (a). The true ſource of the wealth of 
the Medici, was their ſuperior talents and appli- 
cation to commerce : for the property of the 
cardinal was ſcarcely ſuflicient to dilcharge his 
legacies and his debts. 
Alter the death of Giovanni de' Medici, Coſmo 
ſupported and increaſed the family dignity. His 
conduct was uniformly marked by urbanity and 
kindneſs to the ſuperior ranks of his fellow-citizens, 
and by a conſtant attention to the intereſts and 
the wants of the lower claſs, whom he relieved 
with unbounded generoſity. By theſe means he 
acquired numerous, and zealous partiſans, of every 
denomination ; but he rather conſidered them as 
pledges for the continuance of the power he 
poſſeſſed, than as inſtruments to be employed in 


te accreſceſſe in modo le ſue facolta che fu poi tenuto il più riceo 
&« cittadino di Fiorenza, anzi che in Italia, e fuori d'Italia foſſe.“ 
Platina in vita di Martino V. But this tale is confuted by Ammirato, 
who has cited the teſtament of Balthaſar, by which it appears that 
he was doubtful whether his property would extend to pay the 
legacies he had bequeathed, To the altar of St. John the Baptiſt he 


gave a finger of that ſaint, which be had long carried gy about 
his perſon. | 


Amm. Iſt. Flor. 2. 1047. 

(a) The malice and virulence of Filelfo led him to accuſe the 
Medici of having poiſoned Balthaſar, in order to obtain poſſeſſion 
of his property; but this is ſufficiently refuted by the lighteſt ac- 
quaintance with the characters of the accuſer and the accuſed, to 
ſay nothing of the irrefragable teſtimony of Balthaſar's will above 
referred to, of which Giovanni de' Medici was one of the truſtees, 
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extending it to the ruin and ſubjugation of the 
ſtate. © No family, ſays Voltaire, « eyer obtained 
its power by fo juſt a title (a]. | 

The authority which Coſmo and his deſcendants 
exerciſed in Florence, during the fifteenth century, 
was of a very peculiar nature; and conſiſted rather 
in a tacit influence on their part, and a voluntary 
acquieſcence on that of the. people, than in any 
preſcribed or definite compaCt between them. The 
form of government was oſtenſibly a republic, and 
was directed by a council of ten citizens, and a 
chief executive officer called the Gonfalonere, or 
ſtandard bearer, who was choſen every two months. 
Under this eſtabliſhment the citizens imagined they 
enjoyed the full exerciſe of their liberties; but 
ſuch was the power of the Medici, that they 
generally either aſſumed to themſelves the firſt 
offices of the ſtate, or nominated ſuch perſons as 
they thought proper to thoſe employments. In 
this, however, they paid great reſpe& to popular 
opinion. That oppoſition of intereſts ſo generally 
apparent between the people and their rulers, was 
at this time ſcarcely perceived at Florence, where 
ſuperior qualifications and induſtry were rhe ſureſt 
recommendations to public authority and favor, 
Convinced of the benefits conſtantly received from 
this family, and fatisfied that they could at any 
time withdraw themſelves from a connexion that 
exacted no engagements, and required only a 
temporary acquieſcence, the Florentines conſidered 


(a) Eſſai ſur les Maurs, &c. vol. ii. P. 283. 4to. ed. Gn 


( 44 ) 

the Medici as the fathers, and not as the rulers of 
the republic. On the other hand, the chiefs of 
this houſe, by appearing rather to decline than to 
court the honors beſtowed on them, and by a 
ſingular moderation in the uſe of them when 
obtained, were careful to maintain the character 
of ſimple citizens of Florence, and ſervants of the 
ſtate. An interchange of reciprocal good offices 
was the only tie by which the Florentines and 
the Medici were bonnd, and perhaps the long 
continuance of this connexion may be attributed 
to the very circumſtance of its being in the power 
of either of the parties, at my time, to have diſ- 
ſolved it. | 

But the prudence and moderation of Coſmo, 
though they ſoothed the jealous apprehenſions of 
the Florentines, could not at all times repreſs the 
ambitious deſigns of thoſe who wiſhed to poſleſs 
or to ſhare his authority. In the year 1433 (a) 
Rinaldo de' Albizi, at the head of a powerful party, 
carried the appointment of the magiſtracy. At that 
time Coſmo had withdrawn to his ſeat at Mugello, 
where he had remained- ſome months, in order to 
avoid the diſturbances that he ſaw were likely to 
enſue (6); but at the requeſt of his friends he 


(a) Anm. I. Fior. 2. 1088. 


(5) For ſome time- before the eloſe of the 14th century, it became 
a cuſtom amongſt the chiefs of this family, to keep private memorials 
of the circumſtances attending it. Theſe memorials, or Ricordi, 
were begun by Filigno de' Medici, who in the year 1373 entered, 
in a book yet extant, and entitled © Notizie della famiglia de 
& Medici,” ſome information reſpeCting its wealth, population, and 
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f returned to Florence, where he was led to expect 
i that an union of the different parties would be 
) effected, ſo as to preſerve the peace of the city. 
l In this expectation he was however diſappointed. 
1 No ſooner did he make his appearance in the palace, 
r where his preſence had been requeſted, on pretence 
© of his being intended to ſhare in the adminiſtra- 
's tion of the republic, than he was ſeized upon by 
d his adverſaries, and committed to the cuſtody of 
g Federigo Malavolti. He remained in this ſituation 
d for ſeveral days, in conſtant apprehenſion of ſome 
er violence being offered to his perſon; but he ſtill 
{- W more dreaded that the malice of his enemies 8 
attempt his life by poiſon. During four days, 

o, Wl {mall portion of bread was the only food which 
of he thought proper to take, 

he The generoſity of his keeper at length rekevedt 
eſs him from this ſtate of anxiety. In order to induce 
a) him to take his food with confidence, Malavolti 
ty, WM partook of it with him-(a). In the mean time, 


lo, Wl refpeQtability. (Appendiz, No. I.) Coſmo continued the practice, 
to and in particular has left a very minute account of the circumſtances 
to attending his banishment and return, which greatly differs in many 
he reſpes from the narrative of Machiavelli. (Appendix, No. II.) The 
Ricordi of Lorenzo alſo remain, and afford much I infor 
mation on the principal events of his life, 


(a) The addreſs of Malavolti to Coſmo on this occafion, as related 
by Machiavelli, is full of kindneſs and bumanity. © Tu dubiti Coſimo 
« di non eflere avvelenato, & fai te morire di fame, è poco honors 
a me, credendo ch'io voleſſi tener le mani a una fimile sceleratezza. 
* Io non credi che tu habbi a perdere la vita, tanti amici hai in 
** palagio, & fuori; ma quando pure aveſſi a perderla, vivi ficurs 


© 


4 


his * Lorenzo, and his couſin Averardo. 
having raiſed a conſiderable body of men from 
Romagna and other neighbouring parts, and being 
joined by Niccolo Tolentino, the commander of 
the troops of the republic, approached towards 


Florence to his relief; but the apprehenſions that 


in caſe they reſorted to open violence, the life of 


Coſmo might be endangered, induced them to 


abandon their enterpriſe. At length Rinaldo and 
his adherents obtained a decree of the magiſtracy# 
againſt the Medici and their friends, by which 

Coſmo was baniſhed to Padua for ten years, 

Lorenzo to Venice for five years, and ſeveral off 
their relations and adherents were involved in 
ſimilar puniſhment. Coſmo would gladly have 
left the city purſuant to his ſentence, hut his] 
enemies thought it more adviſable to retain him 
till they had eſtabliſhed their authority; and they 
frequently gave him to underſtand that if him 
friends raiſed any oppoſition to their meaſures, his 
life ſhould anſwer it. He alſo ſuſpected that another 
reaſon for his detention was to ruin him in his 
credit and circumſtances; his mercantile concern 
being then greatly extended. As ſoon at theſ@ 
diſturbances were known, ſeveral of the ſtates of 
Italy interfered in his behalf. Three ambaſſado! ; 
arrived from Venice, who propoſed to take him 


** che piglieranno altri modi che uſar me, per miniſtro a tortelafl 
„ perche io non voglio bruttarmi le mani nel ſangue d' alcuno, «li 
«© maſlime del tuo che non mi offtendeſti mai, &c. 

Mac. Iſt. Fior. lib. ty. 


under 


kunde Wel Se, 3 1 Nn ts 
ſhould ſtrictiy ſubmit” to the ſentence mp a OY 
him. The Marquis of Ferrara alſo; gave a ſimilar 
proof of his attachment, Though their interpofition | 
was 'not immediately ſucceſeful „ it Was of great 
importance. to: Coſmo, # d ſecured him from the 
attempti of thoſe who aimed at his life, After a 
confinement of near a month, ſome of his friends, 
finding'in_ his adverſaties. 2 diſpoſition! to gentler 
meaſures, took 'occafion to“ forward his canſe by 
the "timely. application of a ſum of money to 
Bernardo Guadagni the Gonfaloniete, „and to 
Mariotto Baldovinetti, two of the creatures of 
Rinaldo. 
privately taken from his confinement by night, 
nd led gut of Florence. For this piece ef ſervies 
uadaghi” received” one thouſand florins, and 


4 


ſays Coſmo in his Ricordi, « for. if. money had. been 
Their object, they. might have had. ten thouſend,, or 
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(a) Na afcribes the 8 rc 7 the ene 

nd aſſiſtance of Fargonaccio, a buffoon, who Was admitted by 
zvolti io viſit Coſmo during his confinement, and „ 

him in negotiating with the chiefs of the oppoſite: faction for his 
leliverance. Varillas has omamented the ſame ſtory, . according to 
manner, with an. infinite number of particulart. To judge from 

narrative, this author .might not only have been 2 contemporary, | 

t intruſted witk the moſt ſecret tranſaclions of the negotiation, and 

e confidant of the moſt private thoughts of the parties concerned: 

Par. Heels. de For. P- 9. Ke. In the narrative that I have given | 
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Baldovinetti Klebt hundred. -* They were poor fouls, - : 
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. e Venice, and at every place en hb which 
7 „ he paſſed, experienced the Ty flattering attention, 
aAalälangd the warmeſt expreſſions, of regard. On his 
. 4 e to that city he Was met by his brother 
Ws Lorenzo, and many of his friends; and, was receiyed 
; EP by the ſenate with ſuch honors as are beſtowed; by 
that ſtately republic, only on perſons of the higheſt 
quality and diſtinction. After a ſhort ſtay there, 
EATER TI went to Padua, the place preſcribed, for his 
. baniſhment; but on an appli tion to the loren- 
Anne fate, by Andrea Donato Venetian ambaſ 
ſador, he was permitted to reſide on any part of WI | 
the Venetian territories, but not to approach within WI } 
me diſtance. of one hundred and ſeventy miles 
from Florence. The affectionate reception which WI 
he had met with at Venice induced him to fix his « 


abode there, until a change of circumſtances HOUR C 

\ reſtore him to his native country. e 5 
Amongſt the ſeveral learned and ingenious r 1 
that accompanied Coſmo in his baniſhment, w 


reſorted to him during his ſtay at Venice, uu 
Michellozzo Michellozzi, a Florentine feulptor and © 
architect, whom Coſmo employed in making, 


| models and drawings of the moſt remarkable 4 : 
A .,,; buildings in Venice, and alſo in forming a library G. 
„ in the monaſtery of St. George (a),; Which he ce 
have thought proper to diſcard theſe dubious accounts, and to agher jo 
to the authentic relation of Coſmo himſelf; who adverts to no ſuch bie 
1 circumſtance, but on the contrary expreſsly ſtates by Whoſe aſfiſtane* wri 

the money was paid. v. Ricordi di Coſmo. in App. e 


Wer. Vaſari Vite de lms rob i. Þ. 33g. Ed. Buer. 1568, | 


68. 
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leſt as an honorable monument of his 


thts, 


to a place that had afforded. act by: TED an un ; 1 


in his adverſity (4 1 
During his reſidence at Venice 
rebes werd frequent viſi 
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2 learned monk of Camaldoli near 
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ts) from Ambrcgie Travetfari, - 


Florence %, 5 
and afterwards ſuperior of che monaſtery at that 15 1 5 a 05 Ps 


place, Tho ough chiefly confined within the limits 
of à cloiſter, r, Traverlart had; perhaps, „the belt :. 
pretenſions to the character of a polite” chölür ot 


ſari, 


brother not ch ; bore their. mikortunss with 
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of the monaſtery being rebuilt, it was en and the books it 


contained are e to have \perizhed; Ti Ti 
Letteratura Italiana, vol. vi. parte 1. . 103. 

(35) Ambrogio was born, in 1386, and. was * native ot kerl, but 
is uſually ranked amongſt the eminent” men "of. Florence, 5 "where 3 
was educated and where he principally refided. * In Firenze 

« fu educato Ambrogio: : In Firenze veſti Vabito monacale: In 11 1 
« ripoſano le ſue oſla; e pero in tal qual modo pud Fiorentino | 
Difſertazions Voſſi ane, vol. i. 5. 75, 80 com- 
plets was his krowledge of che Greek language, "that "in the. council. 
of Florence” he acted as interpteter between” the. Ttalians and the y W_ | 
Greeks,” His trarflation of Diogenes Laertivis, inſeribed by him to 
Coſmo de Medici, and firſt printed At Venice, by Nicolas Te enſon, 
in 1475, has been ſeveral” times reprinted. Traverf. 
good fortune to meet with 4 biographer aud aumbtator 1 0 the leamed * 
Mehus, who has done juſtice” to the TubjeQ, and made his life * 
writings the vehicle of much curious and uſeful information, It is * 
only to be regretted that this extenſive and valuable work is not better 


wot appellarſi. “ Zeno, 
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ar has had the 


* 7 Kae Tut. Ep. ke. 2. vol. fo. Flor. 1759. 
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any man of, that age. From the letters of Tren . by 5 8 
now extant, we learn that. Coſmo and his | 
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5 | ſooner} did they enter on the ecujidn of their 
office, than Coſmo and his brother . ecalled, 
'N 1 . and Rinaldo, wich his adherents,. were compelled. 
0 quit the city. This event took place about the 
8 © expiration. of twelve months e nn time A | 
| © Caſmmv's baniſhment (B DAP eee 
n S this time the * ot Colmo' 4. Medio: was 
Wh (a) « Colmus ee eee Fatres, vin amicifſimi, valerit optims3 
les” 10 magnaque conſtantia animi ferunt 'calamitater ſuam; K. quod his 
* ; & majus eſt, eo adfectu in Es ſunt ut illam majore "A 
| 9 2 e daes diligant,” Tg | Oe; 
+ ; 5 Ap. Ub, vill, Ep. . 
yt 6. N © The Ltachindar ir the e to the Medici is 4 
| ia deſcribed by Poggio. & itaque indicta populi concione, . quanta | 
* 55 alacrinate , Dii boni, quanta exultatione, „quanto gaudio, quanto 
| op ſtudis, etiam infirmorum concurſus eſt ad Palatium factus, omnium 
i 7 * #tatum, ord inum, nationum ! Nemo non ſolum civem ſe; ſed ane 
[| | bominem quidem arbitrabatur, qui non huic.caufz, intereſſet, qui 
y ö non manu, voce, vultus denique ac geſtus fignificatione faveret. | 
PE. 5 « Exiſtimabant omnes non de tua, ſed de publica ſalute agl, non de 
tn » ® priyata unius domo, ſed de communi omnium cauſa certari. Fs 
| | Kat th  Poggit Ep. 340. Ed. Baſil. 1598, 
| ; EN 
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855 to the temporary clamor raiſed againſt him, and 
* the reluctance he had fhown to tene w. choſe bloody 
Xe, rencounters. that had: ſo often diſgraced. the ſtreets 


of Hlorence,' gained him new friends. The utmoſt 


oe eeexertions of his antagoniĩſts could not long prevent 


-- the choice of ſuch magiſtrates as were known to 
de attached to the cauſe of 1 Medici; and no 
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ande 5 foriew of proſperity... "The 
. rranquilleyetjoyed by the republic, and the ſati -- 
faction and peace of mind which he experienced. 5 Re 
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78 in che eſteem and confidence of his een 8 g 5:08 

1 enabled him to indulge his natural propenſity to i > "SY 
7 the promotion of ſcience, and the engontzgement n 
of learned inen. The ſtudy of the Greek 1 9 5 7 

had' been introduced into Italy, principally. by the EN 2 e * 

WW exertions'of the celebrated Boccaccio (a], towards _ Y TR 


the latter part of the preceding century, but oͤn 
the death of that great promoter of letters it again : Set „ 
fell into neglect. After a ſhort interval. aucther et "+ nn 
attempt was made to revive it by the intervention DN 3 
of Emanuel Chryſoloras, a noble Greek, hace ” i 1 
during the interval of his important embaſſies, RES 
taught that 1 ge at Florence aud other Wiese 
of Italy, about t 1e beginning of the fifteenth 1 
century. His diſciples Were numerous and reſpect- e 
able. Amongſt others of no inconſiderable tg 


were ee e Leonattlo, Bruni (6 ) 0 5 88 2 } 


* 


2 


* 


" 


8 . F. 


(a) ee Is not ah "entitled ts the robe: of having eb. 0-1, 


duced: pan. Italy. the ſtudy of the Greek language „ but ot having 2 "Wy. s 9 
preſeryed and reſtored what conſtitutes its greateſt glory.— The writings 5 go „ 
of Homer — Thus he boaſts. of-his meritorious. labors: + Fui equidem * N 8 2 
*« ipſe inſuper, qui primus meis ſumptibus Homeri libros,.. & alios ID 1 | : 

. VO gecoria Henning revocavi, ex qua multis anke- Tweaks | to 
ba deduxi. V0 eee ee 45 xv. cap. 7. K N 33 7 

(bY. The life of this, eminent ſcholar and promoter of ſcience is Wn. 1 
ne. WY vet dis Epiſote, pabiade ̃ Meh Jo. ra $e. Zo, 
u de 174 — Many particulars may alſo be ſound in the-Di/ſert. Vaſe, f 25 og WE, 
3 — Zeno. He was born at Arezzo in 159% « de honeſtis quidem ed 5 0 CES 9 
| non ade r eawenfbus . Y Bead feveral 28 te, mas, 555 3} e 
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8 "Carlo Marſuppini {a hes. two latter of who. 
weere natives of Arezzo, from whence they took 
ttuhe name of Aretino, Poggio Bracciolini, 0 ino 


3 Fen: Veroneſe, and Franceſco Filelfo, who, after the 
1! death of  Chryſoloras in 1415, Arenuquſly vied with 


FJ 1 | | ane of he ee "of the) Roman cody” at ae e Ae" 
rreſense ad Florence, where he held an office which had been long 


. enjoyed only by men of che firſt character for learning/and abilities, 
$5 's 1. 3 chat of Tecretary to the republic. His hiſtory of Florence, written in 
Wee} > | Latin, was tranſlated into Italian by Donato Acciajuoli, and published 
78 F BEE 8 Venice 1476. Flor, 1498. Aveonſider e number of his works 
1 yet remain in MS, amongſt which are mihy. tranſlations from the 
5 Greek. His Latin tranſlation of the Epiſtles' of Plato is inſcribed. to 


os | Ay Coſmo de' Medici, and as the dedication is illuſtrative of b s character, | 


and has not hitherto been printed, I shall give it, in the Appendiz, 
, | from a MS. copy of the fifteenth century. ( Appendix, No. III.) 
OA 1 (a) Carlo Marſuppini the elder, ſucceeded his countryman Le6dardo 


$5700 Bruni in the office of ſeeretary to the republic of Florenoe. Whilſt 


be held this employment, a circumſtance- occurred in ſome degree 


| 45 N . unfavorable to his reputation as a ſcholar. On the emperor's arrival 


0 Florence, it was the office of Carlo to addreſs him in à Latin 


oration which he required two days to prepare, and by which he 
obtained no ſmall share of applauſe; but Kneas Syheius, the fecretary 


to the emperor, and who afterwards became Pope Pius the U. having 
ö replied in the name of the. emperor, and made ſome requiſitions to 
| che Florentines that demanded an extempore anfwer, Carlo requeſted 
ume to prepare himſelf, and could not be induced to proceed. The 
1 BIR | interview. was therefore concluded by Gianozzo Manetti, who, by 
0 8 mie ſpecimen he gave of his talents on chis n rol to! 
3 "| reputation amongſt his countrymen. e * 


aa diffidence, than to-any want of talent, in Carlo, as may be judged, 

Ed not only from tlie numerous ſuffrages of his countrymen, but from his 
oden works, ſome of dich yet ſurvive, although few have under- 
"8 gone the prefs.” He is however improperly placed by Voſſius amongſt 
1M de writers ee N Here as ee e The . 


# * 


We need not hefftate in : attributing this © event BANE? to an a ws | 


A 


. 
a 


till it received new aid from other learned Greeks, 
who were driven from Conſtantinople by the dread - 
of the Turks, or by the total overthrow of the 
eaſtern empire. \Tojtheſe illuſtrious. foreigners, as 
well as to the learned Italians, who. ſhortly eee 


their ſucceſsful rivals, even in the knowledge Of 


their national hiſtory and language, Coſmo afforded 


the moſt liberal protection and ſupport. Of this 
the numerous productions inſcribed to his name, 
or devoted to his praiſe, are an ample teſtimony (. | 

In ſome of theſe he is commended for his attach- 


ment to his country, | his liberality to his friends, 
his benevolence - to all. He is denominated / the 
protector of the needy, the refuge of the oppreſſed, 
the conſtant patron and ſupport of learned men. 
6 Len N e . ossi (9},.* 4 n We 


11 . 


to operate as a perpetual caution to thoſe who follow them in ſo 
hazardous, a track, Of his poetry, the only piece that has been 
printed is a tranſlation of the Batrachomyomachia of Homer, firſt 
published at Parma in 1492, and afterwards at Florence by Bernardo 
Zucchetti 4524, with this diſich in the place of 8 title. 
| '« Accipe Mzonio cantatas carmine ranas, 12 5 
PL by Et frontem nugis ſolyere diſce meis. ” ibs Fr 
1 a) To Coſmo de- Medici Argyropylus addreſſed his e 
of ſeveral traQts. of Ariſtotle; Lapo Caftellionchio' his life of Themif- 


tocles from piutarch; and Benedetto Accolti, his dialogue de viris 


2 Wuſtribus.” | A great number of other learned works, inſcribed to 


Coſmo, remain in the Laurentian library, aud are 9 % 4 5 


in the catalogue of Bandini. Flor. 1774, K. TE 
(b) hn 11 2 313. Ed. 9 . e 
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oaks chen i in "din ſupport. oy . W ION 
and were ſucceſsful enough to keep, the flame alive 
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mb P moderaiion © in | dipenfing. the he of. form,” 

tat they ſeem io have been rather the — 4 of your 
virnues and merits, than conceded ' by fer . bownuy. 
Devoted 10 the Rudy of letters from your early. years, 
vou have. by your example given additional ſalendor 
to ſcience izſelſ. Although involved in the. weightier 


concerns of ate, and unable 10 "devote a great part. 


of your time to books, yet you'have found @ conftant . 
- ſaiisfaftion in .the ſociety of thoſe learned men who 


have always frequented your, houſe.” In enumerating 
the men of eminence that diſting uiſhed the city 


of Florence, Flavio: Blondo 57 N Lon the firſt. 
inſtance to Coſmo de Medici (a). 4 citizeng | 
who, whilſt he excels in wealth every other citizen 4 
Europe, is rendered much more illuftrious by his | 
\ prudence, his humanity, his. liberality, and whaf is' 


more to our preſent purpoſe, by his ICE: of uſe ful 


literature, and particularly of HHH. 


That extreme avidity for the works of the ach = 
writers which diftinguiſhed the early part of the 
fifteenth century, announced the near approach 
of more enlightened times. Whatever were the 
cauſes that determined men of wealth and learning 

to exert themſelves fo ſtrenuouſly in this purſuit, 
certain it is that their. interference was of the 
higheſt importance to the intereſts of poſterity;. 
and that if it had been much longer delayed, the 
loſs would have been in a great degree irreparable 
ſuch-of the manuſcripts as then ex iſted, of the an- 
cient Greek and Roman aut being ee A 


(a) ap. renden Storia, della Lent OY By I b. r. CY 7 5 


Cal , , oe es: 


L ou 


” "4 = a MH a+ AY) _ wit 


; ] «. ao Poon ont ˙m ont. al © a. Lam” 


| e were at this time directed rather to Wards 


- 


Th og 
* by 3 


ee that the pee o DEN 8 


of the works of the ancients,: 8 180 N Wy” 
| ement of contemporary merit; "3:4 1 hs: 8 
chat Joey Hong in tome degree to account for the > 8 9 
ee ee 3 this. 53 


oe! 


up t ps to e I 
a 5 of enthuſiaſm Was it carried, that. the 
diſcovery of an ancient manuſcript was reginded | 
as almoſt equivalent to the conqueſt of à kingdom. EE. 
The hiſtory of the viciſſitudes which che writings | - 
of che ancienti have experienced, is lirtleleſs than 
the hiſtory of literature itſelf, which has flouriſhed: ' 
or declined in Lo SIAN as TY. have- been 1. Fe | 


theſe circumſtances, hig it Would be highty in⸗ 
tereſting to the ſcholar, would difchi | : 
degree- the debt of gratitude due to thoſe WhO 
have devoted their labors and their fortunes to 
this important ſervice. In relinquiſhing an mer 
too extenſiye tor the nature of the preſen 
it may here be allowed to advert to ſuch 5 
of che ancient authors as were brought to light ./ 7 
during tlie period in queſtion; by the munificence 

of Coſmo: de Medici, and the rwe a thals- : 
who: ſo ly: Jecondhp aps, 
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i 

i 
' 
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: £ 
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; 
be 65 


"4 th 


"oh ae 


01 al the ed men of his 45 Poggi © 


c 4/3 ts x Ph Vs 4 7 5 


111 e man, 1 8 Pad conderatle. 


"x; \ Light on che hiſtory of the. age, and whoſe Latin ſtile pleaſes, by i in 


Wy, 
; | 

- 
= 


| wnaffefted ſimplicity; was' bor in the year. 1384, of the noble family | 


4 of Bracciolint, originally of Florence, and having ſpent his youth in 


ahne through different countries of Europe, ſettled, at lengh at 
'. Rome, He remained ir this city as ſecretary in the fervice of eight 
ſucceſſſye popes; till he was invited to Florence in the year 1452, 
n then upwards of ſeventy years of age, to ſucceed Carlo Marſup- 
bn as ſecretary to the republic. After his return to Florence he 

to write the hiſtory of that ſtate, but dying before he had Wang 
7 to a concluſion, it was rds complfted by his unfortunate ſon 
. His numerous w ave been ſeveral times reprinted; the 
moſt general collection of a of Baſil, 1588. Of all his 


Productons his Ziber Facetiarum is the. mol fingulär. | The gen 


indecencx of ſome of his tales can only he equalled by the freedom 


in which he indulges himſelf reſpecting the prieſthood. It is difficult”, F 


o conceive ho he eſcaped in thoſe times the reſentment of that 
order; but we miſt remember that this work was produced in the 
boſom of the church, and was probably an amuſement for the learned 
leiſure of prelates and of cardinals. In a short preface Poggio explains 
| the motives. that led him W compolition, and attempts to excuſe 
its licentiouſneſs., ; 

Although Poggio was an ecclefiaſtic, he had 1 childred white 
be openly. acknowledged: His friend the cardinal of 8. Angelo having 
remonſtrated with him on the irregularity of his conduct, Poggio, in 
his reply, acknowledges his fault, but at the ſame time attempts do 
+ extinguisk the{ glare of it in the general blaze of licentiouſneſi chat 
+ Involved the age. His letter on this occaſion affords, a frriking proof 
of the depravity of the times. (Poggii, Hiſt. de varietate Fortuna, 
Kc. p. 40. Fd. Par. 1723.) He aſterwards diveſted himſelf of kis 
_ clerical / character, and married a young and handfome wife; In 
. Juſtification of which mbaſure he thought it neceſſary to write a 
weatiſe, which/he entitled © An Jeni ir uro- ducenda,” and which he 
| addreſſed to Coſmo de Medici; This important diſfertation yet remains, 
. W deen TROL: 19880 Tſe i. 80 83. 
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lor to eee way; Mes ie Were e 


0 crowned” with ample: ſncceſs. 5 Bp! number of ma- iN bY £ 15 4 


9 q 1% \ ; 8 4 
45 Europe, I the ſacs of near LY yours; ve . . Ne 


remain a lafting proof o Ef 7 tle 
WM his agacity in theſe. pu 3 


che council of eee he 7h, ben 5 iP — 8 


We * . A 5 

: an opportunity of F viſiting the convent ot S. Gallo, 9 15 Ig e 
diſtant from that eity about twenty miles, where. 1 

he had. been informed that it Was probable W 8 


might find ſome manuferipts of the ancient Roman 5 3 
writers. In this place he had the happinels to diſco- 1 
ver a complete copy of Quintilian, whoſe works had 2 — 5 
before appeared only in a'mutilated and imperfe&t 55 18 5 14 8 Cog 
ſtate, At the ſame time lie foumd the three firſt books... 
and part of the fourth, of the Argonautics of Valerins 7 5 . 
Flaccus. Some idea may be formed of the criti cl! 
ſtate of theſe works from the account that — v1 3 1 
bas left. Buried in the obſcurity of a dark ang 
lonely tower, covered with filth-and rabbiſh, their „ 
deſtruction ſeemed inevitable (@). Of this t. e 
nate diſcovery he gave immediate notice to his 5 0 ary cl 
friend Leonardo Aretino, who, by repreſenting 
to him the importance and utility ot his labors, 
ſimulated him to freſh exertions. The letter ad. 

dreſſed by Leonardo to Poggio on this decalion is 
full of the higheſt commendations, and the moſt 
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e 8 (a) iy ig fable 
quent reſearches” 


Cicero (b) At that time only eight of the comedies 


of Plautus were known. The firſt complete copy 
25 CY 5 of chat author was brought to Rome at the inſtance 
N by Nicholas of Troves, a German monk, 
from whom it was purchaſed by the cardinal 

©, Giordano Orfini, who was afterwards with great 


difficulty prevailed upon to ſuffer Poggio and his 


Zo ttriends to copy it; an even this favor would not 
4 have been granted without the warm interference 


f of Lorenzo, the brother of Coſmo de Medici. The 
monk had flattered the Italian ſcholars' that he 
alſo poſſeſſed a copy of the works of Aulus Gellius, 


and of the firſt book of Quintus Curtius; but in 
this they were diſappointed{c). From a Latin elegy 


by Criſtoforo Landino, on the death of Poggio, 

ve are fully authorized to conclude that he alſo Arft 
diſcovered the beautiful and philoſophic poem of 
Luceretius „that of Silius Italicus, and the valuable 
- work of Columella (d * and . a macher yet 


(a) . Bruni bp. 1. wy 5.5. EE Rept 195 1 
(5) Tray. Ep. v. i. pref. p. 36. e 5 5 X 7 
(e) Trav. Ep. e. L pref. p. 40, 4i. FP „ 
(d) © Quin etiam, ut veterum erueret monimenta worum, 
+ * +,» ® Nec: fineret turpem tot bona; ferre fitum, RTE . 
72 Auſus barbaricos populos penituſque repoſa WR 
Fc. « Poſcere Lingonicis oppida celſa juzis. 
| N Ulia ergo manu nobis, doctiſſime Nhetor, 1 35 6 
, 2 Integer in Latium, Quirtiliane, redis; = 9 5 I YN 
. « Iljus atque manu, divina poemata K | 4 
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through France and Germany, | 
I Poggio alſo resovered ſeveral of the orations 'of | 


cc 


it appears: that the poems of Statins were ce, 
into Italy by the ſame inde ir tor: 
In the opinion of Politiano theſe poems were indeed: 
inaccurate and defeQiye, yet all the copies Which 


he had ſeen were derived from this manuſeript {e};-- 5 5 
ritjed, the tulleſt expeBations =. 


Poggio had once 
ot obtaining a copy of the Decades of Livy, whick ©. 
2 monk had aſfured him he had ſeen in the Ciſters | 
cian monaſtery of Sora, compriſed in two volumes 
in large Lombard characters (6. He immediatel7 
wrote to a SIR at Florence, I him to 5 


P Ig 


BR... 
£2. 
* 


« in ne nos. 3 5 e cult agrorui, SE THT 


— 
% 


Wo Ipſe Columellæ grande reportat opus is. 5 i 5 . 5 


. Et te. Luereti, longo poſt tempore, tandem „ 
Ih „ Civibus & Patri reddit habere tus. 
. Tartareis potuit frattem revocare teneb rim: 

. Altea Pollux dum ſtatione movet; 88 e 

* Conjags a0 rurſus nigras ſubitura lacunas . 


* 


ow Euridice ſequitur Ala enn, oe he >, 


— 


te Poggius at ſoſpes nigri e caligine tuntos Ins | 
7 Ducit ubi æternum lux fit aperta vitos. mf LS 
Tand. Eleg-' ap. Band, Spec. Lit. Flor. 3 
(a) C Incidi in exemplar Statii Silyarum, quod ex Gallia Poggius, 
* gallica feriptum manu, in. Italiam adtulerat; a quo videlicet uno, 
« licet mendoſo depravatoque, & (ut arbitror) etiam Aimidiato, | 8 
« reliqui omnes codices qui ſunt in manibus emanarum. _ , | 
Pol. ap. Band. Cat. Bib. Laur. Plit. xxxii. Cod. 10. 
(55 * Duo ſunt volumina magna, oblonga; literis Langobardic 
„ in monaſterio de Sora ordinis Ciſtercienfium prope Roſchild „ ad 
* duo milliaria Theutonica, quo adiri poteſt a Lubich biduo amplius. 
Cura ergo ut Coſmus ſcribat quamprimum diligenter ad Gherardum 
de Bueris, ut f opus fit, ipſe eo ſe conferat, imo amnirio fe conferat 
2 EO, nam fi hoc verum eſt, triumphandum erit de Dacis.“ 


"= 4 Poggie Bp. « ap: Trav. Ep. PL pref P: 85 
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ior on. Coin a „ Medici « to- Aired his: als 
in that neighbourhood to repair to the monaſtery, 


8 4 and to ae the Work. Some time afterwards 


Poggio addreſſed. himſelf to Leonello d' Eſte, 
marquis of Ferrara, on the ſame ſubject, but ap- 


[oy 2 parentiy without any great hopes of ſacceſs{@), 
His attempts to recover the writings of T mee. 


were equally fruitleſs ( ) After long inquiry, he 


was Convinced that no copy of that author exiſted 
in Germany; yet at the diſtance of nearly a century, 


the five books of his hiſtory were brought from 
thence to Rome, and prefented'to Leo X. in pro- 


ſecution of his favorite object, Poggio extended 


his reſearches into England, where he reſided ſome 


time with the cardinal: biſhop of Wincheſter (e); 
and from whence he tranſmitted to+ Italy the 
Bucolics of e 1 a gd pac __e "Oy: 
of. Petroniub( d). 5 


N 
SIE. 


(a) aer de bur. For. P- ory | 1 

(b) Trav. Ep. v i pref. p. 47. e $6 Keie 

(e) Poggio has given a picture of the English TORS fone 
different from that of the preſent times — Hos (Gallos) Britanni 
„ ſequuntur, Angli hodie vocitati, qui nobiles in civitatibus morari 


« ignominiz loco putant, rura, ſylvis ac paſcuis ſecluſa inhabitant; 
« nobiliorem ex cenſu judicant; rem ruſticam curant, vendentes 


« Janam & armentorum, fetus; neque furpe: exiſtimant Gas 
1 queſtui ruſticano.” | 


(d) At leaſt there is reaſon to conjecture ſo, from a paſſagh in a 
letter from Poggio to Niccolo Niccoli: “ Mittas ad me oro Bucolicam 
* Calphurnii & partiunculam petronii quas miſi tibi ex Britannia.“ &. 

_ dras. Ep. c. i. pref. p. 29. 


* - 


'Poggius de Nobiltate, in Op: Bas. 1538. p. 695 | 
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The 3 of 1 Veroneſs Ger of 


Giovanni Auriſpa, and of Franceſeo Filelfo were 

directed towards another quarter. Far the purpoſe. | 

of procuring ancient manulſeripts, and of acquiring 

a- competent knowledge of the: Greek 

thay viſited Conſtantinople: and, other parte of the 
where their perl eee 


language, i 11 5 


Wi e of many valuable 2 4 TH Cam | 5 . 
his return to Italy was. ſhipwrecked, and. unfortu- DN. 93 


* n 


nately for himſelf and the world , loſt his troaſures. 


So pungent was his grief upon this occaſion, that 
if we may believe the relation of one of tis. 


countrymen „his hair became. ſaddenly White (5). 
Auriſpa was more ſucceſsful; he arrived at ee | ; 
in the year 1423, with two hundred and thirty- 
eight manuſcripts, amongſt which were all the 
works of Plato, of Proclus, of Plotinus, of Lucian, 
of Nenophon, the hiſtories of Arrian, of Dio, and 
of Diodorus Siculus, the geography of Strabo, the yy 


poems of Callimachus, of Pindar, of Oppian, and 


15 , 


1 % 


1 1 


88 ue paiticulan ban Wenne mn be ceoleded from 


the poems of his pupil Janus Pannonius, printed at "'Ba/i! by 


Frobenius, in 1518, and which: are, poſſeſſed of confiderable merit. 


Guarino was born in 1370, and was the firſt native Italian who 
publicly taught the Greek tongue in Italy. 


15th century have profited by his inſtructions, but his dicion is 
conſidered 95 Corteſi as  harsh and inclegant. 


„ Cori. de ſiom. dodtis. Nor. 1784. 
(00 — var, Serittore dei primi m del lecolo VI. 


4 


He is more celebrated 5 
as a preceptor than as an author. Almoſt all the learned men of the 


EE 


thoſe attributed. by nne, In one 1 his 8 1 05 TRE 
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to „ rene, , any pili | decks are e partientarly 
enumerated, ſome of which are not at preſent known, 
and have moſt probably periſhed (a). The large 
© Pains: of money which Auriſpa had in 
Porchaſing ſo conſiderable a number of 'books, 
and the charges ot conveying them to Venice; 


2 is 55 had exhauſted. hit finances, and he was obliged to 4 
apply to Traverſari to procure him the fum of 


flifty florins to relieve him from his embarraſſments, | 
This Was readily ſupplied by Coſmo de Medici 
md his brother Lorenzo, to whom Auriſpa expreſſes 
his obligations with won en "RO NES 
Meg lincerity (6). de 
Filelfo was about twenty: J of as e he 
andertock his expedition to Conſtantinople, where 
he remained about ſeven years, and married the 
daughter of the noble and learned John Chryſo- 
bers In the year 1427 he returned to Italy with 
2 great number of manuſeripts Which he had 
collected; and made a conſpicuous figure amongſt 
the literati there during the chief part of the 
fifteenth century, having been ſucceſſively engaged 
as profeſſor of different branches of ſcience, at 
moſt of the univerſities and ſeminaries of education 
throughout that country. With all his learning, 
Filelfo had not acquired the art of E his 


(a) Aurijpe Ep. in Epiſtolis Amb. Trav. 15. Sur. Ep. 53, 
(5) © Volui ego Coſmo & Laurentio pro tot eorum. erga me 
« beneficiis gratias agere in Epiſtolis quas ad. eos ſcribo , ſed non 
« poteram calamo preſequi quantum eis ee videor. 1 
Lid officium linguæt uz reliqui,” 
Auriſpe Ep. in Trav. be. 1 xxiv, Ep. . 


* 


own temper, which was in a w high degres petdlant, ; n 


ſuſpicious, and arrogant. His whole life was paſſed 


in quarrels and diſſenfions.” At ſome times he ; 
narrowly eſcaped the public puniſhment due to 
his exceſſes; at others, the effects of the private 
reſentment of thoſe hom he had offended, He 
was even accuſed of having conſpired againſt te 
life of Coſmo de Medici, and of having engaged a 
Greek aſſaſſin to murder bim. Their diſagreement 
ſeems to have taken place during the exile of Coſmo 
at Venice. Amongſt the letters of Filelfo there are 
ſome to Coſmo, in which he falls greatly ſhort of 
the reſpect which he owed him for his patronage; 


much rancor 
againſt N iccolo Niccoli and Carlo Aretino, the 


and wherein he inveighs wi 


particular friends of Coſmo (a). From fever of 


theſe letters he appears to have had frequent 10 
apprehenſions of aſſaſſination; and even affects to 4 
cm was age * e ths FOR (9): wu" y 


(a) Nicolai Nicolum noſli; bie 8 ef, & We at Catolies 
Aretinus, ut eſt verſuto occultoque ingenio, & eo plane e ian 
mihi maxime inimicus. Is apud Medices plurimum poteſt. And the 
character he gives of Coſmo in a * to the Cardinal of Bologna, 
dated 1432, is ſufficiently .invidious : « Coſmus quamquam videtur 
« amantiffimus mei, ejuſmodi tamen virum eſſe animadverto qui & 
ſimulet & diſſimulet omnia. Eftque uſque adeo taciturnus ut ne 
« ab intimis quidem familiaribus ac domeſticis 2 x neaces 
Phil. Ep. p. 18, 19. Ed. 1501. 


(5) By a letter of Filelfo to Lapo Cattellionchio , „which came to 


de fight of Ambrogio Traverſati, it appeared that he expreſſed himſelf = 


in terms of reſentment againſt both Traverſari and Coſmo de'“ Medici. 


Traverfari upbraided bim with his duplicity, and. Filelfo, attempted | 
to juſtify it by accuſing, To” ww his reply, of a _— on his 25 


Vor. I. / t D 5 


l 3) 


much Coſmo Was ſuperior to ſuch imputations, 
appeared in the moderation of his conduct, which 
at. length overcame even.the arrogance a reſent- 


ment of F ilelfo himſelf ; who lived to receive 


© innumerable favors, Pr ag him and his. deſoend- 


— 


ants; and died at Florence in the year 1481, in 
the eighty-third year of his age. FN ag 
The productions of Filelfo are very numerous, 


and in almoſt every branch of literature (2). His 
induſtry in collecting manuſcripts was however of 


more indiſputable. ſervice to he cauſe of learning, 
Of the particular works brought by him into Italy 


— 


he has not left àa very explicit account, but it 
appears that he Had ſent a conſiderable number 
to his friend Leonardo Giuſtiniani at Venice, from 


whom he found ſome difficulty in obtaining hem 


after his return. The letters of Filelfo contain 
indeed innumerable complaints of the injuſtice of 
his friends, in withholdin ng the books which he 


had lent 'for their uſe, or'intruſted to their care, 


Perhaps, ſays Tiraboſchi, they ated upon the ſame 


% De Coſmi Mediceg in me animo nibil eſt qued minus credam. 
Nam quam me fit exoſus jam pridem expertus ſum. Iftius in me 
« benevolentiam Philippus ficarius declaret —itaque de reconcilianda 
* gratia mihi poſthac verbum nullum fatito. Sicis ipſe veneniſque 


© utatur. Ego autem ingenio & calamo. Phil. Ep. p. 26. 


(a) A very extenſive catflogue of them may be. found in the 
Diſſert. Voſs. of Apoſtolo Zeno. The character of Filelfo is well 
given by Paolo Corteſi (De hom. doctis. p. 39,): © Habebat a 
natura ingenium vagum, multiplex, volubile. Exſtant ab eo ſcripta, 
© & poemata, & oratiohes; ſed ut vita, fic erat in toto genere varius. 
« Erat vendibilis ſane ſcriptor, & is, qui opes, mon ** ge 
* conſequi malebat. 
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ene as le enthnfults: of the - dailler: io; e 
who conſidered the ſtealing the relics of a ſaint, 
not as a theft, but as a pious and meritorious act. 
Such was the high eſtimation in which theſe works 8 
were held, that a manuſcript of the hiſtory ot 
Livy, ſent by Coſmo de Medici- to Alfonſo king ig. 
of Naples, with whom he was at variance, conci- 


WHT liated the breach between them, and although the 

* WH king's phyficians inſinuated that the bock was pro- 

R bably poEoned, Alfonſo diſregarded their ſuſpi- 

? cions, and Dogs with. great pon _ peruſal | 

of the Work. „ 
it In the year 1438 a general council was held by va 
| Eugenius IV. at Ferrara, for the purpoſe of ſetting  _ * 
n Wl ſome conteſted points, both of doctrine and diſci- | - __ - : 

n Wl pline, between the Greek and Roman churches, ©. 
N preparatory to their propoſed union; but the 
of plague having made its appearance at that place, | 

1e Wl the council was in the following year transferred 

©. Wl to Florence. On this occaſion, not only the pope © '. - 


and feveral of his cardinals, the Greek patriarch — 3 
oo and his metropolitans, but the emperor of the „ 
ne eaſt, John Paleologus, attended in perſon, Shortly 
ada beige their arrival, Coſmo had been inveſted a 
que ſecond time with the office · of Gonfaloniere, and 
the reception that he gave to, theſe iluftrious 
viſitors , whilſt it was highly honorable to his 
*g cueſts, was extremely gratifying to the citizens of 
e, Florence, who were as remarkable for the magni- = 
rius. W {icence of their public exhibitions, as for their =p 
dem WH moderation and frugality .in private life. As the 5 
queſtions agitated at this council TD's! not admit 
| | 2 | 


- a 2* . | A+ ; 
* ot ol W 147 2 ; 
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of illuſtration . railewing , and could 1 be 
argued from authority, the longer the diſpute 
continued, the more were the parties at variance; 
but the eritical ſituation, of the eaſtern empire, 
then cloſely attacked by the Turks, and the 
expectations which the ' emperor had formed of 
procuring ſuccours from the pope, and from other 
European princes, reconciled what the efforts of 
the ſchoolmen had only ſerved to perplex. The 
propoſed union accordingly took plac@; and the 
Pope was acknowledged by1 whole afſembly as ei 
the legitimate fucceſſor of St. Peter. Little advan- P. 
tage was however derived by either of the parties {Þ 
from this remarkable tranſaction. The emperor M 
was diſappointed in his expectations of ſupport, an 
and with reſpect to the ſupremacy of the Roman I fu 
church over the Greek, the ecclefiaſtics of the WW tio 
latter, refuſed to obey the decree; and even many, en 
who had been preſent and ſigned it at the council, 
publicly retracted at Conſtantinople (a). | Em: 
For the purpoſe of conducting theſe important ¶ wh 
debates, each of the parties had ſelected fix diſpu- of 
tants, eminent for their rank and learning. Amongſt 
thoſe choſen on the part of the Greeks, was W ( 
Gemiſthus Pletho, who was then at a, very ad- WI! 


G -A a 


S OV ee oe 


- vanced period of 4 liſe which had been devoted 2 8 
81 

to the ſtudy of the platonic philoſophy (5). AsW-, 
(a) A full -and intereſting account of the viſit of the Greek 2 T 

. emperor to Italy, and of the proceedings and conſequences of the l 
eouncil of Florence, may be found in Gibbon's hiſtory of the decliae 1 2 
and fall of the Roman empire, c. 66. 5 by 


(5) Pletho , though living in 1439, had been the preceptor of 


1 We 27 3 ico FFV 
often 5 Bt public zwocations afforded N an 
opportunity „ he employed himſelf in the Propa- 
gation; of his opinions, which were not only new 
to the ſchaſars- of Italy, but were greatly alt 
variance with thoſe dofirines which had long 
obtained an uninterrupted aſcendancy in all the 
public ſchools e ne of learning. So 
powerful was the effect which the diſcourſes hh 
Gemifthus had upon Coſmo de Medici, who «©! 
was his conſtant auditor, that he determined to "4:0 
eſtabliſh an academy at Florence, for the fole Ro 
purpoſe of cultivating this new and: more elevated  . _ 
ſpecies of philoſophy. For this purpoſe he ſelected =) 
Marſilio Ficino, the ſon of his favarite phyſician, «(. 
and deſtined him, though very young, to be the 
ſupport of his future eſtabliſhment. The educa- | 
tion of Ficino. was, as. he has himſelf informed us, 

entirely directed to the new philoſophy (a). The 


Emanuel Chiryſoloras, the great promoter of Grecian literature in Italy, 
int hom he however long ſurvived, mats lived to wo extended. e 


u- ot one hundred year. 1 
fl - - Hodius de Græcis illufinibus, p. 42. Ed. . 1742. 1 
vas (a) Thus he ſpeaks of his education in his proeme to his tranſlation 


ad- of the works of Plotinus, addreſſed to Lorenzoſde Medici: Magnus 
* Caſmus, ſenatus conſulto patriz pater, quo tempore concilium inter 
græcos atque latinps, ſub Eugenio pontifice, Florentiæ tradebatur; 8 25 | 
As * philoſophum |} Græcum nomine Gemiſthum, cognomine Plethonem, F 
* quaſi Platonem alterum, de myſteriis platonicis diſputantem frequen- 


* 
— „ter audivit. E cujus ore fervente, ſic afflatus eſt protinus,, ſic : 
f we WW nim aus, ut inde academiam quandam alta mente conceperit, hanc | 


60 opportuno e W pariturus. Deinde cum Nase ee » 


- 


+44 N 


1 N 


doctrines and precepts of the Greeian ſage were 
aſſiduouſſy inſtilled into his infant mind, and as 
he increaſed in years, he applied himſelf to the 
ſtudy, not of the works of Plato onlys but alfo of 
thoſe of Plotinus, a diſtinguiſhed promoter. of the 
doctrines of that philoſopher in the third, century. 
Nor were the expectations which Coſmo had 


formed of Ficino diſappointed. The Florentine 


academy was ſome years afterwards eſtabliſhed 
with great credit, and was the firſt inſtitution in 


Europe for the purſuit of ſcience, detached from 


the ſcholaſtic method then univerſally adopted, 
It is true, the ſublime and fanciful doctrines of 


Plato were almoſt as remote from the purpoſes of 
common liſe, and general utility, as the dogmatic | 


opinions of Ariſtotle but the introduction 6f the 
former was nevertheleſs of eſſential ſervice to the 
cauſe of free inquiry, and ſubſtantial knowledge, 
Buy dividing the attention of. the learned, they 
deprived the doctrines of Ariſtotle of that ſervils 
reſpect and veneration which had ſo long been 
paid to them: and by introducing the diſcuſſion of 
new ſubjects, they prepared the way for the purſuit 
of truths more properly within the ſphere of the 
human. intelle&. 

As the natural diſpoſition of Coſmo led him to 
take an active part in collecting the remains of 
the ancient Greek and Roman writers, ſo he Was 


* Medici Jul filium, adhuc puerum tanto operi deftinavit,”- xc. 


Plotini ap. Flor. 1492, per Ant. Mi iſcominum magnifico Jenn 
| Hawa Medi cis n ſervatoris. 


a 
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enabled by his ids IP his cp. mercantile : 


intercourſe with different parts of Europe, and, of. 
Aſia, to gfatify a paſſion of this kind beyond any 
other individual. -To this end he laid injunctions 
on all his friends and correſpondents, as well as 
on the miſſionaries and preachers who travelled 
into the remoteſt countries, fo ſearch for and 
procure ancient manuſcripts, in every language, 
and on every ſubject (a). Beſides the ſervices of 
Poggio and Traverfari, Coſmo availed himſelf of 
thoſe of Criſtoforo Buondelmonti , Antonio da 
Maſſa, Andrea · de Rimino, and many others. The 
ſituation. of the aaſtern empire, then daily falling 
into ruins by the repeated attacks of the Turks, 


afforded him an opportunity of obtaining many , | 


ineſtimable works in the Hebrew, Greek, Chaldaic, 
Arabie, and Indian languages ö). Fr rom theſe 
beginnings aroſe the celebrated library of the 


Medici, which, after having been the conſtant a7 


object of the folicitntle-of its founder, was after 
his death further ehriched by the attention of his 
(a) „The example of the Roman pontiff was preceded or imitated | 
by a Florentine merchant, who governed the republic without 
« arms, and without a title» Coſmo of Medici was the father of 

2 line of princes, whoſe name and age are almoſt ſynonymous | 
with the reftoration of learning: His credit was enobled into fame; 
© his riches were dedicated to the ſervice of mankind; be correſ- 


„ ponded at once with Cairo and London, and a targo of Indian 


* ſpices and Greek books were often imported in the ſame veſſel.” 
Gibbon's Hiſt. of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, c. 66. 


(5) Bandini, Lettera ſopra i Princip] « e progrelji 7 della Biblioteca 
Laurenziana.' Firenze, 1773. 
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| 8 , 3 partienlaily of his. 8 

Lorenzo; and after various viciſſitudes of fortune, | 

and frequent and conſiderable additions, has been 
preſerved to the preſent times under the name ye 


the Bibliotheca Mediceo-Laurentiana. 


- Amongſt thoſe who imitated the ona ple; of 


Coſmo de' Medici was Niccols Niccoli. another 


citizen of Florence, who devoted his whole time 


and fortune, to the acquiſition of ancient. manu - 
ſctipts ; in this purſuit he had been eminently ſuc- 


ceſsful, having collected together eight hundred 


volumes of Greek, Roman, and Ofiental authors; 
a number in thoſe times juſtly thought very conſi- 
__— Several of theſe works he had copied 


great accuracy , and had diligently employed 


himſelf in correcting their defects and arranging 
the text in its proper order. In this reſpect he is 
juſtly regarded by Mehus as the father of this 
ſpecies of criticiſm{a), He died in 1436, having 
by his will directed that his library ſhould: be 
devoted to the uſe of the public, and appointed 
ſixteen Curators, amongſt whom was Coſmo de' 


Medici. After his death it appeared that he was 
greatly in debt; and that his liberal intentions 


were likely to be fruſtrated by the inſolvency of 
his circumſtances. - Coſmo therefore propoſed to 
his aſſociates , that if they would reſign to him the 
right of diſpoſition of the books, he would himſelf 
diſcharge all the debts of Niceolo, to which they 


readily acceded. Roving thus obrained the ſole 


(6) In pref. ad Bp. Dor p. 50. 
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direction of hs 3 he Jepolited 8 
for public uſe, in the Dominican monaſtery of 
S. Marco, at Florence, which he had himſelf 
erected at an enormous expenſe (a) This collec- 
tion was the foundation of another celebrated 
library in Florence » known. by the name of the 
Biblioteca Marciana; which is yet open to the 


centuries 6) 

(a) From the 8 9 of Niccolo Niccoli, by a we 3 
before that of Niccolo, were thoſe of Petrarca, of Lodovico Marſilio 
theſe was ſold and diſperſed after the death of its poſſeſſor. Marfiliband 
monaſtery at Florence; and that of Colucio, which almoſt equalled in 


number the library of Niccolo, was ſold by his children after his death. 
To Niccolo Niccoli we muſt therefore attribute the honor of having ſet. 


18 the firſt example of forming in Italy an inſtitution ſo favorable to the 
1g intereſts of learning, as a public library. — © Id egit vir egregius, 
be doctorum virorum amantiſſimus, quod nullum multis antea ſeculis 
ad feciſſe, neque memoria hominum conſtat, neque ullæ literz pro- 
10 „ diderunt. Rem ſane ſtatuit temporum omnium ac ſeculorum laudi- 


* bus celebrandam. Ex libris, quos homo nequaquam opulentus, & 


e diligentia comparuerat, decrevit teſtamento fieri per amicos 5 
6 bibliothecam, ad utilitatem bominum fempiternam. O præclariſſi- 
+ mum omnium quem unquam condita ſunt & utiliſſimum teſtamen- 
tum! quo non unum aliquem, aut alterum, ſed tum Græcas, tum 
latinas muſas, hujus precioſiſſimi theſauri reliquit hæredes.“ Poggits 
in funere Nic. in op. Baſil, 277. | 

(5) Tiraboſchi ſuſpeQs that the books collected by Coſmo and by 
Niccolo Niccoli, were united together i in the library of S. Marco, and 
that Lorenzo was the firſt of his family who began a collection under 


inſpection of the e at 8 * of fires: 195 Fe 5 


that the moſt celebrated collections mat had been formed in Italy, 
an Auguſtine monk, of Boccaccio, and cf Colucio Salutati. The firſt of 


Boccaccio bequeathed their collections to the library of the Auguftins | 


rerum perſæpe inops, ſupra oftingentos codices, ſummo labore ac 


his ewn roof. (Storia della Lett. Hal. l. vi. parte i. p. 98.) But 
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8 | 
la the arrangement of the ESE of S. Marco, 
| Coſmo had procured the aſſiſtance of Tomaſo 
Calandrino, who drew up a ſcheme for that pur- 


poſe; and prepared a ſcientific catalogue of the 


books it contained. In ſelecting a coadjutor, the 


| 5 choice of Coſmo had fallen on an extraordinary 
man. een Tomaſo was the ſon of a "Pu 


[able 0 remains of the a of a Aemelie library by 
Coſmo, To ſay nothing of the authority of the modern Florentine 
- bibliographers, and particularly of Bandini ( Lettera ſopra i principj, 
&c.), I may cite the explicit teſtimorly of Alberto Avogradi, a 
contemporary of Coſmo, who addreſſed to him a poem in two books, 
entitled, .De religione & magnificentia illuſtris. Coſmi Medi ces 
Florentini „ Which has been published by Lami (Delicie Erudit. 
5. 12.), in which theſe two collections are diſtinAly adverted to. 


Speaking in his firſt book of the public buildings erefted by; Coſmo, | 


and particularly of the monaſtery of S. Marco, be adds, - 
« Poſt cellas gravis iſte labor numerare libellos | 
YT. Quos duplici lingua bibliotheca tenet: © 
Ida tenet noſtros, ſervat pars altera Græcos, 
Quis poterit quot ſunt enumerare libros?” X 
'But in his ſecond book, when he deſcribes the palace of Com 
= expatiates largely on his library. 
lfte colit muſas, colit hie queque be foluta: 
O mira in redis bibliotheca ſuis! 
« Nunc legit altiſoni ſparfim pia ſcripta Maronis, 
Nun Auguſtini ſacra notata pii. ftp 
« Aut ea que Cicero; Senece moralibus atque 
© Inſudat, memori mente_notanda notans, % 
% Interdum ne fors ſemper ſua pectora curis 
© Repleat, adveniant dulcia ſcripta jubet, 
& Et quando accedit Naſo, vel quando Tibullus ; 
Aut priſcis leQtis ſæpe moderna legit, 
& Atque novas laudat muſas, nova carmina ſpectans 
© Dicit, habet faciles hæc nova muſa modos. ” 


— 


mo, 


Ts 


—_ of Saris and ranked Re in the 1 g 
order of the clergy, he had the ambition to aim 
at poſſeſſing ſome ſpecimens of theſe venerable 
relics| of ancient genius. His learning and his 
induſtry enabled him to gratify his wiſhes, and his 
perſeverance ſurmounted the diſadvantages of his 
ſituation, In this purſuit he was frequently induced 
to anticipate his ſcanty revenue, well knowing, 5 
that the eſtimation in which he was held by his 
friends, would preſerve him from pecuniary dünn? 5 
eulties. With the Greek and Roman authors no 
one was more intimately acquainted,” and as he 
wrote a very fine hand, the books he Polen, 
acquired additional value from the marginal obſer- 
vations which he was accuſtomed to make in 
peruſing them, By the rapid degrees of fortunate 
preferment, Tomaſo was, in the ſhort ſpace of 
twelve months, raiſed from his humble fituation 


to the chair of. St. Peter (a), and in eight years, 
during which time he enjoyed the ſupreme dignity, 


by the name of Nicholas V. acquired a reputation 
that has increaſed with the increaſing eſtimation 


ol thoſe ſtudies which he ſo liberally foſtered and 


protected. The ſcanty library of his predeceſſors _ 
had been nearly diſſipated, or deſtroyed by frequent 
removals between Avignon and Rome, accordin 
as the caprice of the reigning pontiff choſe either 
of thoſe places for his reſidence ; and it appears 
from the letters of Traverſari, that ſcarcely any 
thing of value remained. . V. is therefore 


(a) Bart. Facius de viris ugs bus, Flor. 1745. i 


' / 
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8 1. tw as the founder of the Ie of 

the Vatican. In the completion of this great deſign, 

it is true, much was left to be performed by his ſuc- 
eeſſors; but Nicholas had before his death eollected | 
| upwards of five thouſand volumes of Greek and 
Roman authors, and had not only expreſſed his 

intention of eſtabliſhing a library for the uſe of the t 

Roman Court, but had alſo taken meaſures for \ 
carrying ſuch intention into execution (a)]. j 

Whilſt the munificence of the rich , ab the = } 

induſtry of the learned, wyre thus employed 
throughout Italy in preſerving the remains of the 
ancient authors, ſome obſcure -individpals in a 
corner of Germany, had - conceived, and were 1, 
filently bringing to perfection, an invention, th 
which by means equally effectual and unexpected, al 
fecured to the world the refult of their labors, er 
This was the art of printing with moveable types; pi 
a diſcovery of which the beneficial effects have de 
been increaſing to tlie preſent day, and are yet | BY 
' advancing with accelerated progreſs (6). The coin- WW th 

cidence of this diſcovery with the . of the 
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' (a) Trav. Ep. in pref. p. 65. 
(5). Of the numerous authors wk have minutely inquired into « th 

Ee 

riſe of this uſeful art no one has had greater opportunities of obtaining 
information, or has purſued hi; inquiries with more accuracy than 
Mr. Heineken, who has clearly shown, that the fabrication of cards 
for games of chance, was firſt practiſed in Germany, and was in uſe 
before the cloſe of the fourteenth century. Not long afterwards, the - My 
fame art that had at firſt been ſubſervient to the amuſement; was 
employed to gratify the ſuperſtition of the people, and it became uſual 
te eut upon blocks of wood the figures of ſaints, with inſcriptions. Þ 1 
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times in which it had birth „ Was.  kighty tortanate. 


\ 
2 * : 


Had it been made known at a much earlier period, © 


it would have been diſregarded , or forgotten, 
from the mere want of materials on which to 
exerciſe it; and had it been further poſtponed, it 
is probable, that notwithſtanding the generolity of 
the rich, and the diligenee-of the learned, many 
works would have been totally loſt, which are now 
juſtly regarded as Who Te: THORAC: _ W 
human intelle&. - 5 


Nearly the ke: period of time 0 gave a 5 . 


world this important diſcovery, ſaw the deſtruCtion 


of the Roman empire in the eaſt. In the year 


1453 the city of Conſtantinople was captured 5 
the Turks, under the command of Mahomet II, 

after a vigorous defence of fifty-three days. The 
encouragement which had been ſhown to the Greek . 
profeſſors at Florence, and the character of Coſmo 
de' Medici as a promoter of letters, induced many 
learned Greeks. to ſeek a ſhelter in that city., where 
they met with a welcome and honorable OW 


Mr, Heineken his cited an indiſputable ſpecimen of the 18 3 
early as the year 1423. Theſe inſcriptions gave the firſt idea of 
printing with tablets of wood, which are well known to have led 
the way to the invention of moveable types. The firſt book printed 


with ſuch types was à copy of the bible, which made its appearance 


between the years 1450 and 145%, This diſcovery is certainly to be 


attributed to the Germans, whether it conſiſted in printing with blocks 
of wood, or with types moveable at pleaſure; John Guttenberg of 


Mayence, has the beſt claim to the honor of an invention which has 


ſo eſſentially contributed to enlarge the ſphere of action of the human 


faculties. Idee generale d'une conven complete eee, | 


* Vienne, 1771. 
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of works produced from the Prot (6). 
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tion. Amongſt theſe were Heel Chalcondyles, 


Johannes Andronicus Caliſtus, Conſtantius and 
Johannes Laſcaris, in whom, the Platonic philo- 


ſophy obtained freſh partiſans , and by whoſe 
' ſupport it began openly to oppoſe itſelf to that of 
Ariſtotle (a]. Between the Greek and Italian pro- 


feſſors à ſpirit of emulation was kindled that 
operated moſt favorably on the cauſe of letters. 
Publie ſchools were inſtituted at Florence for the 
ſtudy of the Greek tongue. The facility of diffufing 


their labors by means of the newly diſcovered 


art of printing, ſtimulated the learned to freſh 
exertions ; and in a few years the cities of Italy 
vied with each other in the number and elegance 


* 


(a) The celebrated Tohaunes Argyropylus , hgh ke by Dr. 


Hody amongſ the learned Greeks who did not arrive in Italy until 
after the capture of Conſtantinople, had undoubfedly taken up his 
reſidence there before that event, as is Fully shown WY Mehus. Pref. 
ad Trav. Ep. v. i. pref. 20. 

() Although Italy bas no pretenſions to the invention of printing, 
it was the firſt country that followed the example of Germany, and 


that with ſuch ardor, as not only to outvie the reſt of Europe in the 


number of printed works, but even to give ſpeedy perfection to the art, 
Much inveſtigation has been employed in determining in what city of 
Italy it was firſt practiſed, and attempts have been made to show that 
Venice produced the . Decor puellarum, in 1468, and Milan, the 
« Hiſtorie Auguſte Seriptores, in 1465. The evidence of theſe is 
at leaſt doubtful, but it is certain, that in the year laſt mentioned, the 
works of LaQantius were printed at the monaſtery of Soubiaco, in the 
Campagna of Rome, and that the grammatical work of Donatus, had 
before iſſued from the ſame preſs. The character uſed by the German 
inventors was the Gothic, and thoſe of the carly Roman printers par- 
took of the ſame form, but in a few years it was ſuperſeded by the 
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Tord the latter 3 of his life; a 8 
part of the time that Coſmo could withdraw from 


the adminiſtration of public affairs Was paſſed R 


his ſeats at Carreggi and Caffaggiolo „were he 
applied himſelf to the cultivation of his farms, 


But his happieſt hours were devoted to the ſtudy 
of letters and philoſophy, or paſſed i in the company 
and converſation of learned men. When he retired 
at intervals to his ſeat at Careggi, he was generally _ 
accompanied by Ficino, where, after having been 
his protector, he became his pupil in the ſtudy of 
the Platonic philoſophy. For his uſe Ficino begen 
thoſe laborious tranſlations of the works of Plato 
and his followers , which were afterwards com- 


pleated and publiſhed in the life-time and by the a 
liberality of Lorenzo. Amongſt the letters of Ficino 


is one from his truly venerable patron, which 
beſpeaks moſt forcibly the turn of his mind, and 
his earneſt defire of acquiring knowledge, even at 
his advanced period of life (a). Teſterday ſays 
he, © 1 arrived at Careggi—not ſo much for the un- 
poſe of improving my fields , as myſelf — let nie fee 
you, Marſilio, as joan as poſſible, and forget n not to 


character now in 1 uſe, which has therefore obtained the name 
of Roman. In the year 1471 this art was practiſed i in Naples, Bologna, 
Ferrara, and Florence, and in a short time there was ſcarcel a place of 
any note in Italy in which it was unattempted. The Carattere Corſi v0, 
or running type, was the invention of the celebrated Aldo Manutio, and 


being firſt uſed-in Italy, thence acquired the name of the Tralio, or 


Aldine, character. "IS 
(a) Heini Ep. lib. i. Ep. 1. 


$ 


from which he F no inconſiderable revenue. | 


| 


4 . 


4 py ala ol, \ 
„ . 


. „ > bo: Plas, al 

SUMMO BQNO— which T preſume, accordi to youll 
promiſe , you have ere this tranſlated into . 20 
there is no employment to which 1 ſo ardently devoig 


5, | or myſelf as to ind out the true road o "I 


Come then, and fail not io bring with you e Orphe 
tyre.” Whatever might be the - proficiency. > 
Coſmo in the myſteries of his favorite philoſophy 
there is 'reaſon to believe” that he applied: tholh 
_ doctrines and precepts Which furniſhed-the litigionl | 
diſputants of the age with ud plentiful ſource H 
contention, to the purpoſes of real life and practio 
improvement. Notwithſtanding his 2 
uſeful life, he often regretted the * had . ts 
Midas was not more ſparing of his' money, N 
Ficino, than Coſmo was of his time. 
The wealth and influence that Coſmo hal 
acquired, had: long entitled him to rank with th 0 | 
moſt powerful princes, of Italy, with whom 4 
might have formed connexions by the i intermarriag 
of his children; but being apprehenſive, that ſud 
meaſures might | give riſe to ſuepicions that 
entertained deſigns inimical to the freedom of | 
ſtate, he rather choſe. to increaſe his inter 
amongſt the citizens 'pf Florence, by the marriaf 
of his children into the moſt diſtinguiſhed | muff 
of chat place. Piero his eldeſt fon marries 
Lucretia Tornabuoni , by whom he had tw 
ſons, Lorenzo, the ſubjeCt of our preſent hiſtorſ 
born on the firſt day of January 1443, an 
Giuliano born in the year 1453. Piero had all 5 
two e ; Nannina, who married Bernard 
| |  — 


515 49 ) 


Rucellai 5 and Bianca, who W hs wife of 
Guglielmo de Parzi. Giovanns , the younger ſon 
of Coſmo, eſpouſed Cornelia de Aleffandri, by 
whom he had a ſon who died very young. 
Giovanni himſelf did not long ſurvive. He died 


Living under the ſhade of paternal authority, his 
name ſcarcely occurs in the pages of hiſtory; but 
the records of literature bear teſtimony, that in his 
diſpoſition and ſtudies he did not derogate from 
that charaQeriſtic attachment to men of learning, 
by which his family Was N diſtinguiſhed ( a}. 


(a) In the Laurentian librazy are ſeveral manuſcripts which appear 
to have been copied for his uſe. At the cloſe of the works of LaQtan- 
uus (Plut. xxi. Cod. 2.) is the following memorial—Scriptus. autem 
fuit manu mea Gerardi Johannis del Ciriagio civie & notarii Floren- 
tini pro Johanne Coſmi de Medicis optimo & primario cive Floren- 
tino de anno Domini uceceLvnt. Florentie, Laus Deo. — Similar 
memorials occur in other inſtances, ( Bandinii, Cat. Bib, Laur.) Nicolo 
Tignofio inſcribed to Giovanni de Medici his treatiſe De laudibusCoſmi 
patris ejus. On bis death Naldo Naldio addreſfed a Latin poem . his 
father, which is printed in the Carmina illuſt. Poet. Ttal. v. 6. p. 45 
The ſame work contains other teſtimonies of the regret that Ra 
dots. I shall content myſelf with giving one of hag ſeveral . that 
W Allio wrote upon this occaſion. - 


| 
Hic fita magnanimi Medicis Cunt offa e 
Quanto heu privata eft ürbfque, domuſque viro 
Fratre Petro, patrizque bonis, Coſmoque parente 
Ac tanto rerum culmine dignus erat. | 


The death of Giovanni de- Medici may afford a efeful 18 :and 1 
Shall not conceal from my readers, that in the manuſcript I have before 
Cited, entitled, Origine e deſcendenza della caſa de Medici, this event 
is ſaid to have been attributed to high bring, "Mold vegans che tal 7 

Vol. I. 


* 


in the year 1461, at forty-two years of age. 


188 1. 


| Beſides his legitimate offspring, Coſmo left alſo 
a natural ſon, Carlo de' Medici, whom he liberally 
| educated, and who compenſated the diſadvantages 
of his birth by the reſpectability of his life. The 
manners of the times might be alledged in extenu- 
ation of a circumſtance apparently inconſiſtent with 
the gravity of the character of Coſmo de Medici; 
but Coſmo himſelf diſclaimed ſuch apology, and 
- whilſt he acknowledged his youthful indiſcretion, 
made amends to ſociety for the breach of a ſalutary 


regulation, by attending to he morals -and the 


welfare of his illegitimate deſcendant, Under his 
countenance Carlo became canon of Prato, and 
one of the apoſtolic notaries, and as his general 
reſidence was at Rome, he was frequently reſorted 
to by his father and brothers, for his advice and 
aſſiſtance in procuring ancient manuſcripts and other 
valuable remains of antiquity (a). 


The death of Giovanni de' Medici , on whom 
Coſmo had placed his chief Ne and che 


« morte di Giovanni derivaſſe dal ſoverchio bere e mangiare , perchs 
© era di natura Caldiſimo, e bevendo e IR tutte robe calde 
% furono poi la cagione della ſua morte. 


(a) Plures extant in tabulario Mediceo Caroli Tpiſtol®, tum .ad 
Patrem tum ad fratres, in quibus de rebus ſuis, & emendis Græcis & 
Launis codicibus ſcribit. Cetera inter mandatum habuit a Coſmo, ut 
Phalaridis Epiſtolas, e Greco in Latinum convertendas curaret. Inter 
Protonotarios Apoſtolicos relatus fuit, ac demum collegio Canonicorum 
Pratenſium prefuit. Extat in principe æde prope ſacrarium, marmo- 
reum ejus monumentum, a Dantio Aretino ſcalptum, cum hoc titulo. 
CanolLo Mxpices Cos ui FILIO PREPOSITO Lu 0817 
MCDxCIlit. Fabronivs , in vita Cos, 2, 213, 


— be. Et. 
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weak ſtate of health that Piero expicicncad; which 
rendered him unfit for the exertions of public life, 
in ſo turbulent a place as Florence, raiſed great 
apprehenſions in Coſmo, that at his deceaſe, the 
ſplendor of his family would cloſe. Theſe reflections 
embittered the repoſe of his latter days. A ſhort 
time before his death, being carried through the 
apartments of his . after having recently loſt 
his ſon, he exclaimed with a ligh, & This is too 
great a houſe for ſo ſmall a family.” | Theſe appre- 
henſions were in ſome degree realized by the 
infirmities under which Piero labored during the 
few years in which he held the direClion of the 
republic; but the talents of Lorenzo ſoon diſpelled 
this temporary gloom, and exalted his family to 
a degree of reputation and ſplendor, of which it 
is probable that Coſmo himſelf had ſcarcely formed | 
an idea. | 

The kindneſs 4 attention ſhown by Coſms 3 
men of learning were not without their reward. 
His virtues and his liberality were their moſt fre- 


quent topic. In every event of his life they were 


ready to attend him, to participate with him in 
his proſperity, and to ſympathize, with him in his 
misfortunes. The affectionate epiſtles addreſſed to 
him by Poggio on his baniſhment to Padua, and 
on his recal to Florence, exhibit not only a r 
of the ſincere eſteem, but of the high admiration 
of their author (a). Of the continued attachment 

of Leonardo Aretino to his great patron, innumerable 


(a) Poggit Ep. in Ops p. 512. 33g. Ed. Baſil 


[1 


| evidences remain. Amongſt the eminent men of 
the time who endeavoured to conſole him for the 
"untimely loſs of his ſon, was Pius II. who addreſſed 


to him a Latin epiſtle, to which Coſmo replied 


with great propriety and dignity, and in a ye 
not inferior to that of this learned pontiff (a). 
the poem of Alberto Avogradi, we have LR 


had occaſion to refer (5). A conſiderable number 


of works, as well in verſe as in proſe, inſcribed to 
him on different occaſions, were, after his death, 


collected together by Bartolomeo Scala, and are- 


yet preſerved in the Laurentian Library, under the 
name of Collectiones Coſmiane (c]. j 


(a) Theſe letters will be found in the Appendix , No. IV. 

(5) © De religione & magnificentia Illuſtris Coſmi Medices Floren- 
© tint.” By which however the author only means to celebrate the 
buildings erefted by Coſmo for public and private uſe.' Accordingly, 
in his firſt book he adverts to the churches of S. Marco and S. Lorenzo, 
the dormitory of the convent of S. Croce, the chapels of Boſchetti and 
Monte Averno, and the monaſtery of Fieſole, of each of which he 
gives a deſcription. He alfo alludes to the intention which Coſmo had 
then formed, and which he afterwards executed, of erecting at Jeru- 
ſalem a houſe of reception for poor and infirm pilgrims, in which it 
ſeems he had to. contend with the prejudices of the Saracens. 


Domini tu ſancta ſepulchra, 
« OQuz ſunt Jeruſalem condetoraſſe paras, 
Magna parat Coſmus, ſed tu, Saladine, recuſas, 
0 rapiant ſenſus, iſta negata, tuos. 175 


In the ſecond book Avogradi recounts, in ſimilar language , the 
magnificence of the palaces and other buildings erected by Coſmo for 
ſecular purpoſes. 

(e) Prur. Liv. Cop. 10% This manuſcript conſiſts of e 
diſtinQt pieces, compoſing a large volume in quarto, with the portrait 


\ 


; 
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Or 


it 


Bat 8 the moſt extraordinary en 
that ſolicited the patronage of Coſmo, was the Her- 
maphroditus of Antonio Beccatelli , or as he is ufually 


called from Palermo, the place of his birth, Antonia 0 


Panhormita (a). When the reſpectability, and ſitua- 


tion of Beccatelli are conſidered, our ſurpriſe muſt 
be excited on ſinding him the avowed author of a 


of Coſmo prefixed to the work, which is alſo preceded by the fol- 
lowing short introductory epiſtle from Scala to Lorenzo de' Medici. 
Bart. Scala, Laurentio Medici, urbis ſpei, S. D. Collegi, Laurenti 
<« chariſſime, ſcripta compluria & omnia fere in quæ manus inciderunt, 
© ubi nomen Coſmi Avi tui, Patris hujus urbis legeretur. Ea redegi in 
« volumen, quod mitto nunc ad te. Velim ut tantum otii ſubtrahas 


« maximis tuis occupationibus, ut mira & legendi & intelligendi 


« divini ingenii tui ſolertia omnia percurras; & fi tibi videbuntur 
* digna quæ legantur ab hominibus, alicui ex bibliothecis Gold ut 
% inſerantur curabis. Vale.” 


(a) Beccatelli was born of a reſpectable family, in 1394, and was 


for ſome years a public profeſſor of hiſtory and letters at Pavia, 
where he enjoyed the proteQion of Filippo Viſconti, duke of Milan, 


and a ſalary of eight hundred gold crowns. After having received 


the laurel by favor of the emperor Sigiſmund , he went to the court 
of Alfonſo, king of Naples, in wfoſe employ he paſſed the remainder 


of his days, honored with the office of his ſecretary and counſellor, 


and the conſtant companion both of his ſtudies and his military 
expeditions, His © Dicta & facta Alphonſi Regis Arrugonie,” in 
four books, were commented on by Aneas Sylvius (pope Pius II.), 
and have been frequently printed. His epiſtles and orations were 
published at Venice in 1553. His Hermaphroditus is divided into 
o books, containing short epigrammatic poems on a variety of 
bjedts. Some of the leaſt exceptionable may be found at the end 
of his * Epiſtole & Orationes.” (Ven. 1553.) And others in the 
Carmina illuſtrium Poetarum Italorum. ( Vol. ii. p. 109.) The 
emainder have been ficifily confined within the limits of the 
Lavrentian Library. 


— 
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production ſo grosſly indecent as the H ermaphro- 
ditus ; when we advert to the age and character of 
Coſmo de Medici, it is no leſs extraordinary that he 
ſhould be the patron to whom it is inſcribed. 

Beccatelli did not however eſcape without repre- 
henſion, for thus indulging, at an advanced age, a 
pruriency of imagination not excuſable at any time 
of life. Amongſt others, Filelfo and Lorenzo Valla 
exclaimed againſt his licentiouſneſs. Invectives 
againſt the author were likewiſe poured out from 
the pulpit, and he was burnt in effigy at Ferrara 
and afterwards at Milan. Valla Had the charity to 
hope, that the third time the author might be 
burnt in his proper perſon (a). Even Poggio, 
who in his Facetie had not confined himſelf within 
the ſtrict limits of decorum, thought it neceſſary to 
remonſtrate with his friend Beccatelli on the inde- 
cency of his work, though he highly commends its 
elegance and latinity(b). Beccatelli attempted to 


(a) „ Declamarono contra di eſſo, inſino dal pulpito, Bernardino 
* da Siena, e Roberto da Lecce, che in Bologna, in Ferrara, e in 
« Milano lo fecero abbruciare nelle pubbliche piazze. Se dobbiam 
* credere al Valla (In Facium Inve&. II. p. 543. Ed. Baſil. 1540). 
« Non ſolo due volte fu abbruciato il libro, ma il ritratto ancora del 
* Panormita: Certe bis in celeberrimis Ttalie locis, primum Ferrarie 
* cum Papa Synodo adeſſet, iterum Mediolani omnium populorum 
« freguentia inſpectante, per imaginem chartaceam crematus eft, 
© Tertio per fe ipſum cremandus ut ſpero. 

| Zeno Diſſert. Voſs. v. i. p. 316. 

(5 68 DeleAatus ſum mchercle, varietate rerum, & elegantia 


_ © verſuum, ſimulque admiratus ſum res adeo impudicas, adeo ineptas, 


© tam venuſte, tam compoſite a te dici: atque itz multa exprimi 
+ turpiuſcula, ut non enarrari, ſed agi videantur; nec fiaa à te 


= 
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excuſe his' n by the authority of the 
ancient Greek and Roman writers , but his reply 


may rather be conſidered as a repetition than as a 


juſtification of his offence(@). On the contrary, 
there were men of known talents who expreſſed 
their thorough approbation of this performance. 
A commendatory epiſtle of Guarino Veroneſe, 
is prefixed to the manuſcript copy of it in the 
Laurentian Library, in which he defends Beccatelli, 
by alledging the example of St. Jerome. N 

One of the moſt ſtriking, though not the moſt 
pleaſing features, i in the hiſtory of the fifteenth 
century, is exhibited in the frequent and violent 
diſſenſions which took place amongſt the learned. 
In ſome inſtances theſe diſputes aroſe between 
the chiefs of the two leading ſects of philoſophy ; 
whilſt in others the conteſt was more perſonal, 
and originated in the high opinion entertained by 
the diſputants of their own reſpective merits. 
The controverſy between cardinal Beſſarion, and 
George Trapezuntius, or of Trebiſond, was of 
the former kind. A dn by birth, Beſſarion had 


« jocandi cauſa ut exiſtims, ſed os exiſtimari N Laudo ego 
docrinam tuam, . jocunditatem carminis, jocos ac ſales, tibique 
« gratias ago pro portiuncula mea, qui latinas muſas, quæ jamdudum 
<« nimium dormierunt a ſomno excitas. Pro charitate tamen, qua 
© omnibus debitores ſumus, unum eſt quod te monere & debeo & 
« yolo, ut ſcilicet deinceps graviora quadam mediteris,” * Scis 
enim non licere idem nobis, qui Chriſtiani ſumus, quod olim poetis 
qui deum ignorabant.“ 

| | Poggit Op. Ea. t p. 40. 

(a) Beccatelli _—_ lib. 4. * 80. 


% 
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early imbibed the doctrines of Plato. Having 


attained the dignity of Biſhop of Nice, he attend- 


ed in his public capacity the council of Florence, 


and was one of the diſputants on the part of the 
Greeks. Whether Beſſarion was alarmed at the 
diſorderly ſtate of his own country, or whether 
he found himſelf influenced by the arguments of 
his opponents, is uncertain; but ſoon after his 
return 'to Conſtantinople, he paid another viſit 
to Italy, where he' paſſed the remainder of his 
days. His learning and his integrity recommended 
him to Eugenius IV. who in the year 1439 


honored him with the purple; and it has been 


ſaid, that a miſtake made by his ſecretary pre- 
vented him from obtaining the pontifical dignity ; 


but the futility of this tale of Jovius has been 


ſufficiently expoſed by Hody(a). That he had 
nearly arrived at that honor is however certain; 
and his more fortunate competitor Pius II. 
endeavoured to conſole him for his diſappoint- 


ment by beſtowing upon him the empty title of 


Patriarch of Conſtantinople. In the year 1468, 
Beſſarion gave a ſtriking proof of his munificence 
and love of literature, by preſenting his very 
valuable collection of Greek and Latin manuſcripts 
to the ſtate of Venice, to be depoſited in the 
church of St. Mark. His letter to the ſenate on 
this occaſion, gives us a moſt favorable idea of 

(a) Hodius 4. Ber oeis illuſtribus, Lond. 1742. p. 146. Its 
however related by Mr. Gibbon, v, xi. ©. 66, 


oo WY 


his temper and character (2). George, though : 
called of Trebiſond., was a Cretan by birth, who, 


after having taught in different parts of Italy , was > 


at length called to Rome by Nicholas V. and 


nominated one of the apoſtolic ſecretaries. His 


arrogant and haughty, temper ſoon offended the 


Pope, and he was compelled to ſpend the 
remainder - of his days in ſeeking a precarious 
ſubſiſtence in different parts of Greece and Italy. 


The diſpute between him and Beflarion was 
occaſioned by Theodore Gaza, who publiſhed 1 


treatiſe againſt the Platonie philoſophy, and in 
commendation of the opinions of Ariſtotle , to 


which Beſſarion oppoſed a temperate and well- 
written reply. Gaza, overpowered by the argu- 


ments, or the authority of his adverſary , declined 


any further controverſy; but George of Trebiſond 


boldly came forwards to the relief of the declining 
cauſe of Ariſtotle, and in ſeveral invectives againſt 
the Platoniſts, endeavoured. to throw an odium 
on their doftrines and their morals; inſomuch, 
that there is ſcarcely a crime with which he 
heſitates to charge them, nor a public calamity 
which he does not contend to be the conſequence 


of their. ſyſtem. This attack again called forth 


Beſſarion, who, in his treatiſe © In Galumniatorem 
Platonis(b), is conſidered as having obtained a 
complete victory over his PE Other learned 


(a) Lettere & Principi, y. L p. 8. 
(5) Firſt printed by Sweynheim and Pannartz at Rome . 


1470, and ſeveral times afterwards, particularly by Aldus in 1516. 
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Greeks then in Italy, joined in the debate, The 


Italians were indeed ſilent ſpectators of the contro- 
verſy ; but the eloquence of Beſſarion, and the 
example and patronage of the Medici, overpowered 


the partiſans of Ariſtotle; and the Platonic academy 


inſtituted by Coſmo, acquired additional ſtrength, 
till by the countenance and ſupport of his grandſon 
Lorenzo, it arrived at is higheſt pitch of eminence, 
A debate of this nature , on an important ſuhject, 
if kept within the bounds, of decorum, affects not 
the diſputants with any degree of opprobrium, 
except ſa far as it may attach to the erroneouſneſs 
of their opinions, or the futility of their arguments; 
but this applies not to the other kind of contro- 
. verſy to which I have before alluded ; and of 
which the age in queſtion produced frequent 
inſtances. The turbulent and vindictive temper 
of Filelfo has already been animadverted on. 
Unwearied in ſoliciting the favors: of the great, 
he often extorted promiſes which were never 
meant to be performed, but the breach of which 
infallibly brought down the weight of his reſent- 
ment. Almoſt all the; ſovereigns of Italy were 
ſucceſſively the ſubject of his indecent ſatire, or 
his exaggerated complaints. He did not however 
eſcape without full retribution for the abuſe which 
he ſo liberally dealt around him. In Poggio he 
met with an antagoniſt, that, if poſſible, exceeded 
him in rancor and ſcurrility. Their diſpute 
commenced in an attack made by Filelfo on the 
character of Niccolo Niccoli, which, if we give 
credit even to his friend Leonardo Aretino , was 


©) 


not perſeAly immaculate (a). This gave occaſion 


to the invedtive of Poggio againſt Filelfo. If we for 
a moment ſuppoſe there could have been the 
ſlighteſt foundation for the charges exhibited 
againſt Filelfo in theſe pieces, he muſt have been 
a monſter of depravity. After reproaching him 
with the, meanneſs of his birth, Poggio purſues his 
track from place to place, ſelcceſfively accuſing 
him of fraud, ingratitude, theft, adultery , and 
yet more ſcandalous crimes. The voyage of Filelfo 
to Conſtantinople , was undertaken to ſhelter himſelf 
from puniſhment. The kindneſs of Chryfoloras, . 
who received him deſtitute and friendleſs into his 
houſe , he repaid by debauching his daughter, = 
whom Chryſoloras was therefore obliged to beſtow | 
upon him in marriage. Not ſatisfied with ſerious 
invective, Poggio has alſo introduced his adverſary 
in his Facetie ; and Filelfo will long be remembered 
as the original Hans Carvel of Prior, and La 
Fontaine (6b). The n of Poggio with 


(a) For A curious inſtance of this, ſee Leonardi e Epi 
tom. ii. p. 17. 

(5) Mr. Warton (Allo on Pope, v. ii. p. 68.) traces the gene- 
alogy, as he calls it, of this curious tale from Poggio to Rabelais, 
„Who,“ ſays he, inſerted it in his eighth book, and thirty- third 
« chapter; it was afterwards related in a book called the Hundred 
Novels. Arioſto finishes his fifth ſatire with it. Maleſpini alſo 
„ made uſe of it. Fontaine, who imagined Rabelais to be the 
« inventor of it, was the fixth author who delivered it, as our Prior 
© was the laſt, though perhaps not the leaſt ſpirited. ” If this be 
worth relating, it is worth correQting. — Mr. Warton had his infor- 
mation from the Menagiana; but he has miſtaken his authority, in 


a ST 


Lorenzo Valla were carried on with an equal 
degree of rancor and licentioufneſs; and even his 
debate with Guarino Veronefe on the comparative 
excellence of Scipio and Julius Cæſar, was ſuffi- 


ciently acrimonious. By theſe quarrels the learned 


were divided into factions, and Leonardo Aretino, 
Poggio, Niccolo Niccoli, and Beccatelli „were 
oppoſed to Valla, Niccolo Perotti, and others; but 
the leaders of theſe parties often diſagreed amongſt 
themſelves, and fcrapled not at times to accuſe 
each other of the moſt ſcandalous enormities. As 
theſe imputations were however attended by no 
very ſerious conſequences, charity would lead us 
to conclude that they were mutually underſtood 
to be rather conteſts of ſkill between theſe literary 
gladiators, than proofs of real criminality in their 
reſpective antagoniſts. The life of a ſcholar is ſeldom 
ſtained by atrocious crimes; but that almoſt all the 
learned men of the age ſhould have diſgraced them- 
ſelves by ſo ſhameleſs a degree of moral turpitude, 
is ſurely a ſuppoſition beyond the bounds of cre- 
dibility. | 

Coſmo now inch the period of his mortal 
exiſtence, but the faculties of his mind yet remained 
unimpaired. About twenty days before his death, 
when his ſtrength was viſibly on the decline, he 
entered into converſation with Ficino, and, whilſt 


placing the writings of Rabelais before the well-known work of hs | 


Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles, which is more ancient by nearly a century. 
Even Arioſto was prior to Rabelais, who was only the fourth amongſt 


theſe Hogs of Weſtphaly. Of this Menage was well aware. 
Menag. i. 36g. i 


to 


G | 


the faint beams of a ſetting ſun ſeemed to accord 
with his fituation and his feelings, began to lament 
the miſeries of life, and the imperfections inſepar- 
able from human nature. — As he continued his 
diſcourſe, his ſentiments and his. views became 
more elevated „and from bewailing the lot of 
humanity, he began to exult in the proſpect of 
that happier ſtate towards which he felt himſelf 
approaching. Ficino replied by citing correſpond- 
ing ſentiments from the Athenian ſages, and par- 
ticularly from Xenocrates; and the laſt taſk impoſed 
by Coſmo on his philofophic attendant, was to 
tranſlate from the Greek the treatiſe of that author 
on death (a]. Having prepared his mind to wait 
with compoſure the awful event, his next concern 
was the welfare of his ſurviving family, to whom 
he was defirous of imparting in a ſolemn manner, 
the reſult of the experience of a long and active 
life. Calling into his chamber his wife Conteſſing 
and his ſon Piero, he entered into a narrative of 
all his public tranſactions; he gave a full aceount of 
his extenſive mercantile connexions, and adverted 
to the ſtate of his domeſtic concerns. To Piero he 
recommended a ſtrict attention to the education | 
of his ſons, of whoſe promiſing talents he expreſſed | | 
his hopes and his approbation. He requeſted that 

his funeral might be conducted with as much 

privacy as poſlible, and concluded his paternal 

eee with W his willingneſs to un 
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(a) This e we derive from the introduction of Ficins 
to his tranſlation of that work, inſerted in the Collectiones Coſmiane. 


\ 
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to the diſpoſal of Providence whenever he ſhould 

be called upon. Theſe admonitions were not loſt 
on Piero, who communicated by letter to Lorenzo 
and Giuliano, the impreſſion which they had made 
upon his own mind (a), At the ſame time, ſenſible 
of his own infirmities, he exhorted-them to con- 
ſider themſelves not as children, but as men, 
ſeeing that circumſtances rendered it neceſſary to 
put their abilities to an early proof. A phyſician, 
ſays Piero, is hourly expected to arrive from Milan, 
but, for my own part, I place my confidence in God. 
Either the phyſician did not arrive, or Piero's 
diſtruſt of him was well founded, for, about fix 
days afterwards, being the firſt day of Auguſt 1464, 
Coſmo died, at the age of ſeventy-five years, deeply 
lamented by a great majority of the citizens of 
Florence, whom he had firmly attached to his 
intereſt, and who feared for the ſafety of the city 
from the diſſenſions that were likely to enſue (6). 

The character of Coſmo de' Medici exhibits a 
combination of virtues and endowments rarely to 
be found united in the ſame perſon. If in his 


(a) This letter yet remains, and gives us a very intereſting account 
of the conduct of Coſmo shortly before his death. I have therefore 
Inſerted it in the Appendix, from the colleftion of Fabroni. App. 
No. V. | . 


(5) In the Ricordi of Piero de' Medici is a particular account of 
the death of his father, a character of whom is there given, drawn 
with great truth and ſimplicity by the hand of filial affection. It is 
with pleaſure J illuſtrate my work with theſe authentic documents, 
* family of the Medici thus become their own hiſtorians, r. 

0s VI, 
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public wes he was ln for his age 


dence in private life. Whilſt in the character of 


chief of the Florentine republic, he ſupported a 


conſtant intercourſe with the ſovereigns of Europe 
his conduct in Florence was diveſted of all oſten- 
tation, and neither in his retinue, his friendſhips, 
or his converſation, could he be diſtinguiſhed from 
any other reſpectable citizen. He well knew the 


- cence, he was no left conſpicuous for his pru- 


jealous temper of the Florentines, and preferred 


the real enjoyment of authority, to that open 
aſſumption of it, which could only have been 
regarded as a perpetual inſult, by thoſe whom he 


permitted to gratify their own pride, in the 


reflection that they were the equals of Coſmo 
de Medici. 


14 


In affording protection to the arts of archi 


tecture, painting > and ſculpture, which then 
began to revive in Italy, Coſmo ſet the great 


example to thoſe, who by their rank, and their 


riches,, could alone afford them effedtual aid. 
The countenance ſhown by him to thoſe arts; 
was not of that kind which their profeſſors gene- 
rally experience from the great; it was not conceded 
as a bounty, nor received as a favor; but appeared 
in the friendſhip and equality. that ſubſiſted 
between the artiſt and his patron (4). In the 


(a) of this nature was the intercourſe between Coſmo and Donatello. 
The treaſures of the citizen were applied under the direction of the 
ſculptor in the acquiſition of the moſt beautiful ſpecimens of ancient 
art. Donatello ſurvived his patron, but Coſmo on his death recom- 
mended him to the attention of: Piero his fon, who amply provided 


N 


erection of the numerous public buildings in 


vhich Coſmo expended incredible ſums of money, 


he principally availed himſelf uf the aſſiſtance of 
Michellozzo Michellozzi and Filippo Brunelleſchi ; 
the firſt of whom was a man of talents, the latter of 
genius (a). Soon after his return from baniſhment, 
Coſmo engaged theſe two artiſts to form the pars 5 
a manſion for his own reſidence. Brunelleſchi 
ſcope to his invention, and produced the deten 
of a palace which might have ſuited the proudeſt 


ſovereign in Europe; but Coſmo was led by that 


prudence which, in his perfonal accommodation, 
regulated all his conduct, to prefer the ;plan of 
Michellozzi , which united extent with ſimplicity , 
and elegance with convenience (6b). With che 


for the wants of his age. Donatello died in 1466, and was buried 
in the church of S. Lorenzo, adjoining to the ſepulchre of Coſmo, 
according to his on directions, for which he alledged as a reaſon, 
that as his ſoul had always been with Coſmo whilſt living, ſo he 
deſired their bodies might be near each other when dead. 

(a) Before the time of Brunelleſchi, the Italians had imitated in 
their public buildings the Gothic ſtructures of their German neighbours. 
He was the firſt who attempted to reſtore the Grecian orders of 
architecture, and under his control this important branch of art 
pttained a degree of perſection which it had not known from the 
times of the ancients. 

(5) This venerable edifice is now the reſidence of the noble family 
of Riccardi, who, in the year 1659, purchaſed it from the grand duke 
Ferdinand II. Under the auſpices of its preſent owner, the marquis 
Riccardi, whoſe extenſive collection of manuſcripts and antiquities 
are open to public inſpection, this manſion yet emulates its ancient 
glory, In the year 1715 an inſcription was placed in one of the 


facades of the inner wy which will be found in the Appendix, 
No, VII. 


conſciouſneſs, 


/ 


1% . . 
conſciouſneſs, Brunelleſchi poſſeſſed alſo the irrita- 
bility of genius, and in a fit of vexation , he 
deſtroyed a deſign which he unjuſtly conſidered ag 
diſgraced by 1ts not being carried into execution (a). 
Having completed his dwelling, -Coſmo indulged 
his taſte in ornamenting it with the moſt precious 
remains of ancient art; and in the purchaſe of 
vaſes, ſtatues, buſts, gems, and medals, expended _ 
no inconſiderable ſum. Nor was he leſs attentive 
to the merits of thoſe artiſts which ' his native 
place had recently produced. With Maſaccio a 
better ſtyle of painting had ariſen, and the cold 
and formal manner of Giotto, and his diſciples , 
had given way to more natural and expreſſive 
compofition. In Coſmo de' Medici this riſing 
artiſt found his moſt liberal patron and protector. 
Some of the works of Maſaccio were executed in 
the chapel of the Brancacci , where they were held 
de in (ach eſtimation, that the place was regarded as 
a ſchool of ſtudy by the moſt eminent artiſts who 
immediately ſucceeded him, Even the celebrated 
lichelagnolo , when obſerving theſe paintings 
many years afterwards , in company with his 
honeſt and loquacious friend Vaſari , did not 
heſitate to expreſs his decided approbation of 
heir merits. The reputation of Maſaccio was 


„ 


(a) Coſmo had employed Brunelleſchi in completing the church 
| 5. Lorenzo, and in erecting the church and monaſtery of S. Barto- 
omeo, and acknowledged him on all occaſions as the firſt architect 
his time: after his death Colmo alſo raiſed a monument to his 
cmory, 

Tab. in vit& Cos. v. i. p. 155. 
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emulated by his diſciple Filippo Lippi, who 
executed for Coſmo and his friends many cele- 
brated pictures, of which Vaſari has given a minute 
account. Coſmo however found no ſmall difficulty 
in controlling the temper and regulating the 
eccentricities of this extraordinary character (a), 
If the efforts of theſe early maſters did not reach 
the true end of the art, they afforded conſiderable 
aſſiſtance towards it; and whilſt Maſaccio and Filippo 
decorated with their admired productions the 
altars of churches and the apartments of princes, 
Donatello gave to marble a ptoportion of form, 
a vivacity of expreſſion, to which his contempo- 
raries imagined that nothing more was wanting; 
Brunelleſchi raiſed the great dome of the cathedral 
of Florence; and Ghiberti caſt in braſs the 
ſtupendous doors of the church of St. John, which 
Michelagnolo deemed worthy to be the gates of 
paradiſe. 

In his perſon Coſmo was tall; in his youth he 


(a) His attachment to women was extreme, and if the favorite 
object reſiſted his aſſiduities, he found ſome conſolation in painting 
her likeneſs, By this unconquerable propenſity his labors were often 
Interrupted, and an expedient adopted by Coſmo to remedy it, nearly 
coſt Filippo his life. Having engaged the painter to complete a piece 
of work for him, Coſmo made him a priſoner in his chamber, but 
confinement of two days exhauſted the patience of the artiſt; At 
the riſque of his- life he made his eſcape through the window, and 
devoted himſelf for ſeveral days to his pleaſures, nor did he retum 
till ſought out and ſolicited by Coſmo, who heartily repented of a 
proce«-ding which, however friendly in its motive, was acrtaiul 
ſomewhat toe arbitrary. 
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poſſeſſed the 3 of a peepollefung connte- 
nance; what age had taken from his comelineſs, it 
had added to his dignity , and. in his latter years, 
his appearance was ſo truly venerable as to have 
been the frequent ſubject of panegyric (a). His 
manner was grave and complacent , but upon 
many occaſions he gave ſufficient proofs that this 
did not ariſe from a want of talents for ſarcaſm ; 
and the fidelity of the Florentine hiſtorians has 


preſerved many of his ſhrewd obſervations and 


remarks (ö). When Rinaldo de' Albizi, who was 


then in exile, and meditated an attack upon his 


native place, ſent a meſſage to Coſmo, importing 
that the hen would ſhortly hatch, he replied, She 
will hatch with an ill grace out of her own neſt On 
another occaſion, when his adverſaries gave him 
to underſtand that they were not ſleeping, I believe 


it, ſaid Coſmo, I have ſpoiled their ſleep. — Of what 


color in my hair 8 ſaid Coſmo , uncovering his head 


to the ambaſſadors of Vene, who came with a 


complaint againſt the Florentines, White, they 
replied ; 1t will not be lang, ſaid Coſmo, before that 
of your ſenators will be ſo 100, Shortly before his 


(a) Thus Bartolomeo Scala, on a portrait of Coſmo, painted when | 


fie was young: 


« Quz vera eſt Coſmi facies, haud vera videwr; 
6 Diſſimiles adeo longa ſenecta facit; 


% Talis erat quondam, quem nunc perfectior ætas, 
« Ex homine, inccœpit fingere velle deum.“ 


' Carm. illuſt. Poet. Tal. y. 7 P* 43g, 
(% Mac. Iſt. Fior. lib. vii. 
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death, his wife inquiring why he cloſed his eyes, 
Thas 7 may perceive more clearly „was his reply. 
lf, from conſidering the private character of 
Coſmo, we attend to his conduct as the moderator 
and director of the Florentine republic, our 
admiration of his abilities will increaſe with the 
extent of the theatre upon which he had to act. 
So important were his mercantile concerns, that 
they often influenced in a very remarkable degree 
the politics of Italy. When Alfonſo king of Naples 
leagued with the Venetians / againſt Florence, 
Coſmo called in ſuch immenſe debts from thoſe 
places, as deprived them of reſources for carrying 
on the war{a}. During the conteſt between the 
houſes of York and Lancaſter, one of his agents 
in England was reſorted to by Edward IV. 8 
ſum of money, which was accordingly furniſhed; 
to ſuch an extraordinary amount, that it might 
almoſt be conſidered as the means of ſupporting 
that monarch on the throne,- and was repaid 
when his ſucceſles enabled him to fulfil his 
engagement (b). The, alliance of Coſmo was 


(a) Mac. It. For. lib. vii. \ 


(5) La Maiſon de M=dicis eſtoit la plus grande, que je croy que 
jamais ait clte au monde :,car leurs ſerviteurs & fafteurs ont eu tant 
de credit ſoups couleur de ce nom de Mcudicis, que ce ſeroit merveilles 
à croire a ce que jen ay veu en Flandres & en Angleterre. Jen ai 
vu un appele Guerard Quanveſe preſque eſtre occafion de ſoutenir le 
Roy Eduuard le qu art cn ſon eſtat, eſlant guerre em ſon royaume 
d Angleterre, & fournir par fois au dit roy plus de ſix vingt mille 
eicus: ou il fit peu de profit pour ſon mailtre: toutes fois il recouvra 
les pieces a la longue. Un autre ay vu nommé & appele Thomas 
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ſedulouſly conrted by the princes of Italy, and 
it was remarked that by a happy kind of fatality, 
whoever united their intereſts with his, were 
always enabled either to repreſs, or to overcome 
their adverſaries. By his aſſiſtance the republic of 
Venice reſiſted the united attacks of Filippo duke 
of Milan, and of the French nation, but when 
M def of his ſupport, the Venetians were no 
longer able to withſtand their enemies. With 
whatever difficulties Coſmo had to encounter, at 
home or abroad , they generally, terminated in 
the acquiſition of additional honor to his country 
and to himſelf. The eſteem and gratitude of his 
fellow- citizens were fully ſhown a ſhort time be- 
fore his death, when by a public decree he was 
honored with the title. of Pater Patris, an 


\ 


appellation which was inſcribed on his tomb, 


and which, as it was founded on real merit, hos | 


ever ſince den attached to the name of Colino 4 
de' Medici. 


Portunary, eſtre pleige entre le dit roy Edouard & le duc Charles de 
Bourgogne, pour cin quante mille eſcus, & une autre fois en un lieu. 
pour quatre vingt mille. Mem. de P. de cm, aps Fabr. in 


vita Laurentii, v. ü. p- Nh f 


EARL 2 8 ſhments of Lorenzo— Education— 
Lorenzo viſits different parts of Italy Conducl. of 
Piero — Conſpiracy of Luca Pitti— Fruftrated by 
Lorenzo The exiles inſligate the Venetians 10 
attack the Florentines— Battle near Bologna— Piero 
promotes the intereſts of re Fen Battiſta 
Alberti—Criſtoforo Landino Piero patronizes other 
eminent ſcholars —Gioſtra of Lorenzo and Giuliano 
Poem of Luca Pulci Poem of Angelo Politiano 

{ — DiSPUTATIONES CAMALDULENSES —-Lorerizo's 
deſcription of his miſtreſs —Sonnets in her praiſe— 

Lucretia Donati the object of his paſſion—Lorenzo 


. marries Clarice Orſfini—Vifits the duke of Milan— 
Death of Piero de Medici. e 


F » 


; FED, de' Medici was about ſixteen years of 
age when Coſmo died, and had at that time given 
ſtriking indications of extraordinary talents. From 
his earlieſt years he had exhibited proofs of a 
retentive and vigorous mind, which was culti- 
_ vated, not only by all the attention which his 
father's infirmities would permit him to beſtow, 
but by a frequent intercourſe with his venerable 
grandfather. He owed alſo great obligations in this 
reſpect to his mother Lucretia, who was one of 
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the moſt accompliſhed women of the age, and 
diſtinguiſhed herſelf not only as a patroneſs of 


learning, but by her own writings, Of theſe ſome. 
ſpecimens yet remain, which are the more entitled 


to approbation, as they were produced at a time 
when poetry was at its loweſt ebb in Italy (a). 

The diſpoſition of Lorenzo which afterwards gave 
him a peculiar claitn to the title of magnificent, 
was apparent in his childhood. Having received 
as a preſent a horſe from Sicily, he ſent the 


donor in return a gift of much greater valne, 


and on being reproved for his profuſeneſs, he 
remarked, that there was nothing more glorious 
than to overcome others in acts of generoſity. 


(a) Several of her Laudi, or hymns, are printed in the collection 


of ſacred poems by the Medici family, published by Cionacci at 


Florence, 1680, and fince reprinted at Bergamo in 1763; but a much 


more favorable ſpecimen of her | talents is given by Creſeimbeni 


( Della volgar poeſia, v. iii. p. 277.) who is of opinion that she 
excelled the greater part of, not to ſay all, the poets of her time 


Her verſifications of ſcripture hiſtory are noticed by Luigi Pulci, in 


his Morgante, which poem he was induced to complete by her 


encouragement, and in which he thus adveru to 1. weitings of his 
patroneſs. f 


« Quivi fi legge della ſua Maria. 
„ La vita, ove il ſuo libro è ſempre aperto; 
E di Eſdram di Judith e di Tobia 
« Quivi fi rende giuſto premio e merto; 
« Quiyi & intende hor V alta fantaſia 
A deſcriver Giovanni nel deſerto; 
« Quiyi cantano hor gli angeli i ſuoi verb, 
„ Dove il ver d' ogni coſa può vederſi.“ 
Morgante. Ed. Ven. per Comin de Trino, 1346, 
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OF his proficiency in claſſical learning, and the 


different branches of that philoſophy which was 


then in repnte, he. has left indiſputable proofs, 
Born to reſtore the luſtre of his native tongue, he 


had rendered himſelf conſpicuous by his poerical 


talents before he arrived at. manhood. To theſe 
accompliſhments | he united | a conſiderable ſhare 
of ſtrong natural penetration and good ſenſe, 
which, enabled him, amidſt the many difficulties 
tit hö as involved in, to act with a promptitude 
and deciſion which ſurpriſed thoſe who were 
witneſſes of his conduct; whilſt /the endowments 
which entitled him to admiration and reſpect, 


were accompanied by others that conciliated, in 


an eminent degree, the eſteem and affection af his 
{cllow - citizens. 
Tall in his ſtature, robuſt in his form, Lorenzo 


had in his perſon more the appearance of ſtrength 


than of elegance. From his birth he labored 
under ſome peculiar diſadvantages ; his fight was 
weak, his voice harſh and unpleaſing, and he 
was totally deprived of the ſenſe of ſmell (a]. 
With all theſe defects his countenance was 
dignified, ard gave an idea of the magnanimity 
of his character; and the effects of his eloquence 
were conſpicuous on many important occaſions, 
In his youth he was much addicted to active and 


laborious exerciſes, to hawking , horſemanſhip, 


and country ſports Though not born to ſupport 
a military character, he gave ſufficient proofs of 


(n) Palorius, in vitd Laur. Med. p. 9. 
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his courage, not only in 1 public tournaments , 
which were then not infrequent in Italy, but alſo 
upon more trying occaſions. Such was the verſa- 
tility of his talents, that it is difficult to diſcover. 
any department of bunt , or of amuſement, of 
art, or of ſcience, to which they were not at ſome 
time applied; and in whatever he undertook, he 
arrived at a proficiency which would ſeem to have 
required the labor of a life much longer than that 
which he was permitted to enjoy. 8 5 
Under the inſtitution of Gentile d' Urbino, kn | 
afterwards, by .the patronage of his pupil, became 
biſhop of Arete. Lorenzo received the firſt rndi- 
ments of his education, and from the inſtructions 
of his tutor, aided perhaps by the exhortations 
of his pivus mother, acquired that devotional 


temper which is ſo conſpicuous in ſome of his 


writings (a). This diſpoſition was however only 
occaſional , nor was the mind of Lorenzo over- 
ſhaded with the habitual gloom of the profeſſed 
devotee. In his hours of ſeriouſneſs, or of ſickneſs, 
the impreſſion made upon him by his early 


(a) Valori dwells with apparent CatisfaQtion on his 8217 piety. 
* Audivi,“ ſays hey © ſepius a Gentile ejus preceptore, cum quo 
* & in Gallia, quum ibi legatum ageret, & in patria familiariſſime 
« vixi, Laurentium a latere ſuo diſceſſiſſe nunquam. Die in Templo, 
* donec res divina perageretur, permanſiſſe ſemper: nocte etiam 
* ſecum ire ſolitum ad divi Pauli ſocietatem, quo conveniebant 
* plurimi, Immortali Deo in ſobrietate & vigiliis ac precibus gratias 
« agentes: obvios Chriſti pauperculos eleemoſynis proſequi ad unum 
omnes: nihil in eo puerile, nihil delicatum apparuiſſe.“ Val. in 
fit Laur. p. 5. 
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inſtructors became ſufficiently apparent; but the 


vivacity of his temper often hurried him to a 
contrary extreme; and the levity, not to ſay the 
licentiouſneſs, of ſome of his writings, is ſtrikingly 


contraſted with. the piety and ſeriouſneſs of his 
other productions. The vigor of his intellect 


ſeems to have thrown an indiſcriminate'luſtre on 
every object that preſented itſelf. So various, yet 
ſo extenſive were his powers, that they are ſcarcely 
reconcileable to that conſiſtency uf character with 
which the laws of human nature ſeldom diſpenſe a). 

In ſuperintending the ſubſequent. progreſs of 
Lorenzo, ſeveral other perſons eminent for their 
learning concurred. In the year 1457, Criſtoforo 
Landino was appointed by the magiſtracy of 
Florence to the office of public profeflor. of poetry 
and rhetoric in that city, and was ſoon afterwards 
intruſted by Piero de' Medici with the inſtruction 
of his two ſons. Between Landino and his pupil 
Lorenzo a reciprocal attachment took place, and 
ſuch was the opinion that the maſter entertained 
of the judgment of his ſcholar, that he is ſaid 
frequently to have ſubmitted his various and 


learned works to his peruſal and correction (6 


(a) This peculiarity in the character of Lorenzo was not unobſerved 
by his contemporaries. « Jam vero quo unquam in homine tam 
«© diverſz inter ſe fuerunt partes virtutum maximarum? Quid enim 
a longius abeſt quam a gravitate ſacilitas? Quis tamen te conſtantior? 
Contra vero quis clementior aut lenior? Quid tam mirabile quam 
* magnitudinem iſtam animi humanitatis condimentis temperari ?” &c. 
Pauli Corteſii Ep. ad Laur. Med. ad Dial. de Hominibus docłis 
pref. Ed. Flor. 1734. vide & Val. in vita\ Laur. p. 14. 

(5) Band. Spec. Lit. Flor. ». i. p. 183. 


Cog 


In the Greek language, in ethics, and in the” 
principles of the Ariſtotelian philoſophy, Lorenzo 
had the advantage of the precepts of the learned' 
Argyropylus (a), and in thoſe of the Platonic ſect 
he. was ſedulouſly inſtructed by Marſilio Ficino, 
for whom he retained through life an unalterable 


| 

; 

friendſhip”; but for many of his accompliſhments 
. he was not indebted to any receptor. That 
| exquiſite taſte in poetry, in muſic, and in every 
t department of the fine arts, which enabled him 
. to contribute ſo powerfully towards their reſtora- 
F tion, was an endowment of nature, the want of 


which no education could have ſupplied, 
| With ſuch qualifications Lorenzo, ſoon after the 

N death of his grandfather, entered on the ſtage of 
4 public life; for it was the laudable cuſtom of the 
4 Hlorentines early to habituate their youth to 

ſerions. and important occupations. Beſides, the 
4 infirmities of Piero de' Medici rendered ſuch a 

ar coadjutor as Lorenzo was likely to prove, of great 
Y 1 Wl i=portance to him. Having therefore completed 
85 his domeſtic education, his father judged it expe- 
dient for him to viſit ſome of the principal courts 

wy BF Italy; not ſo much for the _ purpoſe of gratifying 
an idle curioſity, as to conciliate, by a perſonal 
intercourſe, the friendſhip of thoſe with whom he 
was in future to maintain a correſpondence on 


(a) Argyropylus Byzantius inſigni fuit & auctoritate & gratia apud 
Coſmum Medicem, hujus filium Petrum, nepotemque Laurentium, 
quem non modo Græcis literis ſed at dialeQicis imbuit, eaque 


philoſophiz parte qua de moribus e Politian. in Proem. 
ad Miſcell. A 
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matters of great moment, and to inform himſelf 
of ſuch local circumſtances as might enable him to 
tranſact the affairs of the republic with every 
poſlible advantage. In the year 1465, he had an 
interview at Piſa with the ſon of Ferdinand king 
of Naples, Federigo, who after the death of his 
| eldeſt brother Alfonſo, and his nephew Federigo, 
ſucceeded to the crown This prince was then on his 
journey to Milan, to eſcort Ippolita, the daughter 
of Franceſco Sforza, from thence to Naples where 
ſhe was .to marry his elder brother Alfonſo, duke 
of Calabria (a). At this interview ſome inſtances 
of mutual reſpect and attachment took place 
between F ederigo and Lorenzo, Which we ſhall 
hereafter have occaſion to relate. 

In the following year Lorenzo made a viſit to 
Rome, where he was kindly receive by Paul ll. 
one of the moſt arrogant pontiffs that ever fat in 
the chair of St. Peter. A few months afterwards he 
proceeded throngh Bologna and Ferrara to Venice, 
and thence to Milan. During his abſence he had 
frequent letters from his father, ſeveral of which 
yet remain, and ſufficiently evince the confidence 
that Piero placed in his ſon, with whom he enters 
into a detail of all political occurrences, and to 
whom he _ tranſmits ſuch letters of importance 
as were received on public affairs during his 
abſence (b). That the reſpect paid by Piero to 
the judgment of Lorenzo, did not arile from a 


(a) Muratori, Annali & Italia. e. ix. p. 493. 
(5) App. No. VIII. 
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blind partiality, may appear from the interconrſfe 
that already ſubſiſted between Lorenzo, and ſome 
of the moſt celebrated ſcholars of the age; ſeveral 
of whom, on his occaſional abſence from'Florence, 
addreſſed themſelves to him by letter, as their 
acknowledged patron and warmeſt friend (a). 

The death of Pius II. who had preceded Paul II. 


8 in the pontifical chair, happened a few days after 
r that of Coſmo de' Medici, and not long afterwards 

died Franceſco Sforza, duke of Milan, who had 0 
e governed that ſtate with great ability for the ſpace 3 
es . e | 


{ 


(a) Some ſpecimens of theſe, which have been preſerved in che 
I Palazzo Vecchio at Florence, and not before published, are given 
in the Appendix, No. IX. The firſt is an extract of an Italian letter 
from the celebrated Luigi Pulci, the author of the Morgante, and is 
a8 ſtrongly marked by affeQion for Lorenzo, as by. the whimſical 
p-culiarities of its author's character. The ſecond is from Peregrino 
Allio , whoſe Latin poems in the Carmina Tiluft. Poet. v. i. p. 12, 
are a better teſlimony of his abilitics than the Exaggerated account 
of Negri (Scrittori Fiorentini, p. 450.) * Fu moſtrato non dato al 
mondo queſto moſtro d'ingegno e di memoria; affinche fi vedeſſe 
„ che nel ſecoio de' Ficini, de' Mirandolani, de' Benevieni 9 at 
« Barbari, de Poliziani , ingegni tutti portentoſi e grandiſſimi, poteva 
« ancora far qualche coſa di pit maravaglioſo la natura. This author 
is miſtaken in placing the death of Allio in 1458, although the 
accurate Bandini has in this inſtance adopted his authority. (Negri 
450. Band. Spec. Lit. Nor. p. 204.) I have before cited the 
epitaph by Allio 6n John de' Medici, the ſon of Coſmo, who died 
in 1463; and amongſt the, letters which I have procured from the 
Palazzo Vecchio, is one 3 bim to Lorenzo, dated the 25th of 
May 1466. That he died young may however. be inferred from | 588 
Verini. (De itlyſtr. Urbis, p. 34.) | 


« Te patiter juvenem tetricæ rapuere ſorores: 
% Acquaſlles puicos, Alli Peregrine, poetas.” 
N : 
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of fixteen years (a) This event gave no fmall 


alarm to Piero de' Medici, whoſe family had lon 

ſupported a cloſe intimacy with that of Sforza, 
from which they had mutually derived important 
advantages, Lorenzo was then at Rome, where his 
father addreſſed to him ſeveral letters, in ſome of 
which his anxiety for the peaceable eſtabliſhment 
of the widow and children of Franceſco in the 
government of Milan is ſtrongly expreſſed. By the 
death of ſo many of the Italian princes within ſo 
ſhort a ſpace of time, the minds of men began to 
be turned towards new commotions, particularly 
in Florence, where the bodily imbecility of Piero 
gave grounds to hope that a vigorous attempt to 
deprive, the houſe of Medici of its influence, might 
be crowned with ſucceſs. Nor was the coriduct 
of Piero, on his ſucceſſion to the immenſe inherit- 
ance of his father, calculated to ſtrengthen the 


(a) The Sforza were a family of adventurers. Sforza degli 
Attendogli, the father of Franceſco, from the condition of a peaſant, 
acquired ſuch a high degree of military reputation, as enabled his 
ſon, who was alſo a ſoldier of fortune, to obtain in marriage the 
daughter of Filippo Maria Viſconti, duke of Milan, and the Milaneſe 
territory, at that period one of the moſt extenſive in Italy, as her 
portion. According to tradition, Sforza was employed in turning the 
ſoil, when he was invited by ſome of his companions to enter into 
the army. His determination was a matter of difficulty, for the 
ſolution of which he reſorted to his ſpade — Throwing it into an 
oak, he declared that if it fell to the ground he would continue his 
labors, if it hung in the tree, he would purſue his fortunes. ( Murat. 
Ann. vol. ix. p. 2.) He became the father of a line of princes who 
were regarded as the moſt ſplendid ſavereigns of Italy, and ane 
alliances with the chief families in Europe. 
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friendſhip of thoſe wire C0 had attached to 6 
his intereſt. Apprehenfive that his commercial 
concerns were too widely extended, and prompted 
by the treacherous advice of Dietiſalvo N eroni, a 
man of ability and intrigue, who owed his fortunes 
to the protection and generoſity of Coſmo, he 
began indiſcriminately to colleU the ſums of money 
which his father- had adyanced to the citizens of 
Florence The reſult was ſuch as Neroni expected. 
Thoſe who were friends of the father became 


enemies of the ſon; and had not Piero diſcovered ' 


the ſnare. and deſiſted from ſuch rigorous proceed- 
ings, he might téo late have found, that in 
ſupporting the character of the merchant, he had 
torgotten that of the ſtateſman. 

Amongſt the number of opulent and aſpirin 
citizens who had reluctantly ſubmitted to the 
ſuperior talents of Coſmo de' Medici, was Luca 
Pitti, whoſe name has been tranſmitted to poſterity 
as the founder of the magnificent palace which 
has for ſome Centuries been the reſidence of the 
ſovereigns of Tuſcany. The death of Coſmo, and 
the infirmities of Piero, afforded an opportunity 
that Luca conceived to be highly favorable to-his 
ambitious purpoſes (a). Having formed a combi- - 
nation with the powerful family of the Acciajuoli, 
he attempted in conjunction with them, to ſupplant 
the authority and deſtroy the influence of the 
Medici , with the magiſtrates and council of 
Florence. Being defeated in their exertions, they 


(a) Amm. Iſt. Fior. v. iii. p. 93. 


ingly ſet out from Careggi, accompanied only by 


7M 80 1 


reſorted to more violent methods, and reſolved 
upon the aſſaſſination of Piero de' Medici; 
believing, that if they could ſucceed in ſuch a 
project, his ſons were too young to occaſion any 
formidable oppoſition to their views. Debilitated 
by the gout, Piero was generally carried in a chair 
by his domeſtics from his houſe at Careggi to his 
reſidence at Florence. Having received intimation 
of an intended commotion, and being alarmed at 
the ſudden approach of Ercole d' Eſte, brother of 
Borſo, marquis of Ferrara, DW fg the conſpirators 
had engaged to enter the territories of the republic, 
at the head of 1300 cavalry, he conceived his 
preſence to be neceſſary in Florence, and accord- 


a few attendants(a). Lorenzo, who had left 
Careggi a ſhort time before his father, was 
ſurpriſed to find the road to the city beſet by av 
armed men, and immediately ſuſpecting their he 
purpoſe, deſpatched one of his followers to him th 


with direCtions to proceed by a more retired and fa 
circuitous path, whilſt taking himſelf the direct Hu 
road, he informed thoſe Who inquired with b 
apparent anxiety for his father, that he was > 
following at a ſhort diſtance; by which means c 
Lorenzo reſcued his father from: the impending 0 


danger, and gave a ſtriking proof of that prompti- t 
tude of mind which ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed u 
him on many ſubſequent occaſions. t. 


The ſuſpicions that fell upon Luca Pitti and his 


(a) Val. in vita Laur. p. 10. | 
| party, 


perty 5 induced the eltpibinges. to . FI 1 
deſign of open violence; and the- intrigues of the 
politician were again ſubſtituted” for. the dagger 1 
of the aſſaſſin. Encouraged by the ſupport of the , 
marquis of Ferrara, they daily increaſed in number: 

and audacity, but when an open conteſt between 
the oppoſite parties was hourly expected, and tke 
citizens apprehended a renewal of thoſe ſanguinary „ 
commotions, from which, under the guidance of. | 
the Medici, they had been a long time exempted, / ' -- 
Luca ſuddenly withdrew himſelf from bie part.. 
and effected à reconciliation. with the Medic. 
Several of the malecontents followed. his mp, 
and their deſertion gave a decided ſuperiority 99 E 
ye cauſe of Piero, which was alſo moſt oppor- Pry, 
it Wl tunely ſtrengthened by the appearance of a body © 
\s of two thouſand Milaneſe troops, that kept in 
y we the army of the inſurgents, and fruſtrated the 
ir hopes founded on its aſſiſtance. The friends of eee 
m he Medici failed not to take advantage of this: 5 
d fivorable concurrence; Piero Acciajuoli and hie 165 , 
two ſons, Dietiſalvo Neroni, and two of his 
h brothers , and. Niecolo Soderini, with his fon, | + 
2s Geri , were declared; enemies of the ſtate. ah... IN 

enden to baniſhment (a). The archbiſhop 
of Florence, who had taken a decided part againſt 8 
the Medici, retired to Rome. A few other citizens, 
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-d unable to ſupport their diſgrace, adopted Wan: 
tary exile; but the kindneſs of Lorenzo allayed tlie 5 IF 

FA enen of the greater eg of the e — 8 
(a) nm. . Figr. 15. p. 99-— 5 pO TE 5 5 5 > 0 

Vol. I. \ x: „ 


A * 8 I b 
* 


and „ D's in "Bape more e ko 
his intereſts. — He only knows how Fo: conguer, fad; 
Lorenzo, who knows how 1o forgive (a). 

Though exempted from the fate of ne 1 
leaders of the faction, Luca experienced a puniſh. 
ment of a more galling and, diſgraceful kind. 
From the high eſtimation in which he had before 
been held, .he fell into the loweſt, ſtate of degrads- 
tion. The progreſs of his magnificent palace u 
ſtopped; the populace who had formerly vied 
with each other in giving aſſiſtance, refuſed any 
longer to labor for him; many opulent citizem 
who had contributed caltly articles and materials 
demanded. them back, alledging that they were 
only lent. The remainder -of his days was paſled 
in obſcurity and neglect, but the extenſive man- 
ſion which his pride had planned, null remains 
to give W to his name "(2 


* 
3 


(a) Val. in „ird. p. 11. Fabr. in vith 1 v. i. 1. 22. 
() Tt is deſerving of remark that Machiavelli is miſtaken not only} 
in the period he aſſigns for the commencement of this building, but 
in the motives that led to it. After relating the ſucceſsful iriterps- 
non of Luca Pitt in the affairs of the republic, in the year 1453 
by which he roſe to great eminence, and obtained a reward fron 
his fellow citizens, which was ſuppoſed to amount to 20,000 ducaty 
he adds, (Hiſt. lib. vii.) * Donde egli ſali in tanta riputazione che 
* non Coſimo ma Meſſer Luca la Citta governava. Da che egli venne 
in tanta confidanza, ch egli incomincid due edificii, l'uno a Firente, 
* Valtro a Ruciano, luogo propinqus un miglio alla ciita, tutit 
« ſuperbi e regii ; ma quello della Città al tutto maggiore che alcun 
altro che da privato cittadino fino à quel giorno foſſe ſtato edificato. 
It is however certain, that both theſe palaces were deſigned, and i 
part executed by Filippo Brugelleſchi, who died in 1446, ſeven yea!s 


\ 


, 


- . 
* * 
* 


The aefeftion of Loves Pied. nd the Sa. . i 


eſtabliſhment of the authority of the Medici n D 4 
Florence, have been ene attributed by the it - 2 IP 
Florentine hiſtorians to the abilities and 12 et 


of Lorenzo; who, inſtead of refarting to foreible 
oppoſition, employed hit on eloquence, and the 5 e 
influence of his friends, in ſubduing the reſentment 8 £ - 1 
of his adverſaries, and particularly of Luca . 0 5 
whoſe verſatile diſpoſition fluctuated a long time 3 
between the remonſtrances of his 1 9 ! 
the pacific repreſentations of Lorenzo, © A ſhort 7 5 7 5 3 
time previous to this conteſt, Lorenzo had Pi > 5 e 
ric to Naples, probably with a view of influencing 
the king to countenance his cauſe, in caſe the 85 * ©: 
diſenſions at Florence, which were then a ſubject 3 


f alarm, ſhould terminate in an open rupture. The 1 „ 
magnanimity of his conduct, as well in defeating 2 
this formidable - conſpiracy as in his lenity _ EDS 


towards his enemies, extended his reputation — 
throughout Italy. No ſooner was the reſult known. | : 1 
at Naples, than Ferdinando addreſled to him | 8 TE BD 
letter Acong'y e of admiration and eſtcoms) 10 355 5 £4, ol 


} 3 3 


before * eo related by Machiavelli ook 1 0 e in viter TY „ * 2 90 
d Filippo.) “ Ordind ancor Filippo a M. Luca Pitti , fuor della porta . 5 : 
« 28, Niccolo di Firenza, in un luogo detio Ruciano un ricco e 5 „ e 7 
« magnifico palazzo ; ma non giz a gran pezza ſimile A quello che per 7 | * 1 va "7 
jo medeſimo cominciò in Firenza, e conduſſe al ſecondo fe ſirato. W 
* con tanta grandezza e magnificenza, che d' opera Toſcana, non „ 2 ; IT 5 
de angor veduta il pin raro. ne il piu magnifico.” This palace 5 #5 5 
was afterwards purchaſed by Leonora of Toledo, wife of Colmo I. „„ 

duke of Florence, 595 was completes x under 28 ane of Hans: bc 5 ; LEES, 3 
lymeo Ammanath - ba OD AS * „„ SF es OS of 
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55 5 . Peng the ban of a monarch Whoſe 
5 8 . iy; ce for ſagacity and political knowledgs Way had 
ſuperior: to that of any other potentate in Europe hee 
E "muſt have been highly gratifying to the youthful 
Ls ah ambition of Lorenzo (a). The fucceſs of Lorenm pra 
in this eritical buſineſs increaſed. alſo the conf- the 
dence which his father had before placed in him WM. | 
and from this time he was intruſted- with a conf 
derable ſhare in the conduct of the republic, that 
well as in the management of the extenſive private 
concerns of the family. But if the prudence: of 
1 Lorenzo was conſpicuous i in defeating his adverſz 
"ries, it was more ſo in the uſe he made of hi 
victory. He well knew that humanity and ſound 
policy are inſeparable, and either did not feel, or give 
wiſely ſuppreſſed, that vindictive ſpirit which eil 
conteſts ſeldom fail to excite. 1 have heard from 
« my brother Filippo, ſays Valori, that upon hure 
c introducing to Lorenzo, for the purpoſe d 
© reconciliation, Antonio Tebalducci, Who had by 
| & different means attempted his ruin, | Lorenzo, We 
+ obſerving that my brother heſitated in requeſting 
his indulgence towards an avowed enemy, ſaid 
& to him with great kindneſs, I ou owe. yon m 
obligation, Filippo, for. introducing to me a friend; 
% but by converting an enemy into à jriend, you have 
done me à favor, which 1 hops you will as 0 
as poſſible repeat. 
The exiled party, which conſiſted principally of 
men of abilities and intrigue, Toon began to Ki 


* This letter will be found in App. Ns. x. 
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ap new a But 1 1 Aeciajnoli, 5 


reconciliation with the Medici yet remained 5 8 
practicable. His letter to Piero on this ſubject, carol 6 
the anſwer it occaſioned; are yet extant (a). May” wg 
f the other conſpirators retired to Venice, Where 4; a FP 1 2 


Ws 


eſentment, flattered - ambitions. aims of the = | 


FNr.. . Re Gs 


nd Whey inſinuated to the ſenate , that the ſupport 


er iven by the Florentines, under the influence of _ 7 
emo de' Medici, to Franceſco Sforza, had 


nabled him to defend his ſtates againſt their, : 5 PE 


cir full effect. Under the command of Bartolo- 
neo Coglione, one of the moſt celebrated 
ommanders of the time, a conſiderable army + 
as collected for the purpoſe of attacking the ſtares | 
f Florence. Several of the Italian princes joined 
n perſon the ſtandard of Bartolomeo, and amongſt . 
others Ercole d Eſte, e Sforza Prince, oh, 


* 
3 


I* 8 — - . 


rofelſes to Cite the particulars of the letters between him and Piero. 


ters published in the Appendix, from ihe collection of Fabrom. 5 


had retreated Only to Sienna, Was deſirous, before % : 1 5 


hey exerted their utmoſt endeavours to 3 i 
that formidable ſtate againſt their \ countrymen... 80 e 
is attempt might have falled of ſucceſs, bad . 
hey not, in ſeeking to gratify their W 0 5 ty LA 


enetians on the reſt” of Italy, With this view, = 1 


retenſions, and prevented their poſſeſſing them: 1 0 
elves of all Lombardy. Theſe repreſentations hall 


(a) Mackiavelli n us FR Agnolo ie to Naples, and 5 „ 2 55 
be accuracy of this hiſtortan may appear by comparing the authentic hat oY, . 5 : 8 s 


its the recital of ben by Machiavelli in the 7 book ef E 7 
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| 1 Peſiro, the lords of Roa of 1 and . | 


an 
inſomuch that this army was not more formidable M 
for its numbers, than PTE for the rank and th 
te talents of its leaders. 1 de 
Nor were the Florentines in ahi mean Fe m 
ignorant of the intended hoſtilities, or inattentive 
to their own defence. Beſides the ſupport derived 
from the duke of Milan, the king of Naples ſent 
his ſon Federigo with a powerful reinforcement 
to their aſſiſtance. Galeazzo, the young duke of 
Milan, joined the army in perſon , as did alſo 
Giovanni Bentivoglio, prince of Bologna; and the 
| command of the whole was intruſted to F ederigo 
count of Urbino (a), whoſe character as a ſoldier 
was not inferior to that of Coglione.- The adverle 
forces approached each other near Bologna, but no 
great alacrity was ſhown on either ſide to begin 
the engagement. Wearied with apprehenſions, and 1 
ſinking under the expenſe of l ſo: nume 
rous an army, the Florentines began to complain 
of the indeciſive conduct of their general, . 
they at length underſtood was chieffy to 
attributed to the duke of Milan, who reſeri 
to himſelf great authority, and having little expe- 
rience in military affairs, threw, continual obſtacle 
in the way of the chief commander. A meſſage 
therefore deſpatched to the duke, requeſting his 
| Preſence in Florence, where he foon after arrived, 
(a) © Principe di accorgiments e di yalore non ordinario ; per cl 
da tutti i piu potenti ſovrani d'Italia, era a gara richielto is condur 


* le loro truppe, e accolto coi plù ſingolati ono 
| 5 IN Tirab, Storia della Lect ek, ve i pare 13. 
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az nd ten up 3 in che . of . e 
le Medici (a). The count of Urbino being f freed „„ 
ad this reſtraint, or having no apology for longr 
g delay, attacked the advanced guard of the enemy — © 
under thes eommand of Aleflindro Sforza. The * 
engagement ſoon becam general. and continued ; yy OR, 2 f 
from noon till evening. achiavelli aſſures. us, that' v4, ; e 85 
at the cloſe of the battle both parties kept the field, COT 
that not a ſoldier Joſt his life, and that only a f., 
horſes were wounded, and fone priſoners taken 3.1 20 
but hiſtorians of more veracity Have given. 4 alter FE EF TS 
ent relation (50) It is however certain, that nor 
important conſequences reſulted from à conteſt : 
mat had excited ſo much expectation. The troops 3 
e afterwards withdrew into Band Wine „ 


(a) Dane 1467 ai. Luglio, & venne ll Suck Gale di Milano, es Wo” 8 4 
ch'era in campo contro Bartolomeo da Bergamo, in Romagna, che : : - I 


veſſava lo ſtato noſtto , e allogio in caſa noſtra, che-coſi volle, bench®  / : 5 a 
dalla ant gl folle ſtato apparecchiato in Santa Maria P 
Ricordi di Lorenzo, in App: No. A 
(3) Platins, 0 quote the Italian tranſlation, ) in reference to is „ 
battle, ſays, “ Quelli, ch' in queſta battaglia fi ritrovarono , 2 * | 8 5 2, J 
che nel età noſtra la maggior non fi vedeſſe, e vi morirono „ ONT ee: L 
(Plat. v. i. p. 448. Ven. 1744.) And Ammirato expreaſiy informs TY 
us, in direct contradiQion to Machiavelli, who, ſays he, 40 ſchernendo, * 759 
* come egli ſuol far, quella milizia, dice che non vi mori niuno, N 
that both armies fought with great courage; that according to the . PDE 
moſt moderate accourits 300 men and 400 horſes were Killed; at 3 
another account ſtated the loſs at 800, and another at 1000. men: F 
alſo cites the Venetian hiſtory of Sabellico, who denominates this 4 EDD. 
very bloody: engagement. Cos, 1 he, $6 fiamo e og. Sc We, AY 
© la verita delle W 5 e 
e e, 102. 5 i 
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"a n "het. RED the "Nlorendiais. an 


e by the mediation of the marquis of 
Ferrara, of 1 ociating for a peace. This we 
ee ed without any ſtipulation being 
introduced on the part of the exiles, and thus the 
ſtorm which ſeemed for a while to threaten. the 

deſtruction of the Florentine ſtate, after having 


been repreſſed in its firſt fury gradually abated, 


and at length. ſettled in a perfect calm. 


Although Piero de Megici was inferior 35 talents 


both to his father Coſmo and his ſon Lorenzo, 


yet he gave repeated, proofs of i ſtrong attachment 


to the cauſe of letters, and continued an hereditary 


protection to thoſe men of learning who, under 
the patronage of his father, had ariſen in, or. been 


attracted to Florence. In the year 1441 he had 
been engaged in, promoting a literary conteſt-in 


that city, by propoſing a premium for the beſt 
poem on a given ſubject. The reward of the 


' victor was to be a coronet of ſilver imitating E 


laurel wreath. The ſecretaries of the pope were 


appointed to decide upon the merits of the candi- 


dates. Splendid preparations were made. Several 


competitors appeared, and publicly recited their 
poems; but the laudable intentions of Piero were 


defeated by the folly or the knavery of the 


eccleſiaſtics, who gave the prize to the church of 


S. Maria, pretending that the merits of the pieces 
were ſo nearly equal that a deciſion was impoſſible. 
This abſurd determination occaſioned great diſſatis- 


— 


faction to the Florentines, and was Feen | 


al 


a == 32 = 2 


wm $65 © ra $3 


= * 


WO not ety. as MT fairing the * 
candidates, but the city itſelf a). 


independent of his extraordinary talents as an 
artiſt, deſerves particular notice as one of 5 
earlieſt ſcholars that abbeared; in the revival k 
letters(6). - He firſt diſtinguiſhed. himſelf by his 
Latin comedy entitled Philodozios, copies of Which 
ts he diſtributed amongſt his friends, as the work K 
„ Lepidus, an aneient Roman poet. The literati were 
t effectually | deceived, - and, | beſtowed. the "higheſt 
y wpplauſes upon a piece which they conceived to 
er be a precious remnant of antiquity. It firſt 
en appeared about the year 1425, when the rage for 
4 ancient manuſcripts was at its height, and 5 
in for a ſus N his rank with Plautus and with - 


&v. OS ”wW VYWwW wer" ww Tx 


(a) Theſe poems are however yet preſerved in us Ende 
library, Pur. xc. cod. xxxviii. The ſubject is 'Friendship. "The ' 75 
derided candidates were Michele di Noferi , Franceſco Altobianco, , 
Antonio Allio, afterwards bishop of Ficſole , Mariotto Davanzati , 


(z. L. B. Alberti, land. a Pompilio Poxxetri, 4to. Flor. 1789; 5 

Venice in 1404. In his youth he was remarkable for his agility , ; 
ſtrength, and skill in bodily exerciſes, An unquenchable thirſt of 
knowledge poſſeſſed him from his earlieſt years. In the learned lan- 
a more general acquaintance with, the ſciences than any man of that 


do ſmall share of celebrity. 8 oh / 
Vaſari, vita di Aber. bp 4 B. 1 de a Point, ar. 


(6) Alberu was of 2 noble family of Florence, but was born Kel | 


guages he made a ſpeedy and uncommon proficiency, and had perhaps 5 


The coadjutor of Piero de Medic? on ig: occa- os Ms 5 1 
ſion Was the celebrated Leo Battiſta Alberti, Who, 2 Wy th 7 885 


„ 


Anſelmo Calderoni, and Franceſco Malecarni. Pozzetti mei 1 85 
unfortunately , denominates this conteſt The triumph of literature. +. 


age. Of all the fine arts he had a thorough and practical knowledge; Tis | 
and as a painter, a ſculptor, hae Fry as an NOS; obtained . 
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. \As Alberti 1 he” years "ho | 
turned his attention to practical knowledge and 
the preſent times are indebted to him for many. : 
uſeful and amuſing inventions (5). In his Latin 
treatiſes, Which have been tranſlated into Italian 
by Co Bartoli, and publiſhed under the name 
of Opuſcoli Morali, he appears as an author of a 


great variety of ſubjeAts , but he is better known 


by his treatiſe on architecture, which has been 
tranſlated into many languages. Nor ought it to 
be forgotten, that Alberti ma e an attempt to 
reconcile the meaſure of the Latin diſtich with 
the genius of his native tongue, in which he has 
been followed 40 Claudio N 5 en 
writers (e ). x 
4 
(a) This piece was written by Alberti. during the 8 of 
ſickneſs, occaſioned by too cloſe an application to ſtudy, It was printed 
in the ſucceeding century by the younger Aldo Manutio, who had 
procured a manuſcript copy, and not aware of the deception, gravely 
confeſſes in the proem his ignorance of Zepidus the Roman poet, 
(5)- On the authority of Vaſari we may attribute to Alberti the diſco- 
very of the Camera oſcura, though that invention is generally given to 
Siambattiſta Porta in the ſucceeding century. L'anno.1437 trovo 
« per via d uno ſtrumento il modo di lucidare le proſpettive naturali 
et e diminuire le figure Kc. ( Vaſari. i in vita di Alberti, da Bottari, 
Fir. 1771.) The invention of the optical machine for exhibiting draw- 
ings ſo as to imitate nature, is indiſputably due to him. Opera ex 
« ipſa arte pingendi effecit inaudita, & ſpectatoribus incredibilia, qua 
« quidam parva in capſa concluſa puſillum Per foramen UE 
*  Vidilſes illic montes maximos,” &c. | 
Alb. vita, ab Anonymo. ap. Vaſari. ut ſip: + 
000 © this Vaſari has preſerved the following ſpecimen: 
QNueſta per eſtrema miſerabile piſtola mando, 
* A te; che we miſeramente noi.“ 


55 reputation wal Aber aan — 3 
it delervedly ſtandi high in the eſtimation of acme 


rity, muſt, however be. conſidered: as\inferior to 8 8 
that of Filippo Brunelleſchi, ho is the true e 5 {So 5 
of the art in modern times. Vafari expreſſes his 5 5 85 . 1 
diſapprobation of ſome. part of the labors of * © A 
Alberti. His paintings were not numerous, nor on 8 2 9 
a large ſcale; nor did he in this branch of art 7 


... which 2 Vaſar © 


_ obſerves, is nat much to be wondered at, as is 5 ns 5 ol 


time was moſtly devoted to other. ſtudies. His 5 5 i 
principal merit-is certainly to be ſought for in . 
uſeful diſcoyeries, and his preceptive writings.” He 8 I 
was the firſt author who attempted practical treatiſes 
on the arts of deſign, all of which, but more 
particularly his treatiſe on Seni e are allowed 1 
to exhibit a profound knowledge of his ſubject, ; a; 
and will long continue to do honor to his memory. | | 
Had all the other profeſſors of letters been filent 15 8 
as to the merits of Piero de Medici, the applauſes 
beſtowed on him by Criſtoforo Landino would 
alone be ſufficient to reſeue his memory flo m 
neglect. Landino had indeed every motive f 
gratitude to the family of his patron. He was. 
born a Florentine, and being early diſguſted with 
the Rudy of the civil law, voted: himſelf to that 


i 


Some of the ſonnets of Alberti are = 7 extant, ms are adde „ 
thoſe of Burchiello, with whom he ſeems to have been on terms of 
intimacy: and Pozzetti , who has lately favored th public with a very 
full account of this extraordinary man, has alfo Pointed out ſeveral of 
his poetical wes? which are yet ney in different libraries N 


— 
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bounty of a private friend ſupported him thron 
the early part of his education, to which the 
finances of his family were inadequate; and the 
munificence of Coſmo de Medici completed what 
the kindneſs of Angelo da Todi had begun. His 
proficiency in the Greek language was remarkable, 
even at à period when the ſtudy of it was in its 
higheſt vigor, and immediately ſupplied from its. 
native fountain. The philoſophy of Ariſtotle, and 
the dogmas of the ſtoics, had early engaged his 
attention; but from his intercourſe with the Medici, 
and his intimacy with Ficino, he afterwards 
became a decided partiſan of the new philoſophy, 
and was among the few learned men whom, 
| Ficino thought proper to conſult on his tranſlation. 
of the works of Plato. The Latin elegies of 
Landino (a] bear ample teſtimony to the virtues, 
the liberality, and the accompliſhments of Piero 


de“ Medici, whom he conſtantly honors with the 
appellation of his Mzcenas, and ſeems to have 
ſelected from the other individuals of that 


illuſtrious family, as the object of un PRI 
affection and veneration. | 


(a) To theſe poems Landino ARA e name of e being ” 


the diminutive of Aleſſandra, the appellation of his poetical miſtreſs, 
This work has not been published; but the. Canonico Bandini has 


given us ſome extracts from it in his Spec. Lit. Flor. v. i. p. 110, xc. 5. 
The prefatoty verſes to his ſecond book, addreſſed to 0 de Medici, | 


2 5 given in the Appendix, No. XIII. 


* f | | a 5 45 W 28 3 0 : 52 oY : 3 ö ; 
et poetry and gone lotions.” In potting his indi 


nations he had the good fortune to find the 1 
5 55 that led him to honor and to affluenee. hk, 
| 8 
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1. we - conſider the numerons. 1 1 e 
? 


remain of the liberality of Piero de Medici to men ; i 7 : : 
of learning, and advert at the ſame. time to the. Se? ol 
infirm ſtate of his health, and the ſhort” F 


during which he enjoyed the direction of the 8 
republic, we ſhall not heſitate in allotting to M 
a diſtinguiſhed rank amongſt the early ee 7 1 
of letters. To Piero, Benedetto Aceolti addreſſed, Doe ons 
in terms of high commendation), his hiſtory of. TY 


the wars between the chriſtians and the infidels(a), 
a work of conſiderable hiſtorical credit and which, 5 1 
in the ſucceeding century, ſerved as a guide to* 5 8 
4 Torquato Taſſo, in his immortal poem the bene. 5 on "., 5 
; lemme liberata 4575 An uninterrupted friendſhip i. nl 
. ſubfiſted between Piero and the celebrated Donato ene 
| n \ IRS 
1 (a). This work, rela in Tacky, ad un grime Venieoina53t; | 8 „ 
0 again, at Baſil, 1544, and at Florence, 1623; the laſt - mentioned n 
1 edition being accompanied by the annotations 'of Thomas Dempſter, a 85 . 
>; Scotchman, and profeſſor of humanity in the college of Bologna. It Sg e 
bY was tranſlated into Greek by Irone Ducas, and printed at Paris in 
f 1620; and into Italian by Franceſco * and publiched 15 Tr. 1 
; a eder in 354g. | 5 | - 
1 1 Lens. Dif. Ve. v. 47. 163, 0 8 
Fs (50 Accolti is not leſs blobs as 2 civilian than as a polite. 
Wt ſcholar. He was born at Arezzo, in 1415, whence his uſual appellation = 
p of Benedetto. Aretino. Having been ſent on an embaſſy from oy” 
3 5 place to Florenee, he took up his reſidence there, and i in the year. 1459 
ſucceeded Poggio Bracciolini as ſecretary to the republic , in which * 179 
5 office he continued till his death, in 1466. Beſides. his hiſtory, hes TE Abe 
: / the author of A dialogue, entitled, De preſtantia virorum ſui evi, ; . TINS I: A 
hes: inſcribed to Coſmo de' Medici, which was firſt printed in 168g. Paulo ; > 
s Corteſi, a ſevere cenſor, allows that his hiſtory is a work of greet 
7 4 induſtry, and that it throws conſiderable light or a very difficult ſubjeR. Ky FS 
3 Zeno. Dif. Voſſ. v. *. p. _ Cortes. de _ — Ts „ 


q — ela inferived « to "Hig ak of bis 
Kh Wes works (a); The Laurentian library contains 
many ſimilar inſtances of the gratitude and obſer- 
vance of the ſcholars of the time: Amongſt. thoſe 

- | Ueſerving of more particular notice is Franceſco 
hs Ottavio, Wh⁰ degicated to Piero his poem , De ceiu | 
poetatum; in which he heſitates not to repreſent 
his patron -as ſurpaſſing the example of his father, 
in his attention to the cauſe of Literature, ane in Us 
kindneſs to its. profeſlors (A]. 
No ſooner was the city of F Hrence eee 8 
peace, and the dread of a. foreign enemy removed, 
than the natural diſpoſition of the inhabitants for 
ſplendidexhibitions began torevive. Amongſt other 
amuſements, a tournament was held, in which 
Lorenzo de Medici bore away the prize, being a 
helmet of filver, with a figure of Mars as the creſt. 
In another encounter Giuliano had equal ſucceſs 
with his brother. This incident is the more 
entitled to our notice, as it has given riſe. to two 
of the moſt celebrated Italian poems of the fifteenth 
century, the Gioſtra of Lorenzo de Medici; by Luca 
Pulci; ana the Gioſtra of Giuliano de Medici, by | 
Angelo Politiano 
At what particular time this event took place, 
and whether the two brothers ſignalized -them- 
ſelves. on the fame, or on different occaſions, has 
been rondered doubrful by the inattention and 


(a) Band cas Bib. Laur. v. ii. p. 354. 148. 


(5). This poem is publiched in the carina Jef, — 
vs Vil . . % 


A 
$7" * 


kd 
- 


aw 


desde mint if Aiferne 8 N 1 1 
directly or incidentally. adverted to this ſubj jeſt. - 6 55 5 1 


Amongſt theſe, Machiavelli has miünſer med a, : 5 Kb f 
and Paulus Jovius confuſed his readers (6). Of the 8 
anthorh: who. MT: followed hw! ; Jones have DE 8 9 


7. 2 vl 
x »+ 


(a) Ifme believe Mackiveeni 1 e a6ak — in 1465, 
(at which time Lorenzo was only. ſeventeen years of age,) and was 
intended merely to turn the attention of the people from the affairs 9385 
ſtate. Per tor via adunque queſto otio, e dare che penſare agli u- 
„* mini. qualche ecoſa che levaſſero i penſieri dello ftato, fendo gl 
0 paſſato r anno che Cofimo era morto, preſero occaſione, da che foſſe 
« bene rallegrata la citta, e ordinarono due feſte (ſecondo Faltre che in S; 
0 quella città ſi fanno) ſolenniſime. Una che rappreſentava quando i 
* tre magi vennero d oriente dietro alla ſtella che diſmoſtraya I. 
„ nativita di Crifto ; la quale era di tanta pompa e fi magnifica, che 
* in ordinarla e farla, teneva pitt meſi occupata tutta la citta. Lala 
* fu un torniamients dove i primi giovani della città ff eſercitarone 
1 inſieme coi piu nominati cavalieri d'Italia; e tra i giovani forentini 
« j| pin riputato- fu Lorenzo, primo genito-di Piero, il quale non per 7 
« gratia, ma per proprio fuo valors ne dg berg 1 5 honore,” Mas. 
Hiſt. lib. vii. 5 2 LES 8 


f NN 5 
(5) In flis . Jovius Javerts td the Gioftra bn ag 25 prior 


to that of Giuliano. Politianus à prinia ſtatim juventa admirabilis / | 
* ingenii nomen adeptus eſt : cum novo illuſtrique poemate, Juliani , 
« Medicis equeſtres ludos. celebraſſet; Luca Pulcio nobili pd eta omnium * 
«© confefſione ſuperato, qui Laurertii fratris ludicrum equeſtris pugna | 
ſpectaculum, iiſdem modis & numeris decantarat, Kc. In Elog. bir. 
doct. But in his life of Leo X. he directly conttadicts his own evidence. | 

Healing of the tournament of Giuliano, he ſays: © Ejus gloriofi laboris 
* premium fuit uiamphus Politiani divini poete carminibus cele- 
*'bratus. Nec multo poſt Laurentius, ut fraternis laudibus zquatetur, NP 
novum ſpectaculum periculoſiſſimz pugnæ adidit. Hujus quo que ö 
G  ſpeciofifſimi certaminis memoriam Pulcius ipſe, Fee! 8 > e 
en edito Poemate ſempiternam fecit. ' 1 e 
3 rich Leoni * 16. e 
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theſe various authorities [a), Whilſt others have 

= gone a ſtep further, and ingrafted their own oy 
dities on the exrors of their predeceſſors (ö). 

_ amongſt thoſe who are entitled to a greater hare 

of attention, Fabroni has decided wrong e), and 


Moenckenius, after a full inquiry into all previous | 
—- teſtimony, confeſſes his inability to decide at all (dl. 
In ſolying this difficulty, it might have been 

expected that recourſe would have been had, in 
the firſt inſtance, to the internal evidence of dhe 


poems themſelves, by which all doubts on the 
ſubject would have been effectually removed]; but 
Menckenius had never ſeen even the poem of 
Politiano, though it is of much more common 


occurrence than that of Pulci (e); 3 and F abroni, 


(a) Bayle cites theſe different . bt "Dj In, as uſual, 
leaves his reader to form his own judgment upon them. Dict. Hi f. 
Art. Politien. Vide Boiſſardum. in Flog. vir. dof. N Jo. Mich 
| Brutum in Hiſt. Flor. lib. ii. ap. Bayle. © 


(5) Varillas and Baillet. The former of whom gives 2 an account 


of the poem of Politiano, ſufficiently abſurd to afford amuſement to 


che reader, the ſubſtance of which has been adopted by the latter, 
Anee. de Flor. p. 194. Jugemens des Savans, v. v. p. 29. 


(e) Fabroni places this event before the conſpiracy of Luca Pint, 
and the attempt on the life of Piero de Medici. Tau. — vita. 
v. L p. 20. 


(d) * Scriptorem qui kane: exfolran 3 ego N ſcio 
„ nullum. Certi adeo hac in re nihil definire audeo, 4 c. - "ONO 
in vita Politiani. p. 44. 


(e) 4 Compertum mihi eſt per Italos, mei —— atque 15 
< carminis probe gnaros, duobus illud libris diſtingui, nec ad finem 
+ perductum eſſe alterum, c. | Menck. in vita Pol. 9p. 43. 

with 
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with the poem of pulci before him; had deren | 

himſelf to be betrayed into an anachroniſm by the 
authority of Machiavelli. In the poem laſt men- 
tioned, not only the year, but the preciſe. day on 

which the tournament took place is particularly 
ſpecified. This appears to have been the ſeventh 
of February 1468 [a), at which time Lorenzo was 
in his twentieth ' year, to which the poet alſo 

Wl <xpresſly adverts (6), as well as to the attack lately _ 
in made upon the Florentines by Bartolomeo Coglione, 
1s called of Bergamo (c). The circumſtance that gave 

ne tile to this ſolemnity was the marriage of Braccio 
ut Hartello, an intimate friend of Lorenzo (d). The 
of Wh {cond prize of honor was . to Carlo 


* (a) © Fanno correva iſt quattro cento 8 
u, E ſeſlant otto dall' incarnazione, N 
1 « E ordinoſſi per mezzo Gennaio, 

5 « Ma il . di feſſi di Febraio,” | 

tt. 


oh | Ms Gioſtra a gn 
It muſt be obferyed; that the year, according to the Florentine com- 
dutation, did not terminate till the 25th day of March. 


tto (5) «© Ch' era al principio del venteſimo anno, 1 
— Quando e fu paziente a tanto affanno. 
ö * FF £6 ; * - - * | i 25. | 

int, (c) t Ma pol che in tutto fu l orgoglio ſpento 

. « Del furor bergamaſco: al fier leone 

_ « Venne la palma, e ciaſcun fu contento 

7 * Di far la os 0 nel ſuo antico agone.“ 

ſcio 5 WEE B. 
nch. 


(d) E fi faceva le nozze in Fiorenza 
«> Quando 2 Iciel piacque , di Braccio Martello, | 
\ Giovane ornato di tanta eccellenza' 
Ch io non 1 chi e, a quello, e. 


. 


"YA 


Yor, I. 1 H 


Nerd 1 RE 
| Borromei (a). At this time Giuliano was only in 
his fifteenth year; but he made his appearance 
on horſeback among the combatants (6), and 
obtained a prize during the ſame feſtival; it being 
evident from the poem of Pulci, that he was to 
try his courage on a future day (c) The poem 
of Politiano contains alſo ſufficient proof that the 
tournament of Giuliano is to be placed at no very 
diſtant period from that of Lorenzo, as it appears 
Lorenzo. was not then married, although that 
event took place within a fe months after. he 
had ſignalized himſelf in this 2 (4). If fur 
ther confirmation were neceſſary, it may be 
found in the Ricordi of Lorenzo, who defrayed 
tlie expenſe of this exhibition, which coſt ten 
thouſand florins, and was held in the place of 
S. Croce. In this authentic document Laren 


- 


(a) © Traſſonſi gli elmi i go rand di teſta 
* « F poſto fine a si longo martoro: 

« Fu data al giovinetto con gran feſta 

« Il primo onor di Marte, coll'alloro, 

9 EP = a Carlo Borromei fi reſta. 


Gieſtra di Tor. 


(3) © Poi ſeguitava il ſuo fratel Giuliano, - 

; « Sopra un deſtrier tutto d'acciaio coperto. 

{1 5 N ö N u 
1 (c) © Digli, che ſono per Giuliano certi ſquilli | 4 
* « Che deſtan come Carnaſciale il como, JP v 
1M Il ſuo cor magno all' aſpettata gioſtra; - 5 

' h \ 
N «* Ultima gloria di Fiorenza noſtra. 5 in 


5 4 : Ib. in firg ( 
(d) Gioſtra di Giuliano de Med. lib. il. ſtan. 4. 18 
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a ſpeaks with We modeſty of theſe his verd. | 
a ful achievements (a). 

| It muſt be confeſſed that the” poem . pales” 
» derives its merit rather from the minute informa- 

n don it gives us reſpecting this exhibition, than 
N from its poetical excellence (6). A conſiderable. > 
port of it is employed in deſcribing. the prepara- 
0 tions for the tournament, and the habits and 
tA appearance of the combatants, . The umpires were, 
Roberto da Sanſeverino, Carlo Pandolfini,, Tomaſo : 
5 Soderini, Ugolino Martelli, Niccolo Giugni, and 
5 Buongianni Gianfigliazzi. - The candidates for the 


prize were eighteen in number. The ſteed upon 


ſented to him by Ferdinand king of Naples. That 
on which he relied in the combat, by Borſo mar-. 
quis of Ferrara. The duke of Milan had furniſhed - 
him with his ſuit of armour. His motto was Le 
tems revient, His device, the fleurs de ys, the 
privilege of uſing the arms of France having ſhortly 
before been conceded to the Medici by Louis 

by a ſolemn act (e). His firſt N was with 


(a) Ric. di Lor, in App. No. XII. 

. (3) Of this poem I have ſeen only two editions; the firſt hid” 
without note of date or place , but apparently about the year 1500 5 
under the title of La-GioSTRA DI LORENZO DE MEDICIQMESSA IN RIMA. 
DA Ludi D PULCI ANNO , M. CCCC. LEVI, in which it is to be obſere 
ved, that this work is erroneouſly attributed to Luigi, the author of the 


Morgante, inſtead of Luca, his brother. The other edition is printed 


in Florence by the Giunti, in 1572, accompanied by the Ciriffo ? 
fings Calvaneo, and the Epiſtole of Luca Pulci, and is _ attributed to 
Its proper author, 
(c) The grant of this privilege yet remains. 5. a No „ 
H 2 


which Lorenzo made his firſt appearance was pre- 
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Carlo Borromei; his next with Braccio de Medici, 
Vho attacked him with ſuch ſtrength and courage, 
that if the ſtroke had taken place, Orlando him- 
- ſelf, as the poet aſſures us, could not have with. 
ſtood the ſhock. Lorenzo took ſpeedy vengeanee, 
but his ſpear breaking into a hundred pieces, his 
adverſary was preſerved from a total oyerthrou, 
He then aſſailed Carlo da Forme, whoſe helmet 
he ſplit, and whom he nearly unhorſed. Lorenz 
then changing his ſteed, made a violent attack 
upon Benedetto Salutati, who. had juſt N 
his lance ready for the comber. | | 
7 
vedeſtu mai falcon calare a piombo, 
E poi ſpianarſi, e batter forte l' ale, 
Ch' ha tratto fuori della ſchiera il colombo? 
Cosi Lorenzo Benedetto aſſale; . 
Tanto che I aria fa fiſchiar pel rombo, 
Non va si preſto folgor „non che ſtrale; 
; Dettonſi colpi che parvon d' Achille, 
E balza un mongibel ſuori di faville. 


— 


4 


Haſt thou not ſeen the falcon in his flight, 

When high in air on balanced wing he hung, 
On ſome lone ſtraggler of the covey light? - 
--- On Benedetto thus Lorenzo ſprung. 
Whilſtled the air, as ardent for the, fight, 
Fleet as the arrow flies he ruſhed along; 
Achilles' rage their meeting ſtrokes inſpires, 
Their ſparkling armour rivals Ethna's fires. 


e [ 101 ) 1 | 

The poem of Politians | is of a very different. | 

character, and though produced about the ſame. 
period of time is a century poſterior in point of 
refinement (a). The age of Politiano when he 

wrote it ſcarcely exceeded fourteen years, and it 
muſt not be denied tha ae poem bears upon the 
face of it the marks of juvenility — but what a man- 
hood does it promiſe? — From ſuch an early exu- 


berance of bloſſom what fruits might we not ex- 


pect? The general approbation with -which it was, 
received, muſt have been highly flattering both 
to the poet and the hero; nor has poſterity appeal- 
ed from the deciſion. On the cantrary, it has 


been uniformly allowed that this was one of the 


earlieſt productions in the revival of letters, that 
breathed the true ſpirit of poetry; and that it not 


only far excelled the Gioſtra of Pulci, but eſſentially = 


(a) The Stanze of Politiano on the Gioſtra of Giulfano de Me- 
dici have been frequently printed. In the earlieſt edition I have 
ſcen , they are accompanied by his Fable of Orfeo, flampate in 


Hrenze, per Gianſtephano di Carlo da Pavia, a flanza di Ser 


Piero Pacini da Peſcia, queſto di x d Ottobre u. v. xm. This , 
however, is not the firſt edition, they having been printed in 'the 
lifetime of Politiano , though without his concurrence , as appears 
by the dedication from Aleſſandro Sartio to Galeazzo Bentivoglio, 
reprinted. in the edition of 1513, wherein ' Sartio alludes to their 
hiving been printed by Plato de Benedictis, one of the beſt print- 
ers of the fifteenth century, and adds, Credo ancora che ſe al- = 
% quanto al Politiano diſpiacera che queſte ſue Stanze da lui gia 
« diſprezzate, fi ſtampino; pur all' incontro gli piacerà che aven- 
„ doſi una volta a divulgare, ſotto il titolo e nome di tua ſigno- 
« fia ſi divulghino.“ Many ſubſequent editions have been publish- 
ed; at Venice 1521. 1537, Kc. and at Padua, 20 e Yd 88 
1751. and 1765. 
H 3 
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hows towards the eſtabliſhment of a better 


taſte in Italy. r A 
It may ſeem Wenge, that although this poem 
be of conſiderable length, containing about fôur- 


teen hundred lines, it is left unfiniſhed , and 
breaks off even before the tournament begins. In- 


ſtead of giving us, like Pulci, a minute defcrip- 
tion of the habiliments of the combatants, the 
poet takes a wider circuit, and indulges himſelf 
in digreſſions and epiſodes of great extent. The 
expreſs purpoſe for which it was written would 
not indeed be very apparent , were | it not for the 
information afforded us in the commencement ; 
and even here the author does not propoſe, o 
confine himſelf to one ſubject in particular, but 
profeſſes to celebrate the feats of arins and potnps 
of Florence, and the loves and ſtudies of Giuliano 
de Medici (a). Although Giuliano be the ſubjed, 
the poem is addreſſed to Lorenzo, whoſe favor 
Politiano earneſtly ſupplicates. 


E tu, ben nato Lavuk', ſotto il cui ide 
Fiorenza lieta in pace 6 ripoſa, — 
Ne teme i venti, o'l minacciar del cielo, 
O Giove irato in viſta più cruccioſa; 
Accogli all ombra del tuo ſanto oſtelo 
La voce umil, tremante, e pauroſa; 


(a) Le glorioſe pompe, e i fieri ludi 
« Della citta che I freno allenta e ſtrings 
« A' magnanimi Toſchi: e i regni crudi 
„Di quella dea che'l terzo ciel dipinge ; 
* E i premj degni agli onorati ſtudj. ” - 
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Principio, e . di tutte TR mie e „ 
Che fol vivon d' — delle tue Tous.” | 


Deh Card mai 2 con pik alte note, 

Se non contraſti al mio voler fortuna, 
| Lo ſpirto delle membre, che divote 

Ti fur da' fati, inſih gia dalla cuna, 
Riſuoni te dai Numidi a Boote, | 
Dagl' Indi, al mar che'l noftro- ciel imbruna,. 
E, poſto'l nido in tuo felice ligno, 
Di roco .augel diventi un bianco cigno? 
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High born LorENzo, laurel - in. whoſe ſhade Ws 
Thy Florence refts, nor fears the lowering ſtorm, ' 
Nor. threatening figns in heaven's high front diſplay'd, / 
Nor Jove's dread, anger in its fierceſt form; 

O to the trembling muſe afford thine aid, | 
-- The muſe that courts thee, timorous and forlor, .. 
Lives in the ſhadow of thy proſperous tree, | 5 
And bounds her every fond deſire to thee. | 


Ere long the ſpirit that this frame inſpires, © , 
This frame, that from its earlieſt hour was thine, 
If fortune frown. not on my vaſt defires, 

Shall ſpread to diſtant ſhores thy name divine, 

To lands that feel the ſun's intenſer fires, 

That mark his earlieſt riſe , his laſt decline; 
Nurs'd in the ſhade thy forendiag: branch ſupplies, 
Tuneleſs before » 2 tuneful ſwain 1 riſe. FINS 


+4 * 


The poet then proceeds to deſcribe the youth-, TY 

. ful employments and purſuits of Giuliano de' Me- | 

: dici, and particularly adverts to his repugnance 
| H 4 


„ 


to ſurrender his heart to the attacks ae 
made upon it by the fair ſex. | 


. 


Ah quante Ninfe per lui ſoſpirorno! _ 6 
Mar fu si altero ſempre il giovinetto, 
Che mai le Ninfe amanti lo piegorno, 
Nai potè riſcaldarſi I freddo petto. Ls 
Facea ſovente pe' boſchi ſoggiorno; | 
Incolto ſempre, e rigido in aſpetto, 
II volto diffendea dal folgr 3 


Con ghirlanda di pino, o verde faggio. 


E poi, quando nel ciel parean le elle, 
Tutto gioioſo a ſua magion tornava; 
E'n compagnia delle nove ſorelle, 
Celeſti verſi con diſio cantava: 

E d' antica virtù mille fiammelle, 
Cogli alti carmi ne' petti deſtava: 
Cosi chiamando amor laſcivia umana, 
Si godea colle Muſe, e con Diana. 


1 — 


For Julian many a maiden heav'd the figh, 
And many a glance the tender flame confeſt; 
But not the radiance of the brighteſt eye, 
Could melt the icy rigor of his breaſt. 
Wild thro? the trackleſs woods the youth would hie, 
Severe of aſpect, and diſdaining reſt: 
Whilſt the dark pine, or ſpreading beech ſupplied 
A wreath *, from ſummer ſuns his head to hide. 


le, 


When evening's ſtar its e luftre lends, . 
The wanderer to his cheerful home retires, 
There every muſe his lov'd return attends, 

And generous aims, and heavenly verſe inſpires: 
Deep thro' his frame the ſacred ſong deſcends, 
With thirſt of ancient praiſe his {ot that fires ;; 
And Love, fond trifler , mourns his blunted dart, 


That harmleſs flies where Dian ſhields the heart. . 


After ſome benutiful verſes „in which Giuliano 
reproaches the weakneſs of thoſe who devote 


themſelves to the tender paſſion, he goes to the 
chaſe, which gives the poet an opportunity of - 
diſplaying his talent for deſcription, in which he 


particularly excels. Love, who feels his divinity 


inſulted, employs a ſtratagem to ſubdue the obdu- 


rate . of Giuliano. A beautiful white hind 


croſſes his way, which he purſues, but which per- 
petually eludes his, endeavours to wound it, and 
leads him far diſtant from his companions, When 
his courſer is almoſt exhauſted with fatigue, a 
nymph makes her appearance, and Giuliano, aſton- 
iſhed at her beauty , forgets the purſuit, and 
accoſts her with trepidation and amazement. Her 
anſwer completes her triumph. Evening comes 


on, and, Giuliano returns home , alone and: pen- 


five. The poet then enters upon a deſeription of 
the court of Venus in the iſland of Cyprus, which 
extends to a conſiderable length, and is ornament- 
ed with all the graces of poetry. Cupid, having 


completed his conqueſt, returns thither to recount 


his ſucceſs to his mother; who, in order to en- 


— 
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3 its value; ; is defirous. that Ginliano ſhonld 
ſignalize himſelf in a tournament. The whole band 
of loves accordingly repairs to Florence, and Giu- 
liano prepares for the combat. In a dw ſent 
by Venus, he ſeems to come off with victory. On 
his return, crowned with olive and laurel, his 
miſtreſs appears to him, but is ſoon enveloped in 
a thick cloud, and carried from his fight'; which 
incident the poet applies to the ſudden death of 
the beautiful Simonetta , the miſtreſs of Giuliano (a). 
Some conſolatory verſes” are applied to the lover, 
who awaking , invokes Minerva to crown his 
attempt with glory; But here the narrative is inter- 
rupted, nor does it appear that the author reſu- 
med his taſk at any ſubſequent period, having 
| thrown the work aſide as a production of his young- | 
q er years, ſcarcely TOY of his riper atten- 
J tion. 

| The proficiency made by Lorenzo and Giu- 
liano in active accompliſhments, did not however 
| retard their progreſs in the purſuits of ſcience, or Ml > 
1 the acquiſition of knowledge. About the year 
| 1468, Landino wrote his Diſputationes Camaldu- Wl * 
| lenſes, which, at the ſame time that they open to Wl * 
us the means of inſtruction , adopted by him in 
| the education of his Pupils , give us the faireſt evi- 

1 2 3 
| (a) On this lady we have an epitaph by Politiano , ( the ſubſtance ] 
. of which is ſaid to have been ſuggeſted to him by Giuliano, ) print- « 
ed amongſt his ſmaller poems, in Opp. Ald. 1498. And Bernardo y 


4 Pulci has alſo left an elegy on her death, publiched. by Miſcomini 7 
9 Ut Florence in 1494. 60 


e 
dence of cheir proficiency (a. In the e infancy Gy 


of ſcience, particular departments of knowledge 
are frequently cultivated with great ſucceſs; but it 
is only in, periods of high improvement that men 
are accuſtomed to comprehend the general plan 
of human life, and to allot to every occupation 

and purſuit its proper degree of importance. The 
Diſputationes Camaldulenſes afford us ſufficient proof 
that the Florentines had, at this early period, arri- 
ved at that mental elevation, which enabled them 

to take a diſtinct view of the various objects by 
which they were ſurrounded , and to apply all 

that was then known of ſcience to its beſt uſes. , 
In the introduction to this work Landino informs 
us, that having , in company with his brother 
Piero, made an excurſion from his villa in Caſen- 

tina to a monaſtery in the wood of Camaldoli, 

they found that II and Giuliano de Medici 


A 


/ 


(a) This work was firft an without note of 1 or date, 
but, as Bandini ſuppoſes, about the year 1472, (See. Lit. Nor. 
v. ii. p. 3.) or 1475. (T6. v. ii. 192.) De Bure conjectures it was: 5 
printed about the year 1480. (Bibliographie Inſtructive, v. iv. 
p. 27 . Ed. 1763.) This edition is extremely ſcarce. Bandini 
could not find à copy in the Vatican library, although it appears in 
the catalogue. It was reprinted at Strasburgh in 1508. The title of 
this laſt edition, now before me, is CHRISTOPHORI LANDINE 
FLORENTINI LIBRI RUA TUOR. Primus de vita aftiva & con- 
templativa. Secundus de ſummo bono. Tertius & quartus in Publii 
Virgilit Maronis Allegorias; and at the cloſe, Has Camaldulens 
« ſes Diſputationes pulchrioribus typis Mathias Schiirerius, artium 
doctor eæciſſit in afficina ſua litteratoria Argentoraci die 
* xxvi Auguſti. Anno Chriſti x. d vn. e Fe Bans 
imiliuno Auguſſo. 
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had arrived there before them, 3 by 


Alamanni Rinuccini, and Piero and Donato Accia- 
juoli; all men of learning and eloquence , who 
had applied themſelyes with great diligence to phi- 
loſophical ſtudies. The pleaſure of their firſt meet- 
ing was enhanced by the arrival of Leo Battiſta 
Alberti, who, returning from Rome, had met 
with Marſilio Feine; and had prevailed upon him 
to pals a. few days, during the heat of autumn, 
in the healthful retreat of Camaldoli. Mariotto, 
abbot of the monaſtery, introduced to each other 
his learned friends, and the remainder of the day, 
for it was then drawing towards evening, was 
paſſed in attending to the converſation of Alberti, 
of whoſe diſpoſition and accompliſhments Landino 
gives us a moſt favorable idea (a), On tlie fol- 
lowing day, after the performance of religions 
duties, the whole company agreed to aſcend through 
the wood towards the ſummit of the hill; and in 
a ſhort time arrived at a ſolitary ſpot, where the 
extended branches of a large beech overhung a 
clear ſpring of water. At the invitation of Alberti, 
a converſation here takes place, which he begins 
by obſerving, that thoſe perſons may be eſteemed 
peculiarly happy, who, having improved their 
minds by ſtudy, can withdraw themſelves at in- 


(a) Erat enim vir ille, omnium quos plura jam ſecula produxerint, 
omni humanitatis , ac ſalium genere cumulatiſſimus; nam quid de lit 
ters loquar ? cum nihil omnino extet, quod quidem homini ſcire 
fas fit, in quo ille ſcienter , prudenterque , non yerſaretur, Land 

D:jput. Camal. p. 7. Ed. 1508, | 
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(109 
tervals from pnblic engagements and private an- 
xiety, and in ſome agreeable retreat indulge them- | 
ſelves in an ample range through all the objects 
of the natural and moral world. “But if this be 
an occupation ſuitable for all men of learning, 

« it is more particularly ſo for you, & continued 
Alberti, addrefling himſelf to Lorenzo and Giulia- 
no, on whom the direction of the affairs of the 
4 republic is likely, from the increaſing infirmi- 
« ties of your father, ſoon to devolve (a). For 
« although, Lorenzo, you have given proof of 
« {ach virtues as would induce us to think them 
« rather of divine than human origin; although 
there ſeems to be no undertaking ſo momen- 
tous as not to be accompliſhed by that prudence 

and courage which you have diſplayed , even 
4 in your early years; and although the impulſe 

« of youthful ambition, and the full enjoyment 

* of thoſe gifts of fortune which have often in- 
* toxicated men of high expeClation and great 
& virtue, have never yet been able to impel you 
8 beyond the juſt bounds of moderation; yet, 
« both you, and that republic which you are ſhort- 
« ly to direct, or rather which now in a great 
* meaſure r on your care, will derive im- 


(a) Land. Diſput. e p. 7. Bandini conjectures that Landi- 
no compoſed this work about the year 1460, (Spec. Lit. Flor. v. il. 
p. 2.) at which time Lorenzo was only twelve years of age. But 
from the above paſſage it is evident that it was written towards the lat- 
ter part of the life of Piero de' Medici, and probably about the year 
1468 , when Lorenzo had already diſtinguished himſelf by his lucceſs- | 
ful interference in public affairs. 
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portant advantages from thoſe hours of leifure; Gay 
* which you may paſs either in ſolitary medita- If ; 
6 tion, or ſocial diſcuſſion, on the origin and na- 
ture of the human mind. For it is impoſſible 
that any perſon ſhould rightly. direct the affairs 
« of the public, unleſs he has previouſly eſtabliſh- 
« ed in himſelf virtuous habits, and enlightened 
« his underſtanding with that knowledge „which 
E will enable him clearly to diſcern why he is 
ce called into exiſtence , what is due to others, and 
« what to himſelf. ” A converſation then com- 
mences between Lorenzo and Alberti, in which 
the latter endeavours to ſhow, that as reaſon is the 
_ diſtinguiſhing characteriſtie of man, the perfection of 
his nature is only to be attained by the cultivation 
of his mind, and by a total abſtraQtion from world- 
ly purſuits Lorenzo, who is not a mere ſilent 
auditor , oppoſes a doctrine which, if carried to 
its extreme, would ſeparate man trom his duties, 
and contends, that no eſſential diſtinction can be 
made heme active and contemplative life; but 
that each ſhould mutually aſſiſt and improve the 
other; and this he illuſtrates in ſuch a variety of 
inſtances, that although it is evidently the object 
of Landino, through the medium of Alberti, to 
eſtabliſh the pure Platonic dogma , that abſtract 
contemplation can alone conſtitute the eſſence of 
human happineſs, yet Lorenzo appears to have 
raiſed objections, which the ingenuity of the phi- v 
loſopher in the ſequel of the diſpute ſeems ſcarce- W®" 
ly to have invalidated (@). On the following ah 

(a) Alberti appears, from the following paſſage, to have almoſt 
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day the lame ſubject is purſued, and Aber ful- 

ly explains the doctrine . of Plato reſpecting the 

true end and aim of human life; illuſtrating it by 
the opinions of many gf the eh celebrated fol- 
lowers of that philoſopher. The third and fourth _ -» 
days are ſpent in a commentary by Alberti on : 
the Aneid, in which he endeavours to ſhow, that 
under the fiction of the poem are repreſented the 
leading doctrines of that philoſophy which had 
been the ſubject of their previous diſeuſſton. What- 
ever may be thought of the propriety of ſuch a 


1 conſtruCtion , certain it is that there are many 
e paſſages in this poem which ſeem ſtrongly to coun- 
e eenance ſuch an opinion; and at all events, the 
N idea is ſupported by Alberti with ſuch a diſplay 
1. Wo! earning, and ſuch a variety of proofs, as muſt 
10 have rendered his commentary highly amuſing 


and inſtructiye to his yquthful auditors. 

It muſt not however be ſuppoſed, that amidſt 
be his ſtudious avocations, Lorenzo was inſenſible to 
that paſſion which has st all times been the ſoul 


ut . 
he Nef POPE „and has been ſo philoſophically „and a 
Ly 
of PIR . 
ect given up the conteſt: “Nam quod aiebas maximum idcireo inde pro- 
to « yenire reipublicæ detrimentum quod occupatis excellentioribus in- | 
| a * geniis circa veri cognitionem , ipſa a deterioribus regatur , nun- | 2 


* quam profeQto ceſſabit ſapiens , quin ſe de rebus arduis conſulen- 
of tes reCta ſemper moneat ; unde fi non opera, confilio tamen juva- 
ve dit. ( Queſt. Camal. p. 28.) Thus the philoſopher is obliged 
hi- to ſtoop from his celeſtial height, and to diſturb the calm repoſe of hia 
de- mind with the cares of this groſſer world. — Beautiful, but impracti- 
ng cable ſyſtem of philoſophy! which muſt perhaps wait for its e 

don till mother late ol being! 


M in 


ſo variouſly deſcribed ; in his own writings 1 
this ſubject he has indeed devoted a conſiderable 
portion of his works; but it is ſomewhat extrach 
dinary that he has not thought proper, upon any 
occaſion, to inform us of the name of his miſtrels; 
nor has he gratified our curioſity ſo far / as to give 
her even a poetical appellation. Petrarca had * 
Laura, and Dante his Beatrice; but Lorenzo I 
Audionſly concealed the name of the ſovereign 
his affections, leaving it to be aſcertained byy 
thouſand brilliant deſcriptions of her ſuper 
beauty and accompliſhments. In the uſual or; 
of things it is love that creates the poet; but with 
Lorenzo poetry appears to have been the occalig 

of his love. The circumſtances, as related by, hin 
ſelf, are theſe (a). * A young lady of great pA 
« ſonal attractions happened to die in Florens 
« and as ſhe had been very generally admired al 
« beloved, ſo her death was as generally lame 
“ ed. Nor was this to be wondered at, for indi 
< -pendent of her beauty, her manners wert 
c engaging , that almoſt every perſon who ag 
& any acquaintance with her, flattered hin 
« that he had obtained the chief place in heel \ 
« fections. This fatal event excited the 'extral 
< regret of her admirers; and as ſhe was cart 
& to the place of burial, with her face uncow 
“ ed, thoſe who had known her when liv 
| N pre' 20 


" . 


(a) Commento di Lor. de Medici fopra alcuni de ſuoi Sona 
nel fine delle "6s Poesie volgari, p. * 129. e. 24. 
2554. | | = 
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preſſed for a laft look at the object of their ado- 


ration, and accompanied her funeral with their 
tears 640, | 


2 Whilſt death ſmil d A080 in her lovely face.“ 
Morte bella parea nel ſuo bel volto. 


PETR. 


« On this occaſion all the eloquence and the 
wit of Florence were exerted in paying due 
honors to her memory, both in proſe and in 
verſe. Amongſt the reſt, I alſo compoſed a few 
ſonnets; and in order to give them greater ef- 
fect, I endeavoured to convince myſelf that 1 
too had been deprived of the object of my love, 
ind to excite in my own mind all thoſe paſſions 
that might enable me to move the affections of 


(a) From this ſingular, circumſtance , compared with the evidence 
one of the epigrams of Politiano, we are enabled to determine that 
lady was the beautiful Simonetta , the miſtreſs of Giuliano de 
pcs: to whoſe untimely death we have before adverted. 


« In Simoriettons: 


« Dum pulchra eſſertur nigro Simonetta feretro, 
« Blandus & exanimi ſpirat in ore lepos, | 
« NaQtus amor tempus quo non fibi turba caveret, 
« Jecit ab occluſis mille faces oculis: 
« Mille animos cepit viventis imagine riſus; 
« Ac morti inſultans eſt mea dixit adhuc ; 
* Eſt mea dixit adhuc, uondum tofam eripis illam 
« IIla vel exanimis militat ecce mihi. 
4 Dixit — & ingemuit — neque enim ſatis apta tritmphig 
“ IIla puer vidit tempora — ſed lachrymis, ” 
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& others. Under the influence of this deluſion, 1 
« began to think how ſevere. was the fate of thoſe 
« by whom ſhe had been beloved; and from 
« rhence was led to conſider, whether there wa 

« any other lady in this city deſerving of ſuch il 0 
« honor and praiſe. and to imagine the happt- 
« refs that muſt be experienced. by any one who: 
good fortune could procure him ſuch a ſubjed og 
tr his pen, I accordingly ſought for ſome ; ” 
time without having the ſatisfaCtion' of finding. ©” 
* any one, who, in my judgment, was deſer- 
« v+11p of a fincere' and ne eee But 
« when I had nearly reſigned all expectations d 


« ſucceſs, chance threw in my way that which. H 
„had been denied to my moſt diligent inquiry; le 
« as if the god of love had ſelected this hopeleh pn 
« pzriod, to give me a more deciſive proof of hu 
« power. A public feſtival was held in Florence ''* 
« to which all that was noble and beautiful uM ''* 
the city reſorted To this I was brought by ire 
« ſome of my companions (I ſuppoſe as my de N 
« tiny led) againſt my will, for I had for ſome eil 
« time paſt avoided ſuch exhibitions; or if el. 
times I attended them, it proceeded caftios front al 
« 4 compliance with cuſtom; than from any ple ©© 
jure l experienced in them. Amongſt the ladielfſl. ** 
« there aſſembled, 1 ſaw one of ſuch ſweet ai '* 
attractive manners, that whilſt I regarded her. ©" 
could not help ſaying, If this perſon were poſſe an 
«* ſed ñ the delicacy, the underſtanding , the acco to 
' « pliſhments of her who is lately dead — moſt certain, 2 
« ly ſhe excels her in the charms of her perſon, " = 


Ga 


\ 


1 


« « Refigning myſelf to my paſſion, I endeavoured 
* to diſcover, if poſſible, how far her manners 
and her converſation agreed with her appear- 
* ance, and here 1 found ſuch an aſſemblage of 
extraordinary endowments, that it was difficult 
* to ſay whether ſhe excelled more in her perſon, 
* or in her mind. Her beauty was, as I have be- 
fore mentioned, aſtoniſhing. She was of a juſt ' 
* and proper height. Her complexion extremely 
* fair, but not pale; blooming, but not ruddy. 
Her countenance was ſerious, without being 
@ ſevere; mild and pleaſant, without levity or 
@ vulgarity. Her eyes were lively, without any 
indication of pride or conceit. Her whole ſhape 
was ſo finely proportioned, that amongſt other 
women ſhe appeared with ſuperior dignity, yet 
free from the leaſt degree of formality or affec- 
tation, In walking, in dancing, or in other exer- 
ciſes which diſplay the perſon, every motion was 
elegant and appropriate. — Her ſentiments were 
always juſt and ſtriking, and have furniſhed ma- 
terials for ſome of my ſonnets; ſhe always ſpoke 
at the proper time, and always to the purpoſe, 
ſo that nothing could be added, nothing taken 
* away, Though her remarks were often keen 
and pointed, yet they were ſo tempered as not 
to give offence. Her underſtanding was ſuperior 
to her ſex, but without the appearance of arrogance 
or preſumption ; and ſhe avoided an error too 
common among women, who when they think 

12 


* 
* 


* * ſenſible , become 955 the 8 part 


lencies would far exceed my preſent limits, and 


longer at liberty, and I could not help conſ. 


which he wrote in her praiſe; and if we do nat 
allow great latitude to the partiality of a lover, wt 
- muſt confeſs that few poets have been fortunate 


| in the fifteenth _ 


15 us 1 


® inſupportable (a). 'To recount: all her exeel- 


* 1 ſhall therefore conclude with affirming, that 
chere was nothing which could be deſired in : 
« beautiful- and accompliſhed woman, which wa 
* not in her moſt. abundantly found. By theſe 
* qualities I was ſo captivated, that not a power 
4 or faculty of my body or mind remained any 


* dering the lady who had died, as the ſtar d 
* Venus, which at the approach of the ſun is to- 
4 tally overpowered and . extinguiſhed.” Such i; 
the deſcription that Lorenzo has left us of the objet 
of his paſſion, in his comment upon the fixſt ſonne 


enough to meet with a miſtreſs ſo well calculated 


to excite their * or to Jjuitify the Wp of theit 
admiration. 


The firſt pootical offspring of thi „ palin wa 
the mann. ; 


(a) Let it not be W that I $hould hazard ſuch a ſentiment 


| bent the full authority of my author, who has indeed expreſſed 


it in more general terms. Lo ingegno,” fays he, ®meravigloſs 
« & cid ſenza faſto o preſunzione, e fuggendo un certo vizio communt 
« donne, alle quali parendo d'intendere aſfai, divengono inſuppot 
'& tabili; volendo giudicare ogni coſa, che volgarmente le chiamians 
« Sacceuti,” — But we muſt xecolle thay Lorenzo de r 


b& 
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1 ; e 
nd Laſſo a me, quando f io ſon la dove ſia 

tat Quell' angelico, altero, e dolce volto, 5 

1 Il freddo ſangue intorno al core accolto 3 
vas Laſcia ſenza color la faccia W 
ele poi mirando la ſua, mi par si pia, | 

ver Chiio prendo' ardire, e torna il valor tolto 

my Amor'ne' raggi de' begli occhi involto 

ni Moſtra al mio triſto cor la cieca via; . 


E parlandogli allor, dice, io ti giuro 
Pel ſanto lume di queſti occhi belli 
Del mio ſtral forza, e del mio regno onore, 
Ch'io ſarò ſempre teco; e ti aſſicuro 
Eſſer vera pietà che moſtran quelli: 
Credogli laſſo! & da me fugge il core. 


4 "_ 


a r 


Alas for me! whene'er my footſteps trace 
Thoſe precincts where eternal beauty reigns, _ 
The ſanguine current from a thouſand veins * 
Flows round my heart, and pallid grows my face 4 
But when I mark that ſmile of heavenly grace, 
Its wonted powers my drooping ſoul regains; 12 
Whilſt Love, that in her eyes his ſtate maintains. | 
ment Points to my wandering heart its reſting place; 


Was 


e e ſtooping from his beamy manſion ſwears, 
* ++ By all that forms my power and points my darts. 


++ The living luftre of thoſe radiant eyes, 

n 1 fill will guide thy way; diſmiſs thy fears; 

1 ++ True are thoſe looks of love.“ My truſting ERA | 

Bee, * ae vow — and from me flie 
13 * 


* 


i 


The effects of this paſſion on Lorenzo were fach 


as might be expected to be produced on young 
and ſenſible mind. Inſtead of the glaring exhibi- 
tions to which he had been accuſtomed, the hurry 
of the city, and the public ayocations of life; he 
found in himſelf a diſpoſition for fitence and for 


ſolitude, and was pleaſed in . aſſociating the ideas 


produced by every rural object with that of the 
miſtreſs of his affections. Of theſe ſentiments he 


has afforded us a e in the following 


ſonnet; | { - 


$ONETT0O. "aw" 


Cerchi chi vuol, le pompe, e gli alti onori, 
Le piazze, e tempii, e gli edificii magni, ng 
Le delizie, il teſor, qual accompagni __ 
Mille duri penſier. mille dolori: 

Un verde praticel pien di bei fiori. | 
Un rivolo, che Terba intorno bagni, 92 
Un augelletto, che d' amor ſi lagni, 
Acqueta molto meglio i noſtri ardori: 

L' ombroſe ſelve, i ſaſſi, e gli alti monti, 
Gli antri oſcuri, e le fere fuggitive, 
Qualche leggiadra ninfa pauroſa; 

Quivi veggo io con penſier vaghi, e pronti, 
Le belle luci, come foſſin vive. 

Qui me le toglie or una, or altra coſa. 


— 


* 
- 


| Seek he who will in grandeur to be bleſt, 


Place in proud halls, and ſplendid courts, his joy; 
For pleaſure, or for gold, his arts employ, 
Wh all his hours unnumbered cares moleſt. 
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— A lite field in native flow'rets dreſt, 
18 A rivillet i in ſoft murmurs gliding b 

io} A bird whoſe love-fick note ſalutes the ay wet. > 
ry With ſweeter magic lull my cares to reſt. F ra 
ne And ſhadowy woods, and rocks, and towering hills, — 
or And caves obſcure, and nature's free-born train, 3 
ay And ſome lone nymph that-timorous ſpeeds along. 
ne Each in my mind ſome gentle thought inſtils A 

ne Of thoſe bright eyes that abſence ſhrouds in vaiu; 

g — Ah gentle thoughts ! J ſoon loſt the city cares among. 


Having thay happily found a mice * deſerved 
his, attention. Lorenzo was not negligent in cele- 5 
brating her praiſes, On this, his conſtant theme, *' _ 
he has given us a conſiderable number of beau- 5 
tiful ſonnets, canzoni, and other poetical compo- 
ſitions, which, like thoſe , of Petrarca, are ſome- 
times devoted to the more general celebration of 
the perſon, or the mind of his miſtreſs, and ſome- 
times dwell only on one particular fears or ac- 
compliſhment; whilſt at other times theſe produc- 
tions advert to the effects of his own paſſion which 
is analyzed and deſcribed with every poſſible 
illuſtration of dane ingenuity, and Plalophic 
refinement. | 
But having thus far traced the paſſion af Lorenzo, 
we may now be allowed to aſk who was the object 
of ſo refined a love; adored without being defined, 
and celebrated without a name? Fortunately the 
; friends of Lorenzo were not in this reſpect equally  _ 
delicate with himſelf. Politiano, in his Gioſtra pb 
Ciuliano, has celebrated the wen of Loxenza 55 


* 
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by the name of Lactetia, And Ugoling Verini 
in his Fiametta , has addreſſed to her a Ln poem 
in elegiac verſe, in which he ſhows himſelf a power: 
fol adyocate for Lorenzo, and contends, that what: 
ever might be her accompliſhments, he was a lover 
deſerving of her favor (a). Valeri affords us 
more particular information; from him we learn 
that Lucretia was a lady of the noble family of 
the Donati, equally diſtingniſhed by her beauty 
and her virtue; and a deſcendant of Curtio Donato, 
who had rendered himſelf eminent Si 
Italy by his military achievements (6). 
Whether the aſſiduities of Lorenzo, and the 
perſuaſions of his friends, were ſufficiently power- 
ful to ſoften that obduracy „which there js reaſon 
to preſume Lucretia manifeſted on his firſt addreſ- 


 Tes, yet remains a matter of doubt. The ſonnets 


of Lorenzo riſe and fall through every degree of 
the thermometer of love; he exults and he de- 
ſpairs — he freezes and he burns — he ſings of 
raptures too great for mortal ſenſe, and he applauds 


a ſeverity of virtue that no ſolicitations can move. 


From ſuch contradictory teſtimony what are we 
to conclude? Lorenzo has - himſelf preſented vs 
with the key that unlocks this myſtery. From the 
relation which he has before given , we find that 
Lucretia was the miſtreſs of the poet, and not of 
the man. Lorenzo ſought for an object to con- 


centrate his ideas, to give them ſtrength and effect, 


and he found in Lucretia a * chat . his 
(a) e. App. No. XV. 
ce) Valor. in vità Laur. p. 8. 
= - | 


„ } 
purpoſg,,. 5 deferited his praiſe: But having fs 


far realiFe@ his miſtreſs, he has dreſſed and orna- 
mented her according. to his on imagination. 
Every action of her perſon, every motion of her 


mind, is ſubjeét to his control. She ſmiles, or 
he frogs ſhe refuſes, or relents; ſhe is abſent, 


or preſent; ſhe intrudes upon his falimde by day, 
or viſits him in his nightly dreams, juſt as his pre- 


iding fancy directs. In the midſt of theſe delight- 


ful vifions Lorenzo. was called upon to attend to 


the dull realities of life. He had now aftained his 


twenty-firſt year, and his father conceived: that it 


was time for him, to enter into the conjugal ſtate. 
To this end he had negotiated a marriage between 


Lorenzo and Clarice, the daughter of Giacopo 5 


Orſini, of the nohle and powerful Roman family 
of that name, which had ſo long contended for 


— 


ſuperiority with that of the Colonna. Whether 


Lorenzo deſpaired of ſucceſs in his youthful paſ- 
lon, or Whether he ſubdued. his feelings at the 


voice of paternalAuthority, i is leſt to conjecture only, . 
Certain however it is, that in the month of De- 


cember 1468, he was betrothed to a perſon whom 
iis probable he had never ſeen, and the marriage 


ceremony was performed on the fourth day of 
june 1469 (2). That the heart of Lorenzo had 


(4) Bayle is miſtaken in ſuppoſing that the marriage of Lorenzo 
took place in 1471. Speaking of Machiavelli, he ſays; © 11 ne 
marque Pas Fannee de ce mariage, ce qui eſt un grand defaut dans 
* un Ecrivain d'hiſtoire, mais on peut recueillir de ſa narration que 
* ce fut Pan 1471.“ Dict. Hiſt. Art. Politien. In correQing Bayle, 
Merckenius. falls into 2 ee error, _ places this event in 1472. 

| Menich. in vita Pol. * 


another journey to Milan, for the purpoſe df 


narrative of their proceedings to Clarice. A letter 


. 
* ” nd 
8 8 * 
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little ſhare in this engagement i b * e 


ſtriking circumſtance. In adverting to his marriage “ o 
in his Ricordi, he bluntly remarks that he took “ « 


this lady to wife, or rather, ſays he, ſhe was given 1 
to me on the day before mentioned (a]. Notwith- WW" : 


ſtanding this apparent indifference, it appears from 
indiſputable! documents, that a real affection ſub- 
ſiſted between them; and there is reaſon to preſume 
that Lorenzo always treated her with particular 
reſpect and kindneſs, Their nuptials were cele- 
brated with great ſplendor. Two military ſpec- 
tacles were exhibited, one of which repreſented 
a field battle of horſemen „and the other the attack 
and ſtorming of a fortified citadel. - 

In the month of July following , Lorenzo took 


ſtanding ſponſor ,' in the name of his father, to 
Galeazzo, the eldeſt ſon of Galeazzo Sforza, the 


reigning duke. In this expedition he was accom 
panied by Gentile d'Urbino, who gave a regular 


from Lorenzo himſelf to his wife is alſo yet pre 
ſerved, written upon his arrival at Milan, which, 
though very ſhort, and not diſtinguiſhed by any 
flights of fancy, exhibits more ſincerity and affer- 
tion than the greater part of his amorous ſonnets (b 


Lorenzo de' Medici to his wife Clarice. 


« 1 arrived here in ſafety, and am in good health. 
* This 1 believe will pleaſe thee better than any thing 


(a) Ricordi di Lor. App. No. XII. | 
1 Fabr. in vità Lor. Adnot. & Mon. v. Ii. p. 56. 


N „ 5 
n return: at leaft ſo 1 judge from my 


« own al re to be once more with thee. Aſſociate | 
as much as poſſible with my father and my fifters. © 


* it appears @ thouſand: years till I ſee thee again. 


« this place write in time. From . e | 
* July 1469. 
* « Thy Lorenzo de Medici.” - 


Fram 4 Rico of A and the lettrs of 
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Milan with great diſtinction and honor. More 
indeed, ſays he, than were ſhown to any other perſon 
reſent , although there were many much better entitled 
ot, On his departure he preſented the ducheſs 
ith a gold necklace, and a diamond which coſt 
the bout three thouſand ducats, whence, ſays he in 
im.» Ricordi, it followed, that' the duke requeſted that 

would fland ſponſor to all his other children. 


age of his ſon. Exhauſted by bodily falling,” 
nd wearied with the arrogant and tyrannical con- 
Inct of many of thoſe who had eſpouſed his cauſe, 


an 
— nd which his infirmities prevented him from 
( erreſſing, he died on the third day of December 


469, leaving his widow Lucretia, who ſurvive@ 
Im r years. His funeral was without often- 
tion; “perhaps, ſays Ammirato, * becauſe he 
had in his lifetime given directions to that effect; 
or becauſe the parade of a magnificent 1 interment | 

might haye excited . the envy of the populies 


/ 


* 1 ſhall make all poſſible ſpeed to return to thee, —_ 


Pray to God for me. If thou want any thing from 


Gentile, it appears that Lorenzo was treated at 


Piero de' Medici did not long ſurvive the mar- 


| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 


* 


for a long time rendered him almoſt incapable of 


and the advantage of the republic. Even after he 


cc jt would have been a ſufficient title to the gt 


FF 


/ 


7 * owns his ſucceſſors, to whom it Was of more 
« importance to he great, hw to appear tobe ſo (a).” 


Before Piero was attacked by the diſorder which 


attending to public buſineſs, he had been employed 
in ſeveral embaſſies of the greateſt... importance, 
which he had executed much to his own honor, 


was diſabled from attending in the. council, h 
continued to regulate the affairs of Florence, an 


to diſcuſs with the principal ditizens the moſt i im 0, 
portant ſubjects, in ſuch à manner as to evinciſ i 
the ſolidity of his judgment and the integrity of 7a 
his heart. He poſleſſed a competent ſhare of ze 
_.. eloquence, ſome ſpecimens of which are given b bull 2; 
Machiavelli, who aſſerts that the extortions a "= 
abuſes practiſed by his friends and adherents wen e, 
ſo flagitious , and ſo hateful to his temper z, Unt N. 
he had lived it was his intention to have recalle a 
the exiled citizens; for which purpoſe he had f cj; 
interview , at his ſeat at Caffagiolo, with Agno ,,, 
Agciajuoli ; but the numerous errors of this cel 5. 
brated hiſtorian give us juſt reaſon to doubt ou 
thoſe points which have not the concurrent tell _ 
mony of other writers. * It is probable,” ſa 1707 
Tiraboſchi, © that had Piero enjoyed better heal an. 


« and longer life, he might have done more fo 
* the intereſts af literature; but if he had on 
cc been known as the father of Lorenzo de' Medic 


A. 
he r 
pen 
ff co 


« titude of poſterity.” | 
(a) Anm. I, Fear. Ps ili. p. 106. 
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POLITICAL fate Wang Venice: — Nl WB : nn 
Milan — Rome — Florence —Lorenzo ſucceeds to tig 
direction of the republic — Giuliano de WONT - 
Attack ' on © Pruto League againſ? the. Turks — 4 
Riches of the Medici — Their commercial concerns — |. 

Other ſources of their revenue — The duke of Milan 5 

viſits Florence — Lorenzo devotes his leiſure to lite- 

rature — Angelo Politiano — His temper and charac © 

ter — Death of Paul II. — A perſecytor of learned 

men — Succeeded by Sixtus IV. — Lorenzo deputed \ 


to congratulate him — Revolt and faccage of l. 
terra — Lorenzo eſtabliſhes the academy of Piſa — e 
Negotiation for a marriage between the dauphin and 2; 
a daughter of the King of Naples — The king de-. 


clines the propoſal — Ambition and rapacity of S-... 
ts IV. — League between the duke of Milan, iim 
Venetians, and the Florentines — The ling of Den- 
mark at Florence — Progreſs of the Platonic academy ES 
— Poem of Lorenzo entitled ALTERCAZIONE — Pia. | 
tonic feſtival — Effefts of this inſtitution — Number 

and celebrity of u its members. 


a+ - 


Ar Foo time of the death. of of Piero de men, 
he republic of Florence was not engaged in any 
pen war. The abſentees were however a cauſe 


of continual alarm, * the ſituation of the an 


} 


( 125 '% | 
5 8 was ſuch, as to give jnſt EOS of appre- peof 
henſion that the tranquillity of that eountry 2 1 
not long remain undiſturbed. Of theſe the pO 4ſt: 
powerful was that of Venice, which aſpire | 
nothing leſs than the dominion of all Combi OY 
and the ſupreme control of Itaty itſelf. The ſnpe-ſ"*") 
riority which it had — was in a great degree bn 
derived from the extenſive commerce then carried e 
on by the Venetians to different parts of the Eaſt n 
the valuable productions of which were conveyed 
by way of Egypt into the Mediterranean, and from a 
thence diſtributed by the Venetians throughout. 
the reſt of Europe. In this branch of commerce 
the Genoeſe gud the Florentines had ſucceſlively 
attempted to rival them; but although each d 
theſe people, and ontientarly the latter, had ob- 
tained a conſiderable portion of this lucrative trade, 
the Venetians maintained a decided ſuperiority, 
untit the diſcovery of a new and more expeditious 
communication with India, by the Cape of Good 
Hope, turned the courſe of eaſtern traffic into a 
new channel. The numerous veſſels employed in 
tranſporting their commodities to different coun- 
tries, rendered the ſtate of Venice the moſt for- 
midable maritime power in Europe. Ever intent 
on its own aggrandizement , it has only been re- 
ſtrained within its limits by formidable leagues 
between the Italian ſovereigns, and by the ſeaſon- 
able intervention of foreign powers. Its internal 
tranquillity 1s remarkably contraſted, with the tur- 
bulence of Florence; but the Venetian nohilityl 
had erected their authority on the necks of the 


* CC i 
„ and Va ee of nobles, with 1 | 
a populace of ſlaves. In no country was deſpotiſm „ 
erer reduced to a more accurate ſyſtem. The pro 
ciency. made by the Venetians in literature has 
accordingly borne no proportion to the rank which 5 
they have in other reſpecls held among the Italian 
ſtates. The ralents of the þ en orders were de- 
voted to the ſupport of their authority, or the 
extenſion of their territory; and among the lower 
daſs, with their political rights, their emulation 
was effeCtually extinguiſhed. . Whilſt the other 
principal cities of Italy were daily producing works 

of genius, Venice was content with the humble, 

but more lucrative employment of communicating 
thoſe works to the public by means of the prefs. | 
Other governments hive exhibited a different aſpect : 

at different times, according to the temper of the | 
lovereign, or the paſlions of the multitude; but : 

Venice has uniformly preſerved the ſame ſettled 

features, and remains to the preſent day a phone: 1 
menon in political hiſtory. . * 
The kingdom of Naples was at this time 1 
y Ferdinand of Arragon, Who had in the year 
458 ſucceeded his father Alfonſo. Under his 
adminiſtration that country experienced a degree 
of proſperity to which it had long been a ſtranger. 
u the ſame time that Ferdinand kept a watchful 
ye on the other governments of Italy, and parti- 
ularly on chat of Venice, he was conſulting the 5 2 
happineſs of his own ſubjects by the inſtitution of 9 
it and equal laws, and by the promotion of 
ommerce and of letters; but the virtues of the 
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| Mardi were ſulties by the” 3 of hers man, In 
and the memory of Ferdinand is diſgraced by re- be 
peated inſtances of treachery | and. inhumanity.iſ the 

| Galeazzo Maria, fon of the eminent Franteſcol Ra 
Sforza, held the ſlates of Milan, which were then life 
of conſiderable extent. Of the virtues and talents elo 
of the father little however is to be traced in hell ger 
character of the fon. Immoderate in his pleaſure, 2; 


laviſh in his expenſes , rapacious in ſupplying hid fin: 
wants, he incurred the contempt and hatred el un- 
his ſabjedts, Like another Nero, he mingled with the 
His vices a taſte for ſcience and for arts. To the the 
follies and the crimes of this man; poſterity mull op; 
trace the origin of all thoſe. evils ne after the for: 
death of Lorenzo de Medici, depopulated and laid cen 
waſte the moſt Aouriſhing' governments: of ItalyMa d 
The pontifical chair was filled by Paul TL the he 
ſacceſſor of Pius II. A Venetian by birth, he hai ſub 
been educated in the profeſſion of a wierchane. Ou of | 
his uncle Eugenius IV. being promoted to ti bor 
papacy, he changed his views, and betook bimſe hol) 
to ſtudy, but too late in life to make any grealfſſhv 
proficiency. To compenſate for this defect, Pai iter 
aſfumed a degree of magnificence and ſplend, by 
before unknown. His garments were highly: ornaFWorn 
mented, and his tiara was richly adorned witlthor 
jewels. Of a tall and impoſing figure; he appearei wer 
in his proceſſions like a new Aaron, and comWo! t! 
manded the reſpect and veneration of the multztudeWrelat 
His diflike to literature as ſhown by an unrelentin not 
perſecution of almoſt all the men of learning he diſp 
had the misfortune to reſide within his GRO * 
n 


bw) 
„n the pontiſieal government, it may with iſtics 
ebe obſerved, that the intereſts: of the prinèe and 
yl the people are always at variance with each other. 
eo Raiſed to the ſupremacy at an advanced period of 5 
en life, when the claimsof kindred begin to drr, 
nfl cloſer round the heart, the object of the pope ig 
he generally the aggranditement of his family; and — 
ss he ſucceeds to the direction of a ſtate whoſe 
finances have been exhauſted by his predeceſſor, 
under the influence of-fimilar paſſions, he employs. 
the ſhort ſpace of time allowed him, in a manner 
the moſt advantageous' to himſelf, and the moſt 
oppreſſive to his ſubjedts. Such is nearly the uni- 
form tenor of this government; but in the fifteenth 
century, when the pope by his ſecular power held 
a diſtinguiſhed rank among the ſovereigns of Italy, 
he often looked beyond the reſources of his own J 
ſubjects, and attempted to poſſeſs himſelf by force, 2 f 
of ſome of the ſmaller independent ſtates which - — 
bordered upon his dominions, and over which the — 
holy ſee always pretended x paramount claim, 
having at ſome previous time formed a part of its 
territory, and having been either wreſted from it 
by force, or wrongfully granted away by ſome „ 
former pontifl. Theſe ſubordinate governments, 
though obtained by the power of the Roman ſtate, 8 
vere generally diſpoſed of to the nominal nephews 
of the pope, who frequently bore in fact a nearer 
relationſhip to him; and were held by them until 
inManother ſucceffor in the. ſee had power * to 
diſpoſſeſs the family of his e , Fe 


ion che r in his on. 5 
n Vox. I. ; R 
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With any of theſe governments, either in extent 
of territory, or in point of military eſtabliſhment, 
the city of Florence could not contend ; but ſhe 
poſſeſſed ſome advantages that rendered her of no 
ſmall importance in the concerns of Italy. Inde- 
pendent of the ſuperior activity and acuteneſs of 
her inhabitants their ſituation, almoſt in the centre 
of the contending powers, gave. them an oppor- 

tunity of improving circumſtances to their own 
intereſt, of which they ſeldom failed to avail them- 
ſelves; a if Florence was inferior to the reſt in 
the particulars before mentioned, ſhe excelled them 
all in the promptitude with which ſhe could apply 
her reſources when neceſſity required. The battles 
of the Florentines were generally fought by Con- 
doitieri, who ſold, or rather lent their troops to 
thoſe who offered the beſt price; for the {kill ol 
the commander was ſhown in theſe conteſts, not 
io much in deſtroying the enemy, as-in preſerving 
from deſtruction thoſe followers on whom he de- 
pended for his importance or his ſupport. The 

Florentines were collectively and individually rich; 
and as the principal inhabitants did not heſitate, 
on preſling emergencies, to contribute to the credit 
and ſupply of the republic, the city of Florence 

was generally enabled to perform an important part 

in the tranſactions of Italy, and if not powerful 
enough to act alone, was perhaps more deſirable 
as an ally than any other ſtate of that country (a) 


(a) Of che population and finances of Florence, in the fifteenth 
century, I am enabled to give ſome intereſting particulars, from 2 
manulcript of that period, hitherto unpublished, entitled Inventiva 


2 
! 


gu ch . 1 of the! different governs 
ments of Italy at the time of the death of Piero 
de' Medici; but, beſides theſe, a numbeg of in- 
ferior ſtates . in the polities of the times, 
nd on ſome occaſions with no inconſiderable effect. 
WY Borſo d- Eſte, marquis of Ferrara, although of 
; illegitimate 3 8 had ſucceeded to the govern- 
ment on the death of Leonello, to the excluſion 
of his own legitimate brothers, and adminiſtered 
its affairs with great reputation (%. Torn by do- 


n 

n una impoſitione di nuova gravezza, or A propoſition for a new 

y * mode of taxation, by Lodovico Ghetti. In this document the 

os Wl 2rojector calculates the number of Florentine citizens | capable of 

* bearing arms at 80,000 men, which, by computing four perſons. with 
each, ſo as to include infirm people, women, and children, he eſtimates 

to 33 a population of 400,000 inhabitants. He then calculates the 

of mount of the conſumption,. by this number of inhabitants, of the 

OL BY neceſſary articles of life, of which he propoſes to take a tenth part 

ng Wi is one general tax upon the produce of the ſoil and the labor of 


the country, -amounting to 475,815 florins, which, after making all 


%s due allowances, would be ſufficient to ſupport the military eſtabligh« 
ch ment of the republic, and to diſcharge the other neceſſary expenſes 
6 


of the government. Many other particulars, reſpecting the ancient 
late of Florence, may be found in this piece, which T have given in 
dit I e Appendix, as accurately as the late of the manuſcript will admit. 
nce : v. App. No. XVI. 
Jart The florin is no longer a.current coin in Tuſcany; it may therefore 


ful be proper to obſerve, that the value of the ancient florin, or Fiorino 


doro, was about two shillings and fixpence, having been of the 
value of three lire and ten ſoldi. Amm. Iſt. Fior. v. ii. p. 753. 

(a). WW (a) The family of Eſte may be conſidered as, powerful rivals of 
2 the Medici in the encouragement of learning and arts. This taſte 


Place in the anuals of letters than in thoſe of political eyents. Under 
3 2 


ſeems to have ariſen with Leonello, who had ſtudied under Guarino 
Veroneſe, (Trab. v. vi. p. 2. p. 259. ) and is not leſs entitled to a. 
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ame factions, the . were held in ſubjec- 
tion by the duke of Milan, whilſt Sienna and 
Lucea, each boaſting a free government „were in- 
debted for their independence rather to the mu- 
tual jealouſy of their enn, _ to any re- 
ſources of their own. - // 

We have already ſeen, that 3 the indiſps 
ſition of Piero de Medici, Lorenzo had frequently 
interfered in the adminiſtration of the republic, 
and had given convincing proofs of his talents and 
his aſſiduity. Upon the death of his father, he 
therefore ſucceeded to his authority as if it had 
been a part of his patrimony. On the ſecond day 
after that event, he was attended at his own houſe 
by many of the principal inhabitants of Florence, 
who requeſted that he would take upon hiniſelf 
the adminiſtration and care of the republic, in 
the ſame manner as his grandfather and his father 
had before done (a). Had Lorenzo even been 


his protection the univerſity of Ferrara was ſplendidly re-eflablicke 
and” endowed, His court was reſorted to by men of learning from all 
parts of Italy. Of his own poetical productions ſome ſpecimens yet 
remain which do honor to his memory. Principe,” ſays Muratori 
% d'immortale memoria; perche, ſecondo la Cronica di Ferrara, fu 
% amatere della pace, della giuſtizia, e della pieta; di vita oneſtiſſima, 
« ſtudioſo della divine ſeritture, liberale maſſimamente verſo i poveri; 
« nelle avverſità paziente, nelle proſperità moderato, e che con gran 
« ſapienza governò e mantenne ſempre quieti i ſuoi popoli; di modo 
che fi merit il pregiatiſſimo nome di Padre della Patria. (Mu: 
Ann. v. ix. p. 439.) His ſucceſſor was not inferior to him as a 
patron of learning; and Ercole I. who ſucceeded Borſo in 1471, 


continued his hereditary protection of literature to the enſuing century: 


(a) Ricor. di Lor. in App. No. XIL 


* 
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. Ml diveſted of andbitich , he well know the iis 
di bility of retiring with ſafety to a private ſtation, 
- and without long hefitation' complied wick the 
-viſhes of his fellow-citizens (a). Senfible however 
e- Jof the difficulties which he had to encounter, he 
took every precaution to obviate the ill effects of 
Q- * and ſuſpicion, by ee as his . 


ic, (a) 1 we give implicit credit to en 3 was ina 
great degree indebted for this high diſtinction to Tomaſo Soderini, 


he bo (as that author informs us) had, after-the death of Piero de“ | 
* Medici, obtained ſuch influence in the city, chat he was conſulted 
| on all affairs of importance, and was even addreſſed by foreign 
aJll powers as the principal perſon in the republic. On this trying 
aſe occaſion, Tomaſo, we are told, gave a ſtriking proof of his modera- 
ce, tion and fidelity. He aſſembled by night the principal citizens in 
elf WM the convent of S. Antonio, when Lorenzo and Giuliano were preſent, 


to take into confideration the ſtate of the republic; where, by many 
arguments, he convinced his auditors of the expediency of continuing 
the Medici in the elevated ſtation which their anceſtors had ſo long 
enjoyed. (Mac. Iſt. Ub. 7.) This account, though ſo circumſtantially 
related, and adopted even by Ammirato and Fabroni, I am led to 
shed reject, on the fimple narrative of Lorenzo in his Ricordi. If Lorenzo 
n ali vas in fat called upon to take the direction of the republic two 
sv days after the death of his father, there ſeems to have been but little 
atorl, ume allowed for the honors paid by the citizens, and by foreign 
a, fu powers, to Tomaſo Soderini. And if Lorenzo accepted this honor- 
able diſtinction in his own houſe, as he expreſsly informs us was the 
caſe, there was no occaſion for his attendance in the convent of 
S. Antonio, whilſt the citizens debated whether he should preſerve 
the rank which his family bad ſo long held in Florence. His con- 
tinuance in this rank was not owing to the favor or the eloquence 
of an individual, but to the extenſive wealth and influence of bis 
family, its powerful foreign connexions, and above all, perhaps, to 
the remembrance of we many · benefits We it had conferred _ | 
the republic. \ 
K3 
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| Adviſers, ſuch of the citizens as were moſt-eſteemed 
for their integrity and their prudence, whom he 
conſulted on all occaſions of importance. . This 
practice , which he found ſo uſeful to him in his 
youth, he continued in his maturer years; but 
after having duly weighed the opinions of others, 
he was accuſtomed to decide on the meaſures to 


- 


be adopted, by the ſtrength of his own judgment, 


and not ſeldom in oppoſition to the ſentiments 
of thoſe with whom he had conſulted. Letters of 
condolence were addreſſed to him on the death of 
his father not only by 'many eminent individuals, 
but by ſeveral of the ſtates and princes of Italy, 
and from ſome he received particular embaſſies, 
with aflurances of friendſhip and ſupport. 
Between Lorenzo and his brother Giuliano there 
ſubſiſted a warm and uninterrupted affection. Edu- 
cated under the ſame roof, they had always par- 
ticipated in the ſame ſtudies and amuſements, Giu- 
liano was therefore no ſtranger to the learned lan- 
guages, and in his attention to men of talents, 
emnlated the example and partook of the celebrity 
of his brother. He delighted in muſic and in 
poetry, particularly in that of his native tongue, 
which he cultivated with ſucceſs; and by his gene- 
roſity and urbanity gained in a great degree the 


affections of the populace, to which it is probable 


his fondneſs for public exhibitions not a little con- 
tributed. At the death of his father, Giuliano was 
only about ſixteen years of age, ſo that the admi- 
niſtration of public affairs reſted wholly on Lorenzo, 
whoſe conſtant attention to the improvement of 


a | 


LY 


his brother may be conſidered as Ms moſt oec. | 
vocal proof of his affection a): . 5 

A haſty and ill conducted attempt by Berherde 
Nardi, one of the Florentine exiles, to ſurpriſe 
and poſſeſs himſelf of the town of Prato, a part 
of the Florentine dominions, was one af the firſt 
events that called for the interpoſition of the re- 
public. A body of ſoldiers was diſpatched to the 
relief of the place, but the intrepidity of Ceſare 
Petrucci , the chief magiſtrate, aſſiſted by Giorgio 
Ginori a Florentine citizen and knight of Rhodes, 
had rendered further aſſiſtance unneceſſary ; and 
Bernardo being made priſoner , was ſent to Florence, 


(a) “ Gaudio mirum in modum Julianum noſtrum ſe totum literis 
tradidiſſe; illi gratuler, tibique gratias ago, quod eum ad hæc pro- 
* ſequenda ſtudia excitaveris.” Laur. Med. ad Pol. in Ep. Pol. lib. 1o. 

« Julianus tuus vere frater, hoc eſt ut docti putant fere alter, ipſe 
1 “ ſibi in ſtudiis eft non modo jam mirificus hortator, ſed & preceptor; 
* AGEs nobis ad ſummam voluptatem - deeſt niſi quod abes, &c. 

ä Pol. ad Laur. Med. ib, 

If we may admit the evidence of a poet, the two brothers exhibitgd 
y a ſtriking example of "EIT affe clion. | f 
in 3 


©, In — Juliumgue Petri F. Fratres 2 

e 4% Nec tanta Ebalios tenuit concordia fratres, 

* , Nec tanto. Atridas fœdere junxit amor, 

le «.. Implicuit quanto Medicum duo pectora nexu 

1. . « Mitis amor, concors gratia, pura fides; 

"A « Unum velle animi*, unum eft quoque nolle duobus, 
: « Corque fibi alterna dant capiuntque manu: 

* 6 Eſſe quid hoc dicam Juli, & tu maxime n 

0, « Anne duos una mente calere putem?” 

of Fol. lib. Epigram. in Op. Ald. 1498 
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(a ) | 


| where he paid with his life the forfeit of his folly(4) 


Being interrogated previous to his execution, as 
to his motives for making ſuch an attempt with 
ſo ſmall a number of followers, and ſuch little 
probability of ſucceſs, he replied , that having de- 
termined rather to die in Florence than to live 
longer, in exile, he wiſhed to ennoble his death 
by ſome ſplendid action (). No ſooner had this 
alarm ſubſided, than apprehenſions aroſe of a 
much more formidable nature. Purſuing his de- 
ſtructive conqueſts, the Turkiſh emperor , Maho- 
met the II., had attacked the iſland of Negropont, 
which compoſed a part of the Venetian, territory, 


| and after a dreadful ſlaughter of both Turks and 


Chriſtians, had taken the capital city by ſtorm, 
and put the inhabitants to the ſword (v). | Encour- 
aged by ſucceſs, he vowed not to lay down his 


arms until he had aboliſhed the religion of Chriſt, | 


and extirpated all his followers, A ſtrong ſenſe 


of common danger is perhaps of all others the 


moſt powerful incentive to concord, and the ſelfiſh 


views of the Italian ſtates were for a ſhort time loſt 


in. the contemplation of this deſtructive enemy, 
whoſe ſucceſs was equally dreaded by the prince, 
the ſcholar, and the prieſt, In the month of 
December 1470, a league was ſolemnly concluded, 
for the common defence, between the pope, the 
king of Naples, the duke of Milan, and the Flo- 


rentines, to which almoſt all the other ſtates of 


(a) Amm. It. Fior. v. iii. p. 207, 
(5) Mach. Hi ib. 7. . 
(c) Murat. Ann. v. ix. p. 507, ä * 


0 % N © 


Italy 3 (a). In the ſame month Lorenzo de 
Medici received a further proof of the confidence 
ot his fellow- citizens, in being appointed ſyndie 
of the republic, by virtue of which authority he 
beſtowed upon Buongianni Gianfiliazzi, then Gon- 
faloniere, the order of nn in the church 5 
of S. Reparata ( ö 

The. multiplicity of his public concerns did n not 
prevent Lorenzo from attending to his domeſtic 
affairs, and taking the neceſſary precautions for 
continuing with advantage thoſe branches of com- 
merce which had proved ſo lucrative to his anceſ- 
tors. Such were the profits which they had derived 


d Wl tom theſe ſources that beſides the immenſe riches . 
, Wo bich the family actually poſſeſſed, the anceſtors 
r- Hof Lorenzo had in a courſe of thirty-ſeven years, 

u computing from the return of Coſmo from baniſh- 

lt, ment in 1434, expended in works of public charity 

ſe Nor utility upwards of 660, ooo florins; a ſum which 


Lorenzo himſelf juſtly denominates incredible, 
ſh and which may ſerve to give us a ſtriking idea of 
ft me extenſive traffic by which ſuch munificence 
Y, could be ſupported (ol. In relating this circum- 
e, Wilnce, Lorenzo gives his hearty ſanction to the 
of manner in whtch this money had been employed. 
d, Some perſons would perhaps think, ſays he, in his 
he private Ricordi, that it would be more deſi rable 0 
o- have a part of it in their purſe, but 1 conceive it 
of WW has been a great advantage to the Poe and well 
(a) Murat. Ann. v. ix. p. 508. 

( Amm. Iſt. Fior. v. iii. p. 107. . 

(e) Ricordi di Lor. de Med. in App. No. XII. 


* 
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laid oul. and am thereſore perſectly ſatisfied. Of this 
ſum the principal part had been acquired and 


expended by Coſmo de' Medici, who had carried 
on, in conjunction with his brother Lorenzo, 2 
very extenſive trade, as well in Florence as in 
foreign parts. On the death of Lorenzo, in the 
year 1440, his proportion of the riches thus ob- 
tained, which amounted in the whole to upwards 
of 235,000 florins, was inherited by his ſon Pier 
Franceſco de'Medici, for whoſe uſe Coſmo retained 
it until the year 1451, when a diſtribution took 


| place between the two families. From that time 


it was agreed, that the traffic of the family ſhould 
be carried on for the joint benefit of Pier Franceſco, 
and of Piero and Giovanni. the ſons of Coſmd, 
who were to divide the profits in equal ſhares of 
one-third to each, and immenſe riches were thus 
acquired (a); but whilſt Coſmo and his deſcendants 
expended a great part of their wealth in the ſervice 
of the country, and ſupported the hereditary dignity 
of chiefs of the republic, Pier Franceſco preferred 
a private life, and equally remote from the praile 
of munificence or the reproach of oſtentation, 
tranſmitted to his deſcendants ſo ample a patrimony, 
as enabled them, in concurrence th other fayor- 
able circumſtances, to eſtabliſh a permanent au- 
thority in Florence, and finally to overturn the 


liberties of their native place. 


Of the particular branch of traffic by which the 
Medici acquired their wealth little information 


(a) Ricordi di Lor. de Med. in App. No. XII. 


| Wis ” 
6 
remains; but there is no doubt that a conſiderable 
portion of it aroſe from the trade which the Flo- 


| 

i rentines , in the early part of the fifteenth century, 
began to carry on to Alexandria for the produc- 
n 
6 
Yo 
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tions of the eaſt, in which they attempted to rival 

the ſtates of Genoa and of Venice. To this they 

were induced by the repreſentations of Taddeo 
hdi Cenni, who having reſided at Venice, and being 
r apprized of the advantages which that city derived 
d Wl from the traffic in ſpices and other eaſtern mer- 
chandize, prevailed upon his countrymen, in the 
year 1421, to aim at a participation in the trade. 
Six new officers were accordingly created, under 


o, the title of maritime conſuls, who were to prepare 
d, Wat the port of Leghorn (the dominion of which 
ol city the Florentines had then lately obtained by 
us Wl purchaſe ) two large galleys and ſix guard-ſhips (a). 
nts In the following year the Florentines entered on 
ice their new commerce with great ſolemnity. A public 
ity Ml proceſſion took place, and the divine favor, 
red 


which had always accompanied their domeſtic, | 
undertakings , was ſolicited upon their maritime 
concerns. At the ſame time the firſt armed veſſel 
ny, of the republic was fitted out on a voyage for 
or- Alexandria, in which twelve young men of the 
au- chief families in Florence engaged to proceed, for 
the I de purpoſe of obtaining experience in naval affairs. 

Carlo F ederight and Felice Brancacci were appointed 
theWambaſſadors to the ſultan, and were provided with 
tion rich preſents to conciliate his favor. The embaſſy 


\ 


(a) Amm. Iſt; For. v. ii. p. 994. 
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was eminently ſncceſsful. Early in the following agel 

„year the ambaſſadors returned, having obtained WW ti 

| "permiſſion to form a commticiel eſtabliſhment at Wl pen 

Alexandria, for the convenience of their trade, was 

x and with the extraordinary privilege of erecting a I pro 

church for the exerciſe of their religion (a]. In ¶ mei 

this branch of traffic, which was of a very lucrative Nat t 

nature, and carried on to a great extent; the WM mo! 

Medici were deeply engaged, and reciprocal preſents W 1; 

of rare or curious articles were exchanged between WM duk 

them and the ſultans, which fuſheiently indicate ¶ se 

their friendly intercourſe. Flor 

Beſides the profits derived from their mercantil Lor 

concerns, the wealth of the Medici was obtained ver 

through many other channels. A very. large income ¶ pub 

aroſe to Coſmo and his deſcendants from their ihe 

extenſive farms at Poggio-Cajano, Caffagiolo, and deſi. 

other places, which were cultivated with great ot tl 

aſſiduity, and made a certain and ample return the 

The mines of allum in different parts of Italy wereMeity 

either the property of the Medici, or were hiredithe 

by them from their reſpective owners, ſo that 

they were enabled almoſt to monopolize this article, 

and to render it highly lucrative. For a mine in 

the Roman territory it appears that they paid to 

| the papal ſee the annual rent of 100,000 florins (b) 

* But perhaps the principal ſources. of the riches 

| of this family aroſe from the commercial bank 

which they had eſtabliſhed in almoſt all the tradin 

cities of Europe, and which were conducted b 
(a) Amm. Iſt. Fior. v. ii. p. 999. 

(5) Fabr. in vita Laur. v. i. p. 39. 182, 


( mw) 


4 agents i in whom they placed great confi. as W 
d time when the rate of intereſt frequently de- 3 
t pended on the neceſſities of the borrower, and 
„vas in moſt caſes very exorbitant, an inconceivable _ 
profit muſt have been derived from theſe eſtabliſh- 1 
n ments, which, as we have before noticed, were 1 
e ¶ it times reſorted to for pecuniary aſſiſtance by ths _ 
16 Wl molt powerful ſovereigns of Europe. + Fo 
ts WW In the month of March 1471, Galeazzo 8 | 
en WH duke of Milan, accompanied by his ducheſs Bona, : 
te Wl filter of Amadeo, duke of Savoy, paid a viſit to 

Florence , where they took up their reſidenee with ; 
ile MW Lorenzo de Medici, but their attendants, who 
ed vere very numerous, were accommodated at th 
me public charge (a). Not ſufficiently gratified by - 
eit me admiration of his own ſubjects, Galeazzo was . 


masz deſirous of diſplaying his magnificence in the eyes . 
reatMof the Florentines, and of partaking with them in 05M 
inte ſpectacles and amuſements with which their 
rerecity abounded. His equipage was accordingly in 
rede higheſt ſtyle of ſplendor and expenſe (o); but 92 
that | 
cle, 
e in 
d to 
10 
che 
ank 
din 
l b 


(a) They conſiſted of one d men at arms, and five kundred 
infantry as a guard, fifty running fdotmen richly dreſſed in ſilk and 
iwer, and ſo many noblemen and courtiers, that, with their different 
etinues, they amounted to two thouſand horſemen, Five hundred 
couple of dogs, with an infinite number of falcons and hawks, 
ompleted the pageantry. Amm. I.. Fior. v. iii. p. 108. 

(5) Muratori, (Annali d Italia, v. ix. p. 511.) after Corio, (IR: 
i Milano,) informs us, that this journey was undertaken by Galeazzo 
under the pretext of the performance of a vow. Valori ſuppoſes 
hat the motive of the duke was to confirm the authority of Lorenzo 
Florence.  Galeazzo was not remarkable eicher for his piety or 
us prudence, and it ſeems more probable that this excurſion was 
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dowithſiinding this profuſion, his. wonder; and and 
perhaps his envy, was excited by the ſuperior I becc 
magnificence of Lorenzo, which was of a kind not this 
always in the power of riches to procure, Galeazzo o 
obſerved with admiration the extenſive collection I feſl 
of the fineſt remains of ancient art, Which had and 
been ſelefted throughout all Italy for a long courſe chi 
of years with equal aſſiduity and . expenſe. He the * 
examined with apparent pleaſure the great variety the 1 
of ſtatues, vaſes, gems, and Kune „ with Which“ 
the palace of Lorenzo was 6rnamented; and inW” 
which the value of the materials was often excelled W285 
by the exquiſite {kill of the workmanſhip ; but he © 
was more particularly gratified by the paintings, ﬀſ""! 
the productions of the beſt maſters of the times, 
and owned that he had ſeen a greater number of 
excellent pictures in that place, than he had found 
throughout the reſt of Italy. With the ſame atten- 
tion he examined the celebrated collection of ma- 
nuſcripts, drawings, and other curious articles 1 © 
which Lorenzo was poſſeſſed; and notwithſtanding th 
his predilection for courtly grandeur, had the taſte * 
or the addreſs, to acknowledge, that in compariſonM*< 
with what he had ſeen, gold and filver loſt theiif"* 
value. The arrival of the duke at Florence ſeems'*'* 
to have been the ſignal for general riot and diflips- 
tion. Machiavelli affects to ſpeak with horror 0 
the irregular conduct of him and of his courtiers; 
undertaken merely to gratify his vanity, which he did at we expenſe 
of 200,000 gold ducats. In tracing the motives of conduct, hiſtorian 


frequently forget how many are to be ſought for in the follies 0 
— | (0) 
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ind remarks, with a With that Wbt well 1990 
become a more dutiful fon of the church, that 
dis was the firſt-time that an open diſregard was 
\{W:rowed in Florence of the prohibition of eating 
lem in lent (a). . For the amuſement of the duke 
ed his attendants three pnblic ſpectacles were 
exhibited 3 one of which was the annunciation of 
the virgin, another the aſcenſion of Chriſt, and 
the third the deſcent of the holy ſpirit. The laſt 
was exhibited in the church of the S. Spirito; and 
s it required the frequent uſe of fire, the building 
caught the flames, and was entirely conſumed — 
a circumſtance which the piety. of the populace 
attributed ta'the evident diſpleaſure of heaven. 
There is however abundant reaſon to believe 


fiat Lorenzo was induced to engage in the avocations 
{21 amuſements before mentioned, rather by ne- 
en ellity than by choice; and that his happieſt hours 


rere thoſe which he was permitted to devote to 
e exerciſe of his talents, and the improvement 

f his nnderſtanding; or which were enlivened 
by the conyerſation of thoſe eminent men who 
ometimes aſſembled under his roof in Florence, 

nd occaſionally accompanied him to his ſeats at 
ieſole, Careggi, or Caffagiolo, Thoſe who ſhared 

s more immediate favor, were Marſilio Ficino, 
e three brothers of the family of Pulci, and 
latteo Franco; but of all his literary friends, Po- 
tiano was the moſt particularly diſtinguiſhed. It 
as been ſaid that this eminent ſcholar was educated. 


(a) Mac. Hiſt. Ab. 7. 
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under the protection of Coſmo de Medici; but u ve 
the death of Coſmo he was only ten years of age, 
having been born on the fourteenth day of July 
1454. Politiano was indebted for his education to Fle 

Piero, or rather to Lorenzo de' Medici, whom he 
always conſidered as his þeculiar Patron ; and til La 
whom he felt himſelf bound by every tie of gra T1 


titude (a). The place of his birth was Monte ig 
Pulciano or Mons Politianus , a ſmall town in "a 
the territory of Florence, whence he derived h ag 
name, having diſcontinued that of his family, which 2 
has given riſe to great diverſity of conjecture reſpec . +.; 
ing it (b). The father of Politiano, chene nol cer 
his 

(a) Ficino, addreſſing himſelf to Lorenzo, denominates Politiar 6 

« Angelus Politianus noſter, alumnus tuus, acerrimo vir jidicio, ; 
And Politiano himſelf ſays, * Innutritus autem pent d puero ſun his 
« catiſſimis illis penetralibus magni viri; & in hac ſua florenti fin Tl 
* republica principis Laurenti Medicis.” » "8 
| Pol. Ep. ad Johannem Regem Portugall æ in Ep. lib. x. Ep. ny 
(a) Some authors have given him the name of Angelus Baſu cc. 
but more modern critics have contended that his real name wal nm; 
Cini, being a contraction of Ambrogini. ( Menage Antibaillet, lb pom 


c. 14. Bayle Di&. Hiſt. Art. Politien.) Menckenius, in WM bim 
laborious hiſtory of the life of this author, employs his firſt chapta 
in aſcertaining his real name, and conſtantly denominates him Angel 
Ambroginus Politianus. The Abate Seraſſi, in his life of Polina bim 
prefixed to the edition of his Italian poems by Comino, (Pad 
- 2765,) is alſo of opinion, that the name of Baſſus is cuppoſititi 
and endeavours, on the authority of Salvini, to account for the ii 


of the miſtake. Notwithſtanding theſe reſpectable authorities, indiſpu Ay 
able evidence remains, that in the early part of his life Politial Perix 
denominated himſelf by the Latin appellation of Baſſus. Not to re fophi 
on the epigram © ad Faſſum,” printed amongſt his works, 1 Rom 
certainly addreſſed to him, which Menckenius ſuppoſes led Von %. 
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all wealthy, was a doctor of che civil law, which ' 
e, may be an anſwer to the many invidious tales as 
ly to the meanneſs of his bitth. On his arrival at 
toll Florence he applied himſelf with great diligence | 
hel to the ſtudy of the Latin language under Criſtoforo 
Landino , and of the Gretk, under Andronicus of 
Theſſalonica. Ficino and Argyropylus were his 
jnſtructors in the different ſyſtems of the Platonie 
and Ariſtotelian philoſophy ; but poetry had irre- 
fiſtible allurements for his young mind, and his 
ſanze on the Gioſtra of Giuliano, if they did not 
firſt recommend him to the notice of Lorenzo, 
certainly obtained his approbation, and ſecured 
his favor (a), The friendſhip of Lorenzo provided 
for all his wants, and enabled him to proſecute 
his ſtudies free from the embarraſiments and inter- 


into his error, we have the moſt deciſive evidence on this ſubject 
fom different memoranda in the hand-writing of Politiano, yet 
remaining in the Laurentian library, which 1 shall hereafter have 
occaſion more particularly to fate, and in which he ſubſcribes his 
ume Angelus Baſſus Politianus. Bandini, who has had every 
poſſible opportunity of information on this fubject, accordingly gives 
him that denomination. (Spec. Lit. Flor. v. i. p. 178.) That Baſſus 
as an academical name, aſſumed by Politiano in his youth, might 
be contended: with ſome degree of probability. De Bure has given 
him the name of Jean Petit, ( Bibliogr. Inftr. v. iv. p. 471.) in 
which abſurdity he was preceded by . of his countrymen, 
Guy Patin. 

(a) Etenim ego tenera adhuc ætate ſub duobus e 
bominibus, Marfilio Ficino Florentino & Argyropulo Bizantino 
Pcripateticorum ſui. temporis, Jonge clariſſimo, dabam quidem philo- 
ſophiæ utrique operam, ſed non admodum aſſiduam; videlicet ad 
, Homeri poetæ blandimenta natura & tate e Pol. 8 

oli Miſcell, | 5 | 
Y3 S . L 
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ruptions of pecuniary affairs (42 He was early 
enrolled among the citizens of Florence, and ap- 
pointed ſecular prior of the college of S. Giovanni. 
Ile afterwards entered into clerical orders, and 
having obtained the degree of doctor of the ciyil 
law, was nominated a canon of the cathedral of 
Florence. Intruſted by Lorenzo with the education 
of his children, and the care of his extenſive col- 
lection of waanſeripts and antiquities , he con- 
ſtantly reſided under his roof, and was his inſe- 
parable companion at thoſe hougs which were not 
devoted to the more important concerns of the ftate. 

Reſpecting the temper and character of Politiano, 
his epiſtles afford us ample information.: In one 
of theſe, addreſſed to Matteo Corvino king of Hun- 
gary, a monarch eminently diſtinguiſhed by his 
encouragement of learned men, he heſitates not, 
whilſt he pays a juſt tribute of gratitude to the 
kindneſs of Lorenzo, to claim the merit due to his 
own induſtry and talents (5). From a humble ſitua- 

(a) Omnia tibi ad ingenue philoſophandum adjumenta ſuppeditat 
favor ac gratia Laurentii Medices, maximi hac tempeſtate ſtudiorun 
patroni: qui miſſis per univerſum terrarum nunciis, in omni diſcipl- 
narum genere libros conquirit, nulli ſumptui parcit, quo tibi ac 


reliquis preclaris ingeniis, bonarum artium ſtudia  emulantibus, 
inſtrumenta abundantiſſima paret. (Nic. Leonicemus ad Pol. in Pol. 


Fp. lib. ii. Ep. 7.) Nor did Politiano hefitate upon occaſion to 


trouble his patron with his perſonal wants. From one of bi 
epigrams it appears that his inattention to dreſs had rendered it 
necellary for him to requeſt immediate affiſtance from Lorenzo 
wardrobe: and from another we find that ſuck aſſiſtance was not 
denied him. Theſe e ths Appendix, vide 
No. XVII. ; | 


(6) Pol. Ep. Ub. ix. Ep. 1. 
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ion, ſays 1. I habe, by: the favor id friendſhip | w_ 
of Lorenzo:de': Medici, been: raiſed; to ſomè degres of _ 
rank and celebrity; without any: other recorumendation' _ .- 

than my proficiency in literature. During many yeurrs 
] have not only tag iii in Florence the Latin tongus 
with great approbation:; but even inthe Greet language _—_ 
I have contended” with the Greeks'  themſelves' — a" 
ſpecies of merit that I 'may*boldly ſay har not been 
atained by any of my coumrymen for a tHhouſand'years | 


poſt, In the intercourſe which /Politiano maintained 
with the learned men of his time; he appears m 
have been ſufficiently conſcious' of his on fup 
rority, The letters addreſſed to him by his 8 
vere in general well calculated to gratify his vanity : 
but although he was in à high degree jealous of 
lis literary reputation, he was careful to diſtinguiſh” 
how far the applauſes beſtowed upon him were 
ruly merited, and how far they were intended: 
to conciliate his favor: If he did not always 
climate himſelf by the goed opinion entertained 
of him by others, he did not ſuffer himſelf to be 
depreſſed” by their envy or their cenfure (a). I ant 
no more raiſed or dejected, ſays he, by the Aatiery 
of my friends, or the accuſation” 'of my adverſaries,” 
than I am by the ſhadow' of my own body; for al. 
though that ſhadow may be Jomewhat longer in the 
norning and tie evening then it is in the middle of 
the day, this will ſcarcely induce me to think myſelf 
e taller man at thoſe times than I am at noon.” 

The impulſe which Lace Medicihadgiven 5 

* 7 X41 - 08A. { 
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to the cauſe of letters ſoon began to be felt, not 
only by thoſe who immediately ſurrounded him, 
but throughout the Tuſcan territories and from 

thenee it extended itſelf to the reſt of Italy. By 
the liberal . which he held out to 
men of learning, and ſtill more by his condeſcen- 
ſion and affability, he attracted them from all parts 
of that country to Florence; ſo that it is ſcarcely 
poſſible to name an Italian of that age, diſtinguiſhed 
by his proficiency in any branch of literature, that 
has not ſhared the attention partaken of the 
bounty of Lorenzo, 

Paul the II. between whom 3 che family of 
the Medici there ſubſiſted an irreconcileable enmity, 
died on the 26th day of July 1474, leaving behind 
him the character of an oſtentatious, profligate, 
and illiterate prieſt. This diſpute, which took place 
in the lifetime of Piero de Medici, though Fabroni 
ſuppoſes it aroſe after his death (a], was occaſioned 
by the ambition of Paul, who under the influence 
of motives to which we have before adverted, 
was deſirous of poſſeſſing himſelf of the city of 
Rimini, then held by Roberto, the natural ſon of 
Gilmondo Malateſti, whoſe:virtues had obliterated 
in the eyes of the citizens the crimes of his father(6). 
Finding his pretenſions oppoſed, Paul attempted 


to enforce them by the ſword , and prevailed upon 


his countrymen the Venetians to afford him their 
aſliſtance. Roberto had reſorted for ſuccour to the 
Medici, and by their interference the Roman and 
(a) Fabr. in vit Laur. v. i. p. 29. 
(5) Avon. It. Hor. v. iii. p. 105. Murat. Ann. v. ix. p. 505. 
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Venetian troops were ſpeedily oppoſed in the field 
by a formidable army, led by the duke of Urbino, 
and ſupported by the duke of Calabria and Roberto 
banſeverino. An engagement took place, which 
terminated in the total route of the army of the 
pope, who, dreading the reſentment of ſo powerful 
an alliance, acceded to ſuch terms as the conquerors 
thought proper to dictate; not however without 
bitterly inveighing againſt the Medici for the part 
they had taken in oppoſing his ambitious project. 
During the pontifieate = Paul II., letters and 
ſcience experienced at Rome a cruel and unrelent- 
ing perſecution, and their profeſſors. exhibited in 
their ſufferings a degree of conſtancy and reſolution, 
which in another cauſe might have advanced. them . 
to the rank of martyrs. The impriſonment of the 
hiſtorian Platina , who, on being arbitrarily de- 
prived of a refpetiable office to which he was 
appointed by Pius II., had dared to thunder in 
the ears of the pope the dreaded name of a general 
council , might perhaps admit of ſome juſtification; / 
but this was only a prelude to the devaſtation which 
Paul made amongſt the men of learning „ whos 
during his pontificate, had choſen the city of Rome 
as their reſidence (a). A number of theſe uniting 
together, had formed a ſociety for the reſearch 
of antiquities, chiefly with a view to elucidate 


the works of the ancient authors, from medals, 


inſcriptions, and other remains ns art. As an in- 
citement to, or as charaUteriſtic of their ſtudies , 


(a) Platina nella vita di Paolo IL 2. Ann. v. 9 
L. 3 
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they had aſſumed claſſic names, and thereby gave 
the firſt inſtance of a practice which has ſince be. 
come general among the academicians -of Italy, 
Whilſt theſe men were employing themſelves in 
a manner that did honor to their age and country, 
Paul was indulging his folly | and his vanity in 
ridiculous and contemptible exhibitions (a]; and 
happy had it been if he had confined his atten- 


tion to theſe amuſements ; but on the pretext of 


conſpiracy againſt his perſon, he ſeized upon many 
members of the academy, which he pretended to 
conſider as a dangerous and ſeditious aſſembly, 
accuſing them of having by their adoption of hea- 
then names, marked their averſion tothe Chriſtian 
religion. Such of them as were ſo unfortunate as 
to fall into his hands he committed to priſon, 
where they underwent the torture, in order to 
draw from them a confeſſion of crimes which had 
no exiſtence, and of heretical opinions which they 
had never avowed. Not being able to obtain any 
evidence of their gnilt, and finding that they had 
reſolution to ſuffer the laſt extremity rather than 
accuſe themſelves, Paul thought proper at length 


(a) Correvano i vecchi, correvano i giovani, correvano quelli che 
erano di mezza eta, correvano i giudei, e li facevano ben ſaturare 
prima, perche meno veloci correſſero. Correvano i cavalli, le cavalle, 
gli aüni, ed i buffali con piacere di tutti, che per le riſe grandi 
potevano appena ſtar le genti in pie. II correre che fi faceva, era 
dall“ arco di Domiziano fino alla chieſa di S. Marco, dove ſtava il 
Papa, che ſupremo guſto e piacere di queſte feſte prendeva; e dopo 
il corſo uſava anche a fanciulli, lordi tutti di fango, queſta cortesia, 


vhs ad ogni uno di loro faceya dare un carling, Plat, ut ſup; 
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% acquit them of the charge, but at the fams ' - 
„me, by a wanton abuſe of power, he ordered, 
„ Wl that they ſhould be detained in priſons during a - 
in compleat year from the time of their commitment, 
„ Wl :lledging that he did it to fulfil a vow which = TOE: 
in had made when he firſt imptiſoned them (a]. / 
1d To Paul II. ſucceeded Franceſeo della Beere 89 
n- Wl Franciſcan monk, who aſſumed the name of 


dixtus IV. His knowledge of theology and the 
anon law had not conciliated the favor of the 
populace, for during the ſplendid ceremony of his 85 
coronation, à tumult aroſe in the city, in which — 
22+ his life was endangered (6). To congratulate him 

an on his elevation, an embaſly of ſix of the moſt 

a; Wl eminent citizens was deputed from Florence, at 

n, che head of which was Lorenzo de Medici. Be- 

to tween Lorenzo and the pope mutual inſtances of 

ad Wi 200d-wilt took place, and Lorenzo, who under 

ey he direction of his agents had a bank eſtabliſhed = 
ny Wt Rome, was formally inveſted with the office 

ad of treaſurer of the holy ſee, an appointment which 
ian Wl greatly contributed to enrich his maternal uncle, 
oth Wl Giovanni Tornabuoni, who, whilſt he executed 

that office on behalf of Lorenzo, had an oppor- 

| che Wi tunity of purchaſing from Sixtus many of the rich 

rae Bi jewels that had been collected by Paul II. which 
gde fold to different princes of Europe to great 

% emolument (e). During this viſit n 

ai () Panna nella vita di Paolo H. Zeno. Difſere. Voſe. A 

lope Platina - Tirab. Storia della Lett. Ital. v. vi. par. 1. p. 82. 

188 (5) Muratori Ann. v. ix. p. 511. 

(e) Fabr. in vita Lauf. v. i. p. 38. 


further additions to the many valuable ſpecimens 
of ancient ſculpture, of which, by the diligence 
of his anceſtors, he was already. poſleſſed. On 
his return to Florimes he brought with him two 
buſts in marble , of Auguſtus and Agrippa, which 
were preſented to him by the pope, with many 
cameos and medals, of the excellence of which he 
was an exquiſite judge (a), In the warmth of his 
admiration for antiquity, he could not refrain from 
condemning the barbariſm of Paul, who had de. 
moliſhed a part of the Flavian amphitheatre-i in 
order to build a church to S. Marco (b), At this 
interview it is-probahle that Lorenzo ſolicited from 
Sixtus the promiſe of a cardinal's hat for his brother, 
and it is certain that he afterwards uſed his en- 
deavours to obtain for Giuliano a ſear in the ſacred 
college. through the medium of the Florentine 
at Rome: but the circumſtances of the 
+ times, and the different temper of the pope and 
of An ſoon put an end to all friendly inter- 
courſe between them, and an enmity took place 
which was productive of the moſt n Wa con- 
ſequences. 
Soon after the return of 1 to Florence, 
a diſagreement aroſe between that republic and the 
city of Volterra, which compoſed a part of its 


_ dominions, A mine of allum had been diſcovered 


within the diſtrict of Volterra, which being at firſt 
conſidered as of ſmall importance, was ſuffered to 


(a) Ricordi di Lor. in App. No. XII. 
(6) Faubroni in vit& Laur. v. i. PÞ+ 40. | 


remain in the hands of individual proprietors; love 


it afterwards appearing to be very lucrative, the 
community of Volterra claimed a ſhare of the 
profits as part of their municipal revenue. The 
proprietors appealed to the magiſtrates of Florence, 
who diſcountenanced the pretenſions of the city 
of Volterra, alledging that if the profits of the mine 
were to be applied to the uſe of the public, they* _ 

ought to become a part of the general revenue f 
the government, and not of any particular diſtri. 
This determination gave great offence to the citizens 
of Volterra, who reſolved not only to perſevere in 
their claims, but alſo to free themſelves, if poſſible, 


from their ſubjection to the Florentines. A general 


commotion took place at Volterra. Such was the 
violence of the inſurgents „that they put to death 
ſeveral of their own citizens who diſapproved of 
their intemperate proceedings. Even the Floren- 

ine commiſſary, Piero Malegonelle, narrowly eſcas , 
ped with his life. This revolt excited great alarm 
at Florence, not from the idea that the citizens of 
Volterra were powerful enough to ſucceed in an 
attempt which they had previouſly made at four 
different times without ſucceſs, but from an appre- 
henſion that if a conteſt took place, it might afford 
2 pretext for the pope or the king of Naples to 
interfere on the occaſion. Hence a great diverſity 
of opinion prevailed amongſt the magiſtrates and 
council of Florence, ſome of whom, particularly 
Tomaſo Soderini, ſtrongly recommended concilia- 
tory meaſures, This advice was oppoſed by Lo- 
renzo de Medici, who, from the enormities already 


A 


committed at Volterra, was of opinion that the 
moſt ſpeedy and vigorous means ought to be adopted 
to repreſs the commotion. In juſtification of this 
apparent ſeverity, he remarked, that in violent 
- diſorders, where death could only be prevented 
by bold and deciſive meaſures, thoſe phyficians 
were the moſt cruel , who appeared to be the moſt 
compaſſionate. His advice was adopted by the 
council, and preparations were made to ſuppreſs 
the revolt by force. The inhabitants of Volterra 
exerted themſelves to put the tity in a ſtate of 
defence, and made earneſt applications for aſliſt- 
ance to the neighbouring governments. About a 
thouſand ſoldiers were hired and received within 
the walls, to aſſiſt in ſupporting the expected attack; 
but the Florentines having ſurrounded the place 
with a numerous army (a), under the command 
of the count of Urbino, the citizens ſoon ſurren- 
dered at diſcretion. The Florentine commiſſaries 
took poſſeſſion of the palace, and enjoined the 
magiſtrates to repair peaceably to their houſes. 
One of them on his return was inſulted and plun- 
dered by a ſoldier, and notwithſtanding the utmoſt 
exertions of the duke of Urbino, who after wardi 
put to death the offender, this incident led the 
way to a general ſaccage of the city, the ſoldien 


who had engaged in its defence uniting with the 


conquerors in deſpoiling and plundering the un- 


(a) Ten thouſand foot and two thouſand horſe, according to 
Machiavelli, (4b. 7.) but Ammirato, with more probability, enume- 


- Fates them at five thouſand of the former and fire hundred of the 
latter, Tt. Fiar, 5. M. N 3. 


hy 
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fortunate inhabitaints,« Lorenzo was no fioker * 
prized of this event than he haſtened to Volterra, 
where he endeavoured to repair the i injuries done 
to the inhabitants, and to alleviate their diftreſſes 
by every method in his power (a). Although the 
unhappy termination of this affair aroſe from an 


incident, which as the ſagacity-of Lorenzo could 
not foreſee, ſo his precaution could not prevent, 


yet it - is highly probable, from the earneſtneſs 
which he ſhowed to repair the calamity, that it 
gave him no ſmall ſhare of regret. Nor has he on 
this occaſion eſcaped the cenſure of a contemporary 
hiſtorian, who being himſelf an inhabitant of Vols 
terra, probably ſhared in thoſe diſtreſſes of which 


he conſidered Lorenzo as the author, and has there- 


fore, on this and on other occaſions, ſhown a 
diſpoſition unfriendly to his character (6), _ 
About the eloſe of the following year, great 
apprehenſions of a famine aroſe in Florence, a 
five citizens were appointed to take the neceſſary 


precautions for ſupplying the place. The dreadful ft 
eftects of this calamity were however. obviated,, 


principally by the. attention of Lorenzo, who ſhortly 
afterwgrds took a journey to Piſa, where he made 
a long reſidence (e). The object of this viſit was the 


(a) Fabr. in vitd, v. i. p. 45. / 

(b) Raffaele da Volterra, in Commentar. Urban. Geogr. 15. 5, 
p. 138. Ed. Lugd, 1552. 

(e) The coincidence of theſe circumſtances is adverted to in an 
epigram of Politiano, whoſe poems illuſtrate almoſt all the principal 
incidents in the life of Lorenzo. 

« Cum commiſſa ſibi tellus malefida negaſſet 


.* Scmina, & agricolz falleret herba fidem, 
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re: eſtabliſſiment and regulation of the academy of that 

place, which after having exiſted nearly two centuries, 
and having been celebrated for the abilities of its 
profeſſors, and the number of its ſtudents, had 
fallen into diſrepnte and neglect. An indes 
of a ſimilar nature had been founded in Florence 
in 1348 a year rendered remarkable by the dread- 
ful peſtilenee of which Boccaccio has left ſo affeQing 
a narrative; but Florence was on many account 
an improper ſituation for this purpoſe. The ſcarcity 
of habitations, the high price of proviſions, and 
the conſequent expenſe of education, had greatly 
diminiſhed the number of ſtudents, vhilſt the amuſe- 
ments with which that place abounded were un- 
favorable to a proficiency in ſerious acquirements, 
Senſible of. theſe diſadvantages, the Florentines, 
who had held the dominion of Piſa from the year 
1406, reſolved to ' eſtabliſh the academy of that 
Place in its former ſplendor. Lorenzo de' Medici 
and four other citizens were appointed to ſuperin- 
tend the execution of their purpoſe (a); but Lorenzo, 


« Protinus optatas patriz tua dextera fruges | 
« Obtulit, & celerem juſſit abire famem. 
« Nec mora, Piſeis commutas ſedibus urbem * 
«+ Servatam, & nimio tempore lentus abes., 
« Heu quid agis? Patriz Laurens te redde gementi, ' 
* Non facta eſt donis lætior illa tuis. | 
« Mceſta dolet, malletque famem perferre priorem, 
« Quam defiderjum patria ferre tui. 71 
Pol. in lib. Epigr- 
(a) The other deputies were Tomaſo de' Ridolfi, Donato degli 
Acciajuoli, (after whoſe death his place was ſupplied by Piero 
n Andrea de Puccini, and Alamanno de Rinuccini. 


ut who was the projector of che plan; undertook the 
en chief direction of it, and in addition to the ſix 
iu thouſand florins annually granted by the ſtate, 
ad expended, in eſſecting his purpoſe, a large ſum of 


money from his private fortune. Amongſt the 


the more ſerious and important branches of ſcience. 


po highly rewarded (4). The diſſenſions and mif- 


un- interference N ee . Wh native enden 


es, Fabron. in vies oi; p is. This as 1 was Fe and 
perhaps is yet, at the head of the Piſan academy, has, in his life 


liferent profeſſors who have contributed towards its celebrity. 


lici (a) The teachers of the civil and canon law were Bartolommeo 


ein- Mariano Soccini, Baldo Bartolini, Lancelotto and Filippo Triſtano, 


1105 Pier Fillippo Corneo, Felice Sandeo, and Franceſco Accolti; all ot 
whom had great profeſſional reputation. In the department of medicine 


ve find the names of Albertino de' Chizzoli, Aleſſandro Sermoneta, 


Giovanni d' Aquila, and Pier Leoni. In philoſophy, Nicolo Tignoſi. 


rs, Lorenzo Lippi and Bartolommeo da Prato. In 
enico di Flandria and Bernardino Cherichini. Of theſe' 


la politggy 
divinity, 


be civilians had the higheſt ſalaries — that of Soccini was 700 florins 


amually; that of Baldo 1050, and that of Accolti 1440. 
(5) Fortgetful of the jus gentium which it was his province to 
| teach, Soccini made an attempt to evade his engagements at Piſa, 
pigr. nnd to carry off with him to Venice ſundry books and property of 
degli de academy intrufted to his care, whith he had artfully concealed 
Pjero (IN in wine casks. Being taken and brought to Florence, he was there 
ini. I Foudemned 10 death, but Lorenzo exerted his authority to prevent 


profeſſors at Piſa, were ſpeetlily found ſome of the 
moſt eminent ſcholars of the age, particularly in 


At no period have the profeſſors of literature been 
conduct of theſe teachers, whoſe arrogance was at 


tly MY caſt equal to their learning, gave Lorenzo no ſmall 
le- ſhare of anxiety, and often called for his perſonal - 


of Lorenzo, given a very full account of its renovation, and of the : 


7 


j 


| * 


was 2 frequent 0 of regret to politano; who 
conſoled himſelf by compoſing verſes expreſſive of 
his affection far Lorenzo, and ſoliciting his ſpeedy 
return (al. To this eircuniſtance we are however 
indebted for ſeveral of the familiar letters of Lorenzo 
that have reached poſterity, many of. which have 
been publiſhed with thoſe of Ficino, and perhaps 
_ derive ſome advantage from a compariſon with the 
epiſtles of the philoſopher, whoſe devotion to his 
favorite ſtudies is frequently carried to an abſurd 
extreme, and whoſe flattery is ſometimes ſo appa- 
rent-as to call for the ann even of Lorenzo 
himſelf (6). e K 
The inereaſing authority of Lorenzo, ; and; his 
importance in the affairs of Europe, now began 
to be more apparent. In the year 1473 he took 
part in a negociation, which, had it been ſucceſs 
ful, might have preſerved Italy from many years 
of devaſtation, and at all eyents muſt have given a 


| | the execution of the fentence, alledging as a reaſon for his inter- 
ference, that ſo accomplicthed a ſcholar - ought not to ſuffer an 
ignominious death. An obſervation which may show his veneration 
for ſcience , but which will ſcarcely be found ſufficient to exculpate 
a man whoſe extenſive knowledge rather aggravated than gleviated 
his offence. Soccini however not only eſcaped punishmenf,” but in 
the ſpace of three ye re- inſtated in his proſellrip , with 2 
ſalary of 1000 florins. 
(a) I give the following for its conciſeneſs ** than nent; 
« Invideo Piſis Laurenti nec tamen odi, 
0 Ne mihi diſpliceat = tibi terra placet.” 
Pol. in lib. Epigr. 
(5) © Scribis ut in te laudando poſthzc parcior eſſe velim.” &c. 
Fic. ad Laur. in Ep, Hic. p. 34. Ed. 150% 
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lifferent complexion! to the affairs not only af” that 

country, but of Europe. Louis XI. of France, 
who laid the foundation of that deſpotiſm, which, 
iter having exiſted for three centuries, was at 
length expiated in the blood of the moſt guiltleſs 
of his deſcendants, and whoſe views were uni- 


=» Q 
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formly directed towards the aggrandizement of his 
dominions, and the. depreſſion of his ſubjects, was 
, Wl 6 lirous of connecting his family with that of Fer- 
-3 Wl dinand king of Naples, by the marriage of his 
„ adeſt ſon with a daughter of that prince. To this 
20 end he conceived. it neceſſary to addreſs himſelf to 


| ſme perſon, whoſe general character, and influence 
nis BY vith Ferdinand, might promote his views, and 
in bor that purpoſe he ſelected Lorenzo de Medici. 
ohe confidential letter from Louis to Lorenzo on 
fs. WY is occaſion is yet extant, and affords ſome ſtriking 
ars WY traits of the character of this ambitions, crafty, and 
na picious monarch (a). After expreſſing his high 


opinion of Lorenzo, and his unſhaken attachment 


n. u him, he gives him to underſtand, that he is 
informed a negociation is on foot for a marriage 
tion Bi between the eldeſt daughter of the king of Naples 
wa Wand the duke of Savoy, upon which the king was 
to giv@her a portion of 300,000 ducats. Without 
4; pologizing for his interference, he then mentions 
1. his deſire that a connexion of this nature ſhould 
t: ae place between the princeſs and his eldeſt ſon 

| tie dauphin , and requeſts. that Lorenzo would 


be. dis propoſal Louis ſtipulates as a condition, that 
150. () For this letter, fun publicbed by Fabroni, v App; Nos XVII, 


communicate his wiſhes to the king of Naples. 10 
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F atdinand ould; in — of ſach alliance, ent 
not only afliſt him in his conteſt with the houſe wit! 
of Anjou, but alſo againſt the king of Spain, and me 
his other enemies; alluding; to the duke of Bur- Wyo 
gundy, whom he was then attempting to deſpoil I pan 
of his dominions. After making further arrange- ho. 
ments reſpecting the propoſed nuptials, he requeſts ¶ iti 
that Lorenzo would fend ſome confidential perſon I gun 
to refide with him for a time, and to return to We 
Florence as often as might be eoquiſite, but with life 
particular injunctions that he ſhould have no in- nd 
tercourſe with any of the French nobility or princes the 
of the blood, The concluſion of the letter con- ren. 
veys a ſingular requeſt: conſcious of his guilt. Louis ele 
diftruſted all his ſpecies, and he defires that Lorenzo Th. 
would furniſh him with a large dog, of a particular con 
breed, which he was known to poſſeſs, for thei: i 
purpoſe of attending on his perſon and guarding uni 
his bed-chamber (a). Notwithſtanding the apparent 
ſeriouſneſs with which Louis propoſes to conned 
his family by marriage with. that of the king of 
Naples, it is probable that ſuch propoſal was only 
intended to delay or prevent the marriage of the 
princeſs with the duke of Savoy. Whether Fegdinand 
conſidered it in this light, or whether he HA other 
reaſons to ſuſpect the king of France of finifter ot 
ambitious views, he returned a ſpeedy anſwer (b), 
in which, after the warmeſt profeſſions of perſon: 
eſteem for Lorenzo, and after * his orodgh 

(a) 'Vigilum catiem = | 
Triftes excubiz. Kor. 
(3) vr. Apps No. IX 
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with a monarch, who might juſtly be eſteemed 


poſition on account of the conditions that accom- 
panied it; declaring that no private conſiderations 


ilting between him and his ally the duke of Bur- 
gundy, or his relation the king of Spain; and that 
he would rather loſe his kingdom, and: even his 
life, than ſuffer ſuch an imputation upon lis honor 
ind his character. If in his reply he has alledged 
the true reaſons for declining a connexion appa- 
on-MWrently ſo advantageous to him, it muſt. be con- 
mis felled that his ſentiments do honor to his memory. 
mo The magnanimity of Ferdinand affords a ſtriking 
ular WMcontraſt to the meanneſs and duplicity of Louis XI. 


theilt is ſcarcely neceſſary to add that the propoſed 


ling WM union never took place. The dauphin, afterwards 
Charles VIII., married the accompliſhed daughter 
ofthe duke of Bretagne „and ſome years afterwards 
expelled the family of his once intended father- 


of a will, made in favor of Louis XI. by a count 
of Pr 


wainſts 
to defend the King of Naples. 

Sixtus IV. at the time he aſcended the pontifical 
chair had ſeveral ſons, upon whom, in the character 


my The indecency -.of Sixtus, in thus laviſh- 


| upon his ſpurious offsprin the. riches of the 
= hyp P P 8 M 


ſenſe of the honor he ſhould derive from an alliance 


the greateſt prince on earth, he rejects the pro- 


ould induce him to interrupt the friendſhip ſub- 


in-law. from their dominions, under the pretence 


ence, one of that very family of Anjou, 
oſe claims Louis had himſelf erben | 


of nephews, he afterwards beſtowed the moſt im- 
portant offices and the higheſt dignities of the 


"= 


Roman ſee, could only be equalled by their pro- 
fuſeneſs in diſſipating them. Piero Riario, in,whoſe 
perſon - were united the dignities of cardinal of 
S. Siſto, patriarch of Conſtantinople, and arch- 
biſhop of Florence, expended at a fingle entertain- 
ment in Rome, given by him in honor of the 
ducheſs of Ferrera , 20,000 ducats, and afterwards 
made a tour throngh Italy with ſuch- a depree of 
ſplendor , and ſo numerous a retinue, that the 
Pope himſelf could not have. diſplayed greater 
magnificence (a), His brother Girolamo was digni- 
fied with the appellation of count; and that it might 
not be regarded as an empty title, 40,000 ducats 
were expended in purchaſing from the family of 
Manfredi the territory of Imola, of which he ob- 
_ tained poſleſſion (b), and to which he afterwards 
added the dominion of Forli. The city of. Caſtello 
became no leſs an object of the ambition of Sixtus; 
but inſtead of endeavouring to pyſſeſs himſelf of it 
by compact, he made an attempt to wreſt it by 
force from -Niccolo Vitelli , who ' then held the 
ſovereignty; for which purpoſe he diſpatched againſt 
it another of his equivocal relations, Giuliano della 
Rovere, who afterwards became pope under che 
name of Julius the Il. and who, in the | 
of a military cardinal, had juſt before ſacked the 
city of Spoleto and put the inhabitants to the ſword, 
Niccolo Vitelli, having obtained the aſſiſtance of 
the duke of Milan and of the Florentines, made 
a vigorous defence, and though obliged at length 


(a) Muratori Ann. 5. ix. p. 515.1 
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to capitulate „obtained reſpectable terms. The 
long reſiſtance of Niccolo was attributed by the 
pope, and not without reaſon, to Lorenzo de 
Medici, Who, independent of his private regard 
for Niccolo, could not be an indifferent ſpectator 
of an unprovoked attack upon a place which im- 
mediately bordered on the territories of Florence, 
and greatly contributed towards their ſecurity (a). 
Theſe depredations, which were ſuppoſed to be 
countenanced by the king of Naples, rouſed the 


the cloſe of the year 1474, a league was concluded 
at Milan, between the duke, the Venetians, and 
of Wie Florentines, for their mutual defence, to which 
b- neither the pope nor the king were parties; liberty 
ds was however reſerved for thoſe potentates to join 
[lo Win the league if they thought proper, but this 
vs; they afterwards refuſed , probably conſidering this 
f it Werticle of the treaty as inſerted rather for the pur- 
by poſe of deprecating their reſentment, than with 
the e expectation of their acceding to the compact 6). 
inſt I In this year, under the magiſtracy of Donato 
ella I Acciajuoli, a ſingular viſitor arrived at Florence. 
the This was Chriſtian, or Chriſtiern, king of Den- 
Aer mark and Sweden, who was journeying to Rome, 
the or the purpoſe, as was alledged, of diſcharging a 
ord, Mrow. He is deſcribed by the Florentine hiſtorians 
> of Wi of a grave aſpect, with a long and white beard, 
ade nd although conſidered as a barbarian, they ad- 
zoth {Wait that the qualities of his mind did not ee 

(a) Amm. It. Fior. v. iii. p. 113. 

(6) Ibid. Muratori Ann, v, . p. 515, = 8 i 


attention of the other ſtates. of Italy, and towards 
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from the refpectability of his external appearance. 
Having ſurveyed the city, and paid a ceremonial 
viſit to the magiſtrates, who received their royal 
. viſitor. with great ſplendor, he requeſted to be 
favored with a fight of the celebrated copy of 
the Greek Evangeliſts, which had been obtained 
ſome years before from Conſtantinople, and of 
the Pandects of Juſtinian , brought from Amalfi to 
Piſa, and thence to Florence. His laudable curioſity 
was accordingly gratified , and he expreſſed his ſa- 
tisfaction by declaring, through the medium of 
his interpreter, that theſe were the real treaſures 
of princes, alluding, as was ſuppoſed, to the 
conduct of the duke of Milan, who had attempted 
to dazzle him with the diſplay of that treaſure of 
which he had plundered his ſubjects, to gratify 
his vanity and his licentiouſneſs; on which occaſion 
Chriſtian had coldly obſerved, that the accumula- 
tion of riches was an object below the attention 
of a great and magnanimous ſovereign. Ammirato 
attempts to ſhow that this remark is rather ſpecious 
than juſt, but the authority of the Roman poet is 
in favor of the Goth (a). It was a ſpectacle worthy 
of admiration, ſays the ſame hiſtorian, to ſee a 
king, peaceable and unarmed, paſs through Italy, 
whoſe predeceſſors had not only overthrown the 
armies of that country, and haraſſed the kingdoms 
of France and of Spain , but had even broken and 
overturned the immenſe fabric of the Roman 
empire itſelf. 5 oy 

It we do not implicitly join in the applauſes be- 

(a) Hor. lib, ii. Ode % | 
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fowed by Landino on the profeſſors and the tenets _ 
of the Platonic, or new philoſophy (a), we muſt 
not, on the contrary, conceive that the ſtudy of 
theſe doctrines was a mere matter of ſpeculation 
ad curioſity, From many circumſtances, there is 
great reaſon to conclude that they were applied to 
practical uſe, and had a conſiderable influence on 
the manners and the morals of the age. The object 
towards which mankind have always directed their 
am, and in the acquiſition of which every ſyſtem 
both of religion and philoſophy propoſes to aſſiſt 
their endeavours, is the ſummum bonum, the preateſt 
poſſible degree of attainable happineſs ; but in 

what this chief good conſiſts has not been univer- 
ally agreed upon, and this variety of opinion 
conſtitutes the eſſential difference between the 
ancient ſets of philoſophy. Of all theſe ſeas 
there was none whoſe tenets were ſo elevated and 
ſublime, ſo calculated to withdraw the mind 
from the gratifications of ſenſe , and the inferior 
objects of human purſuit, as that of the Platoniſts; 

which by demonſtrating the imperfection of every 
ſenſual enjoyment, and every temporal ' bleſſing, 
roſe at length to the contemplation of the ſupreme _ 
cauſe, and placed the ultimate good in a perfect 
abſtraction from the world, and an implicit love 
of God. How far theſe Jotirine may be conſiſtent 
with our nature and deſtination , and whether 
ſuch ſentiments may not rather lead to a dereliction 


(5) Land. in proem. ad. lib. 1. de vera nobilitate ad magnum vere- 
que nobilem Laurentium Medicem , Ten. F. ap. Band. Is ons Lie. 
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Flor. v. ii. p. 38. 
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' than a completion of our duty, may perhaps be 
doubted ; but they are well calculated to attract a 
great and aſpiring mind. Mankind, however, often 
arrive at the ſame concluſion by different means{ a), 
and we have in our own days ſeen a ſect riſe up, 
whoſe profeſſors, employing a mode of deduction 
preciſely oppoſite to the Platoniſts of the fifteenth 
century, ſtrongly reſemble them in their ſentiments 
and manners. Thoſe important coneluſions which 
the one derived from the higheſt cultivation of 
intellect, the other has found / in an extreme of 
humiliation , and a conſtant degradation and con- 
tempt-of all Human endowments. Like navigators 
| who ſteer a courſe directly oppoſite, they meet at 
laſt at the ſame point of the globe. And the ſublime 
reveries of the Platoniſts, as they appear in the 
works of ſome of their followers , and the doctrines 
of the modern Methodiſts, are at times ſcarcely 
diſtinguiſhable in their reſpective writings. 4 

In this ſyſtem Lorenzo had been educated from 
his earlieſt years, Of his proficiency in it he has 
left a very favorable ſpecimen in a poem of no 
inconſiderable extent, The occaſion that gave riſe 
to this poem appears from-a letter of Ficino, who 
undertook to give an abſtract of the doctrines of 
Plato in proſe, whilſt Lorenzo agreed to attempt 
the ſame ſubject in verſe (b). Lorenzo completed 


(a) Sono infinite vie e differenti , 
E quel che fi ricerca ſolo & uno. 
Poesie di Lor. de Medici , p. . 35. Ed. 1554 
(5) Cum ego ac tu nuper in agro Careggio multa de felicitate 
ultre * diſputariſſemus, tandem in ſententiam eandem, duce 
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his taſk with that facility for which he was retnark- 
ible in all his compoſitions, and ſent it to the 
philoſopher, who performed tlie part he had under- 
taken by giving a dry and inſipid epitome of the 
poem of Lorenzo (a). What ſeems yet more ex- 


— 


traordinary is, that Ficino, in a letter to Bernardo 


Rucellai, (who had married one of the ſiſters of 
Lorenzo,) tranſmits to him a proſaic paraphraſe of 
the beautiful addreſs to the deity at the concluſion 
of the poem, affirming tliat he daily made uſe of 
it in his devotions, and recommending it to Bernardo 
for the like purpoſe. At the ſame time, inſtead. 
ofattributing the compoſition to its real author, he 
adverts to it in a manner that Bernardo might well 
be excuſed from underſtanding (ö). It is needleſs 
to add, that this ſubject appears to much greater 


advantage in the native dreſs of the poet, than 


in the 2 N garb of the philoſopher (>) 1 


ntione, convenimus. Ubi tu novas quaſdam rationes * felicitas 
in voluntatis potius quam intellectus actu confſiſtat ſubtiliter inveniſſi. 
Placuit autem tibi, ut tu diſputationem illam carminibus, ego ſoluta 


ratione conſcriberem. Ty jam eleganti poemate tuum officium im- 


pleviſti. Ego igitur nunc, aſpirante deo, munus meum exe quar quam 
breviſſime. Fic. Ep. lib. 1. p. 38. Ed. 1497. 


(a) Lege feliciter, Laurenti felix, que Marfilius Ficinus tuus, 


lic breviter magna ex parte a te inventa, de felicitate perftrinxit, 
Ib, P · 41. * 


(2) Audivi Laurentium Medicem noſtrum , nominilla ks fimilia 


ad lyram canentem, furore ode n, ut SARS concitum. 


Fic. Ep. lib. i. p. 41. 

(e) Printed without date , apparently about the cloſe of the af 
century, and not fince reprinted , nor noticed by any bibliographer, 
Itis entited, ALTERCATIONE OVERO DIALOGO COMPOSTO DAL MAGNIFICO 
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 introdution is very pleaſing. The author repreſens 


himſelf as leaving the city , to enjoy for a Tew Gaye 
the pleaſures 10 a country life. 


\ 


Da pin dolte penher titato e ſcorto, 
Fuggito avea I aſpra civil tempeſta, » 
Per ridur I alma in pit tranquillo porto. 
Cosi tradutto il cor da quella, a queſta 
Libera vita, placida, e ſicura, 
Che è quel po del ben ch' al mondo de 
E per levar da mia fragil natura 
Mille penſier, che fan la mente laſſa, 
Laſſai il bel cerchio delle patrie mura. 
E pervenuto in parte ombroſa, e baſſa, 
Amena valle che quel monte adombra, 
Che'l vecchio nome per eta non laſſa, 
La ove un verde laur' facea ombra, 
Alla radice quaſi del bel monte, 
M'aſbfi ; e'l cor of ogni penſier i ſgombra, 


/ ys, 


* 


Led on by penſive thought, I left erewhile 
Thoſe civil ſtorms the reſtleſs city knows, 
Pleaſed for a time to ſmooth my brow of toil, 
And taſte the little bliſs that life beſtows. 
Thus with free ſteps my willing courſe I ſped. 

Far from the circle of my native walls ; 


And ſought the vale with thickeſt foliage ous 


T.ORENZO DI PIERO DI COSIMO D MEDICE nel guale fi diſputa tra el 
vittadi no el paſtore quale fia pit: felice vita o la civile o la ruſticana 


con la determinatione facta dal * dove. ſolamente fe truori 
a we ns. In 13% 


= 
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On whoſe calm breaſt the mountain ſhadow falls. 
Charmed with the lovely ſpot, I fat me down 
Where firſt the hill-its"ealy dope inclined, '- 


And every care that haunts the buſy town, 
Fled, as by magic, from my tranquil mind. 


Whilſt the poet is admiring the ſurrounding 
ſcenery, he is interrupted by a ſhepherd, who brings 
his flock to drink at an adjacent ſpring ; and who, 
after expreſſing his ſurpriſe at meeting fuch a 
ſtranger , inquires from SO the reaſon of 
his viſit. 


Dimmi per qual 3 ſei qui venuto? 
Perche i theatri, e i gran palazzi, e i templi 
Laſh, & I aſpro ſentier ti è pin piaciuto? 

Deh! dimmi in queſti boſchi hor che contempli? 
Le pompe, le richezze, e le delitie, 

Forſe vuoi prezzar più pe' noſtri exempli? 

— Ed io a lai — Io non fo qual divitie, 

O qual honor ſien pin ſuavi, & dulci, 
Che queſti, fuor delle civil malitie, 

Tra voi lieti paſtori, tra voi bubulci, 
Odio non regna alcuno, o ria perfidia, 

| Ne naſce ambition per queſti ſulci. 

Il ben qui ſi poſſiede ſenza invidia; 
Voſtra avaritia ha piccola radice 
Contenti ſtate nella lieta accidia. 


ad, Oui una per un altra non fi dice; 
Ne è la lingua al proprio cor contraria; 
a el Che quel ch' oggi el ſa meglio, E piu felice, 
7nd ' Ne credo che gli avvenga in si pura aria, 
0 Che'l cuor ſoſpiri, 2 fuor la bocca rida; 


Che più ſaggio : chi el ver più copre, e Varia. 


* 
/ 
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139 Thy ſplendid halls, they palaces forgot, 


4 


Can paths o'erſpread with thorns 4 charm ſupply; 


Or doſt thou ſeck from our ſeverer lot, 
To give to wealth and power a keener joy? 
— Thus I replied — I know no happier life, 
No better riches than you ſhepherds boaſt, 
Freed from the hated jars of civil ſtrife, 
Alike to treachery and to envy loſt. 
The weed ambition midſt your furrowed field 
Springs not, and avarice little root 'can find; 
Content with what the changing ſeaſons yield, 
You reſt in cheerful poverty religned. 
What the heart thinks the tongue may here diſcloſe; 
Nor inward grief with outward ſmiles is dreſt. 
Not like the world — where wiſeſt he who knows 
To hide the ſecret cloſeſt in his breaft. 
Comparing the amuſements of the city, with 
the more natural and ſtriking incidents of the 
country, he has the following paſſage: 


S' advien ch' un tauro con un altro gioſtri, 
Credo non manco al cuor porga diletto, 
Che feri ludi de' theatri noftri, 

E tu giudicatore, al più perfetto 
Doni verde corona, ed in vergogna 
Si reſta l' altro, miſero, ed in diſpetto. 


If chance two bulls in conflict fierce engage, 
And ſtung by love maintain the doubtful fight; 
Say can the revels of the crowded' ſtage 
In all its pomp affotd a nobler fight? 


„ 


Judge of che itife, thou weav'ft a chapter if apy: 

* Andon the conqueror's front the wreath is hang: 1 

Abaſh'd the vanquiſh'd takes his lonely e 
And lullen and W moves ens 


The ſhepherd hm allows not the fone 
happineſs of a country life, but in reply repreſents, 
in a very forcible manner, the many hardſhips to 
which it is inevitably liable. In the midſt of the 
debate the philoſopher Marſilio approaches, to 
whom they agree to ſubmit the deciſion of their 
e; WI controverſy. This affords him an opportunity of | 
. explaining the philoſophical tenets of Plato; in 
„che courſe of which, after an inquiry into the real 

value of all ſubordinate objects and temporal ac- 
quifitions, he demonſtrates, that permanent hap». 

ih pineſs is not to be ſought for either in the exalted 
the tation of the one, or in the humble condition of 
the other, but that it is finally to- be found only 

in the knowledge and the love of the firſt great 
cauſe. 5 

In order to give additions) ability to theſe Andied | 

Lorenzo and his friends formed the intention of 
renewing, with extraordinary pomp, the ſolemn 

annual feaſts to the memory of the great philoſopher, 

which had been celebrated from the time of his 

death to that of his diſciples Plotinus and Porphy- 

rius , but had then been diſcontinued for the ſpace + 

of twelve hundred years. The day fixed on for 

ut; WH this purpoſe was the ſeventh of November, which 
was ſuppoſed to be the anniverſary not only of 
the birth of Plato, but of his death, which haps» 


. h n | 


1 1% ) 


pened among his friends at a convivial banquet, 


preciſely at the cloſe of his eighty-firſt year { @). | 


The perſon appointed by Lorenzo to preſide over 
the ceremony at Florence. was Franceſco Bandini, 
whoſe rank and learning rendered him extremely 
proper for the office. On the Tame day 'another 
party met at Lorenzo's villa at Carreggi 5 nge 
he preſided in perſon. At theſe meetings, 
which the moſt learned men in Italy reſorted, i 
was the cuſtom for one of the party, after dinner, 
to ſelect certain paſſages from the works of Plato, 
which were ſubmitted to the elucidation of the 
company, each of the gueſts undertaking the illul- 
tration or diſcuſſion of ſome important: or doubtful 
point. By chis inſtitution, which was continued 
for ſeveral years, the philoſophy of Plato was ſup- 
ported not only in credit but in ſplendor, and 
its profeſſors were conſidered as the moſt reſpectable 
and enlightened men of the age. Whatever Lorenzo 

thought proper to patronize became the admira- 
tion of Florence, and conſequently of all Italy. 
He was the glaſs of ſaſhion, and thoſe who joined 
in his purſuits, or imitated his example, could 
not fail of ſharing in that applauſe which ſeemed 
to attend on every action of his life. 

Of the particular nature, or the beneficial effeCts 


of this eſtabliſhment, little further is now to be 


collected, nor muſt we expect, either on this or 
on any other occaſion, to meet with the tranſactions 


of the Florentine academy in the fifteenth century. ' 


The principal advantages of this inſtitution ſeem 
(a) Ficini Ep, lib, 1. Band. Spec. Lit, Flor. . ik. p. bo. f 
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to have been the collecting together men of al | 
and erudition, who had courage to diſſent from 


eſtabliſhed modes of belief, and of ſupplying em 


with new, rational, and important topics of con- 


verſation. From theſe diſcourſes it was not difficult 


to extract the pureſt leſſons of moral conduct, 
or the ſublimeſt ſentiments of veneration for che 7 


; deity, but good ſenſe was the only alembie through 


which the true eſſence could be. obtained, and 
this was not at hand on all occaſions, The extra- 
vagancies of ſome of the diſciples, contributed to 
ſink into diſcredit the doctrines of their maſter. 
Even Ficino himſelf, the great champion” of the 
ſect, exhibits a bewok, that when the imagination 
is once heated by the purſuit of a favorite object, 
it is difficult to reſtrain it within proper bounds, 
Habituated from his earlieſt youth to the ſtudy of 
this philoſophy, and converſant only with Plato 
and his followers, their doCtrines occupied his 
whole ſoul, and appeared in all his conduct. and 
converiueion, Even his epiſtles breathe: nothing 
but Plato, and fatigue us with the endleſs repeti- 
tion of opinions which Lorenzo has more clearly 
exhibited in a few luminous pages. Ficino was 
not however ſatisfied with following the track of 
Plato, but has given us ſome treatiſes of his own, 
in which he has occaſionally taken excurſions far 
beyond the limits which his maſter preſcribed to 
himſelf (« ) We might be inclined to {mile at 


(a) In his treatiſe devita celitus comparanda, we have a chapter, 
Ii virtue verborum atque cantus ab beneficium cœleſie captandum, - 


15 N by 
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his bone, or to pity his 1 did not the con- 


ſideration of the follies and the weakneſſes of the 


preſent times, varied indeed from thoſe of palt 
ages , but perhaps not diminiſhed , repreſs the 
arrogant emotion. 


Of thoſe who more particularly diſtinguiſbed 


themſelves by the protection which they afforded 
to the new philoſophy, or by the progreſs they, 
made in the ſtudy of it, Ficino has left a nume- 
rous catalogue in a letter to Martinus Uranins, in 

which he allots the chief place{ to his friends of 
the family of the Medici (a). Protected and 
eſteemed by Coſmo, the ſame unalterable attach- 
ment ſubſiſted between the philofopher and his 
patrons for four ſucceſſive generations, If ever 
the love of ſcience was hereditary, it muſt have 
been in this family. Of the other emment men 
whom Ficino has enumerated, Bandini has given 
us ſome intereſting particulars (b), to which con- 
ſiderable additions might be made, but the num- 
ber is too great, and the materials are too exten- 
five, to be compriſed in the limits neceſſarily al- 
lotted to this department of our ſubject; and of 
many of them, ſome particulars will be found in 
other parts of the work. In peruſing the catalogue 
of the diſciples of this inſtitution, we perceive 
that the greateſt part of them were natives of 


"and anothg 
other diſq 


aſtronomica diligentia in liberis Pore with 
tions equally inſtructive. 

Fic. de. vita. Ven. 1548, 89, 
(a) Fic. Ep. lib.xi. Ep, 30. Ed. 1497. 1. Ap · No. XX. 
(5) Bang. Spec. Lit. Hor. paſſim, 


(6 

- MW Florence, a cireumſtance that may give us ſome 

e idea of the ſurpriſing attention which was then 

paid in that city to literary purſuits. Earneſt in 

e che acquiſition of wealth, indefatigable in improv- 
ing their manufactures and extending their com- 

d Wl merce, the Florentines ſeem not however to have 

d WM loſt ſight of the true dignity of man, or of the 

proper obj ets of his regard. A thorough acquaint= 

- :nce as well with the ancient authors as with the 

in literature of his own age, was an indiſpenſable _ 

of Wl qualification in the character of a Florentine; but 

de of them were ſatisfied with this inferior praiſe. 

1- WH The writers of that country, of whoſe lives and 

is WW productions ſome account is given by Negri, amount 

er in number to upwards of two thouſand, and among 

ve WW theſe may be found many names of the firſt cele- 

n brity. In this reſpect the city of Florence ſtands 


n unrivalled. A ſpecies of praiſe as honorable as it 
n- Wi indiſputable. 
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c HAP. iv. 


ASSASSINATION of the duke of Milan — Ambition of 
Lodovico Sforza — Conſpiracy of the Pazzi — Par- 
| ties engaged in it — Family of the Pazzi — Origin 
5 of the atiempt — Arrangements for its execution — 
ER Giuliano aſſeſſinated, and Lorenzo waunded — 
* The conſpirators attack the palace — Repulſed by 
the Gonſuloniere — Puniſhment of the conſpirators 
L Conduct of Lorenzo — Memorials of ilie con- 
ſpiracy — Lorenzo prepares for his geſence again! 
the pope and the king of Naples — Latin ode of 
Politiano — Kindneſs of Lorenzo io the relatives 7 
the conſpirators — Violence of Siztys IV. — He er 
communicates Lorenzo and the eee 
reply of the Florentine ſynod — Siætus attempts 10 
prevail on the Florentines to deliver up Lorenzo — 
Danger of his ſituation — Condudt of the war — 
— Lorenzo negociates for peace — Death of Donato 
Acciajuoli — Various ſucceſs of the war — Lorenzo 
reſolves to viſit the king of Naples — His letter io 
the magiſtrates of Florence — He embarks at Piſa 
— Concludes a treaty with the king — Siætus per- 
ſeveres in the war — The Turks make a deſcent 


„ upon Italy — Peace concluded with the .pope. 
* 


W HILST Lorenzo was dividing his time be- 


tween the cares of government ind the promotion 
of literature, an event took place that 2 wal 


| 45 177 5 
the attention of all Ttaly towards Milari. This was. 
the death of the duke Galeazzo Maria 30 was 
allaſſinated in a folemn proceſſion , and in his 
ducal | robes, , as he was entering the church of 
8. Stefano. This daring act, which ſeems to have 
originated partly in perſonal reſentment, and pany, 11 
in an averſion to the tyranny of the duke, was - 
not attended with the conſequences” expected by 
the perpetrators; two of whom were killed on the 
ſpot ; and the third, | Girolamo Olgiato, a yourh 
of twenty-three years of age, after boring been 
refuſed ſhelter in his father's houſe, died upon 
the ſcaffold,” On his execution he ſfiowed the 
ſpirit of an ancient Roman (a). The conſpirators 
undoubtedly expecled to meet with the countenance 
and protection of the populace, to whom they 
knew that the duke had rendered himſelf odious 
by every ſpecies of eruelty and oppreſſion. The 
delight he ſeemed to take in ſhedding the blood 
of his ſubjeUts , had rendered him an object of 
horror — his inſatiable debauchery , of diſguſt (b)z / | 


(a) Ns fu nel morire meno animoſo , the nell operare fi fuſſe ſtatog 
perche trovandoſi ignudo , e con il _carnefice .davanti, che aveva il 2 
coltello in mano per ferirlo , diſſe queſte parole in lingua Latina, 
pcs littetato era, „Mort acerba, ama perpetua, Aabit velus 

* memoria facti.. Mac, Hiſt. lib, vil. | 


more than one of the conſpirators ſuffered the horrid which 
he there relates: -— « Poſt queſtionem de particibus « 


in veſtibulk arcis,” urhem verſus, in quaterna membta vivi dee 
> ſunt.” Chronic. Baffiana. Ed. Mil. 1492. 
(5) Era Galeazzo inoſo, e crudele; delle qual due coſe gli. 
ſpeſſi eſſempi Tavexane laue , perchè non ven 1 
N | 


Vol. I. 


It appears however from the ancient chronicle of Donato Boſſi, b . 


ationis, 


7 R 
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he was even ſulpected of having defiroyed his 
mother, Who, as he thought, EY too much 
in the government of Milan; and who ſuddenly 
died as ſhe was making her retreat from thence to 
Cremona, _ But no commotion whatever took place 
in the city, and Giovan Galeazzo, a child of eight 
years of age, peaceably ſucceeded his father in 
the dukedom (a). The imbecility of his youth 
tempted the daring ſpirit of his uncle, Lodovico, 
to form a ſyſtematic plan for obtaining the govern- 
ment of Milan, in the execution of Which he 
drew ruin upon himſelf, and entailed a long 
ſucceſſion of mifery upon his unfortunate country. 
'The connexion that had long ſubſiſted between 
the houſes of Sforza and of Medici, rendered it 
impoſlible for Lorenzo to be an indifferent ſpec- 
tator of this event. At his inſtance Tomaſo Sode- 
Tint was diſpatched to Milan, to aſſiſt by his advice 
the young prince and his mother, who had taken 
upon herſelf the regency during. the minority of 
her ſon. The ambitious deſigns of Lodovico ſoon 
became apparent. Having perſuaded his three 
brothers, Sforza duke of Bari, Ottaviano, and 
Aſcanio, to ſecond his views, he began to oppoſe 
the authority of the dutcheſs, and attempted to 
diveſt her of the aſſiſtance of her faithful and ex- 
perienced counſellor Cecco. Simoneta, a native of 
Calabria 4 whoſe integrity and activity had recom- 


baſtava corrompere le donne nobili, che prendeva ancora piagere di 
publicarle; nè era contento fare morire gli 1 mini, ſe con qualche 
modo crudele non gli ammazzava. Mac. vi. 


(a) Murat. Ann. v. is. P. 522; 


6 wg ) 


mended him to the patronage of a 


Franceſco Sforza (a). Simoneta, aware df his de- 
ſign, endeavoured to fruſtrate it, by impriſoning 


4 


tank. The four brothers immediately reſorted to 
ams, and of this circumſtance Simoneta availed 


tvianor, one of the brothers, ſoon afterwards pe- 
of Lodovico, gave a keener edge to his talents, 


and ſuperadded to his other motives the defire of 


was gratified by the deſtruction of Simoneta, who 


expiated by his death the offence which he had 
committed againſt the growing power of the bro- 


mers P No o ſooner was the dutcheſs deprived 


keble hands the ſceptre of Milan, and took the 


0 
e- 
ce 
5 ak his Tupport, than Lodpvico wreſted from her 
young duke under his immediate protection Y 
nd 


where, like a peak plant in the ſhade of a vigor- 


* ad then fell a victim to that increaſing ſtrength _ 
* in which he Za to have found his N N 


Latin hiſtory of the life of Franceſco Sforza has furnished 


published at Milan in 1490, under the title of La eee 
(0) Murat. Anne Ve ix. 72 532. Wis 
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rated 
and puniſhing ſome of his mevomplices: of inferior 
timſelf to obtain a decree, that either banjſhed 
them from Milan or prohibited their return. Ot- 
iſhed in attempting to croſs the river Adda. Theſe. 


rigorous meaſures, inſtead of depreſſing the genius 


revenge. Nor was it long before his reſentment. 


ous tree, he languiſhed for a few miſerable years, 


(a) Ceeeo was brother to the hiſtorian OY whoſe clegam - 
tans with ſome of the moſt intereſting particulars of od; 2-36 
This work was firſt published at Milan in 1479, and reprinted there 
in 1485, The Italian traiſlation, by Chriſtoforo Landino, was ally 


( "3bo. ̊—˙ 


The ppblic agitation excited by the aſſaſſination af 

| of the duke of Milan had ſcarcely ſubſided, before 

an event took place at Florence of a much more 

+ . _- atrocious nature, inaſmuch as the objects deſtined WM '* 
* do deſtructzon had not afforded a pretext, in any th 
2 - degreeplauſible, for ſuch an attempt. Accordingly Ml ber 
we have now to enter on a tranſaction that has Wl ** 

ſeldom been mentioned without emotions of the Ml '*: 

ſtrongeſt horror and deteſtation ; and which, as has Th 

juſtly been obſerved, is an incontrovertible proof Pe 

| of the practical atheiſm of thb times in which it 
- took place (a). — A tranſaction in which, a pope, ha 
a cardinal , an archbiſhop, and ſeveral other ecele- *'' 

ſiaſtics, allociated themſelves with a band of ruf: t 

fians, to deſtroy two men who were an honor to 

their age and country; and purpoſed to perpetrate pal 


their crime at a ſeaſon of hoſpitality „ in the ſanc- the 

tuary of a Chriſtian church , and at the very mo- t 

ment of the, elevation of the hoſt, when he au- 

» | dience bowed down before it, and the aſſaſſins of 
were preſumed to be in the immediate preſence Lo 
of their God. wh 


At the head of this ci Sins W. 

and his nephew Girolamo Riario. Raffaello Riz- Ro 
rio, the nephew of this Girolamo, who, although 
a young man then purſuing his ſtudies, had lately an 
been raiſed to the dignity of cardinal, was rather i: 
an inſument than an accomplice in the ſcheme.MW * * 
The enmity of Sixtus to Lorenzo had for ſome ©? 
time been apparent, and if not occaſioned by the 


| (3) Voltaire, Eſſai fur les meurs, Le. des 92 9. li. A¹3. ( 
| A. Genev, 1769, 4 | 
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iſiftance Which Lorenzo had afforded' to Niceols 
Vitelli, and other independent nobles', whoſe 
dominions Sixtus had either threatened or attacked, 
was certainly increaſed by it. The deſtruction of 
the Medici appeared therefore to Sixtus as the 
removal of an obſtacle that thwarted alt his views ; 
and by the accompliſhment of which the ſmall ſar- 
rounding ſtates would ſoon become an eaſy prey. 
There is however great reaſon to believe that the 
pope did not confine his ambition to theſe ſub- 
ordinate governments , but that if the conſpiracy 
had ſucceeded to his wiſh, he meant to have graſped 
it the dominion of Florence itſelf (a). The alliance 
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ately formed between the Florentines, the Vene- 


tians, and the duke of Milan, which was princi- 
pally effected by Lorenzo de Medici, and by which 
the pope found himſelf prevented from difturbing 
the peace of Italy, was an additional and powerful 
motive of reſentment (ö). One of the firſt proofs 
of the diſpleaſure of the pope , was his depriving 


Lorenzo of the office of W ee of the papal ſee,” 


which he gave to the Pazzi, a Florentine family, 


who as well as the Medici had a public bank at 
Rome, and who afterwards became the coadjutors 


(a) At leaſt Ferdinand of Naples, the ally of Sixtus in the conteſt 1 
that enfued, aſſured the Florentine ambaſſador that ſuch was the 


intention of the pope, ** che ſapeva lui, che Siſto non tenne men 


* fantasia in capo d' occupare e farfi fignore di Firenze , che 13 5 


* preſente ſommo pontefice ſi habbi tenuta di occupare queſto regno.“ 
— Alluding to the ſubſequent attack made by Innocent VIII. upon 


the kingdom of Naples. Fubr. in vitd Laur. v. ii. p· 10%. 2 | 


(% Murat. Ann. v. Ex. p. 346. 


1. A 


of Sixtus in the execution of his treacherous 
purpole. 

This family was one of the nobleſt and moſt 
reſpectable in Florence; numerous in its members, 
and poſſeſſed of great wealth and influence. Of 


three brothers, two of whom had filled the office 


of gonfaloniere, only one was then living, If we 


may credit the account of Politiano (a), Giacopo 


de Pazzi, the ſurviving brother, who was regarded 
as the chief of the family, and far advanced in 
years, was an unprincipled libertine, who having 
by gaming and intemperance diſſipated his paternal 
property, ſought an opportunity of averting, or 
oi concealing his own ruin in that of-the republic. 
Giacopo had no children; but his elder brother 
Picro had left ſeven ſons , and his younger brother 


Antonio three; one of whom, Guglielmo de' Pazi, 


had in the lifetime of Colhio de Medici married 
Bianca, the ſiſter of Lorenzo. Franceſco, the 


(a) ConTURATIONIS PACTIANZE COMMENTARIUM. This piece, written 
by a ſpeCtator, and printed in the ſame year in which the event took 
place, is as remarkable for the vehemence of its invective, as for 
the elegance of its ſtyle, and proves how deeply Politiano felt, and 
how keenly he reſented the injury done to his great Patrons, Not 
being republished with the other works of this author in 1498 or 
1499, or in the Paris edition of 1519, it became extremely rare, 
tam rarum deventum quidem, ut inter doctos ſæpe dubitatum eſt, 
an unquam typis impreſſum fuerit , a0 inter alios ignoratus etiam 
Abri titulus.” Adimarius in pref. ad Pact. Conj. Comment. Ed. 
Nap. 1769, Adimari having procured the ancient copy from the 
Strozzi library, and collated it with various manuſcripts, republished 
it at Naples in 1759, with great elegance and copious illuſtrations, 
forming an ample quarto volume; from which accurate edition this 
Piece is given in the Appendix, No, XXI. 


| able, which could plauſibly operate as 
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brother of Guglielmo, had for ſeveral years reſided 


principally at Rome. Of a bold and aſpiring temper, 


he could not brook the ſuperiority of the Medici, 


which was ſuppoſed to have induced him to chuſe 


that place as his reſidence in preference to 
Florence. {| 
Several of the F ht authors have ere 
to trace the reaſon of the enmity of this family 
to that of the Medici, but nothing ſeems diſcover- 
a motive, 
much leſs as a juſtification of their reſentment. 
On the contrary, the affinity between the two 
families, and the favors conferred by the Medici on 


the Pazzi, memorials of which yet remain in the 


hand-writing of Giacopo (a], might be preſumed | 


to have prevented animoſity, if not to have con- 
ciliated eſteem ; and that they lived on terms of ap- 
parent friendſhip and intimacy is evident from many 
circumſtances of the conſpiracy. Machiavelli relates 


a particular injury received by one of the Pazzi, 
which, as he informs us, that family attributed to 


the Medici. Giovanni de' Pazzi had married the 
daughter of Giovanni Borromeo, whoſe immenſe 
property upon his death ſhould have deſcended to 
his daughter. But pretenſions to it being made by 
Carlo, his nephew, a litigation enſued, in the event 
of which the daughter was deprived of her inher- 


itance (b). There is however reaſon to believe that 
this decree, whether juſtifiable or not, and of which 


(a) In letters from him to Lorenzo, two of which are given ky 
Fabroni, and will be found in the W rb No. XXII. 
(5) Mae, Hi iſt, lib. 8 - 


* 


1.3) 


we have no documents to enable us to form à 
judgment, was made many years before the death 
of Piero de' Medici, when his ſons were too young 
to have taken a very active part in it; and it is 
certain that it produced no oſtenſible enmity 
between the families. It is alſo deſerving of notice, 
that this tranſaction happened at a time when 
Lorenzo was abſent from Florence, on one of his 
youthful excurſions through Italy (a). 

This conſpiracy, of which Sixtus and his 1 Ber1 
were the real inſtigators, was firſt agitated at Rome, 
where the intercourſe between the count Girolamo Bat. 
Riario and Franceſco de' Pazzi, in conſequence 
of the office held by the latter, afforded them an the 
opportunity of communicating to each other their 
mutual jealouſy of the power of the Medici, and MW ( 
their deſire of depriving them of their influence I ben 
in Florence; in which event it is highly probable, 
that the Pazzi were to have exerciſed the chief 
authority in the city, under the patronage, if dai 
not under the avowed dominion of the papal Wl or: 
ſee. The principal agent engaged in the under- e 
taking was Franceſco Salviati, archbiſhop of Piſa, MW * 
to which rank he had lately been promoted oy 
by Sixtus, in oppoſition to the wiſhes of the 
Medici, who had for ſome time endeavoured to 
prevent him from exerciſing his epiſcopal func- . 
tions. If it be allowed that the unfavorable cha- 


(a) This fact is authenticated by the letter from Luigi Pulci to WW © © 
Lorenzo de Medici, dated the twenty-ſecond of April 1465, and 
pow firſt published in the Appendix from the MS, in the Palau 1 
Vecchio at Florence. App» No. IX, | © 
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rCter given of him by. Politiano is exaggerated, it 
is generally agreed that his qualities were the 
reverſe of thoſe which ought to have been the 
recommendations to ſuch high preferment. The 
other conſpirators were, Giacopo Salviati, brother 
of the archbiſhop, Giacopo Poggio, one of the ſons 
of the celebrated Poggio Bracciolini, and 'who, like 
all the ather ſons of that eminent ſcholar, had 
obtained no ſmal ſhare of literary reputation (a]; 
Bernardo Bandini, a daring libertine, rendered deſ- 
perate by the conſequences of his exceſſes; Giovan 
Battiſta Monteſicco, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by his military talents as one, of the Condottieri of 
the armies of the pope; Antonio Maffei, a prieſt 


(a) Giacopo not only tranſlated the Florentine hiſtory of his father 
from Latin into Italian, but has alſo left a ſpecimen of his talents in 
mmentary on the Trionfo della Fama of Petrarca, which was 
published in folio, without a date, but, as Bandini conjectures, about 
the year 1485 or 1487, It may however be preſumed, from the 
dedication of this book, a copy of which is now before me, to 
Lorenzo de' Medici, that it was printed previous to the year 1478, / 
when the author joined in this conſpiracy to deſtroy a mah, of whom, 
ind of whoſe family, he had shortly before expreſſed himſelf in the 
following affeQtionate and grateful terms: E perche cariflimg 
* Lorenzo io 'conoſco quel poco di cognitione è in me, tutto eſſere 
per conforto e acerrimo ſtimolo ne' miei teneri anni, da Coſimo tuo 

© avolo, pari per certo a Camillo, o Fabritio, o Scipione, o qualunche 
* altro, i quali appreſſo di noi ſono in veneratione fe fuſſi nato nella 

© Romana republica, mi pare eſſere obbligato e coſtretto ogni frutto 
produceſſi per alcun tempo le ſuc graviſſime monitioni ed exortationi, 
come perſona grata, a te, vero e degno ſuo herede deſtinarloz 
* accioche* intenda quel tanto di lume d' alcuna virtu è in me, 
* recoaoſcerlo dalla caſa tua, alla quale tanto ſono obbligato giudi- 
* chexai ſieno da ſtinare queſte mie lettere,” Giac, Poggio in Proem, 
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of Volterra, and Stefano da — one of the 
apoſtolic ſcribes, with ſeveral others of inferior note. 
In the arrangement of their plan, which appears 
to have been concerted with - great precaution 
and ſecrecy, the conſpirators. ſoon diſcovered, that 
the dangers -which they had td encounter were 
not ſo likely to ariſe from the difficulty of the 
attempt, as from the ſubſequent reſentment of the 
Florentines, a great majority of whom were ſtrongly 
attached to the Medici. Hence it became neceſlary 
to provide a military force, the aſſiſtance of which 
might be equally requiſite whether the enterpriſe 
proved abortive or ſucceſsful. By the influence of 
the pope, the king of Naples, who- was then in 
alliance with him, and on one of whoſe ſons; he 
had recently beſtowed a cardinal's hat, was allo 
induced to countenance the attempt. 
Theſe preliminaries being adjuſted, Girolamo 
wrote to his nephew cardinal Riario, then at Piſa, 
ordering him to obey whatever directions he might 
receive from the archbiſhop. A body of two thou- 
ſand men were deſtined to approach by different 
routes towards Florence, ſo as to be in readinels 
at the time appointed for ſtriking the blow. —_ 
Shortly afterwards, the archbiſhop requeſted the 
preſence of the cardinal at Florence, whither he 
immediately repaired, and took up his reſidence at 
a ſeat of the Pazzi, about a mile from the city. It 
ſeems to have heen the intention of the conſpirators 
to have effected their purpoſe at Fieſole, where 
Lorenzo then had his country reſidence, to which 
they ſuppoled that he would invite the cardinal 


„ 
„nd his attendants, Nor were they deceived in \this 
WH conjecture, for Lorenzo prepared a magnificent 
entertainment on this occaſion : but the abſence of 
n Giuliano, on account of indiſpoſition, obliged the 
t conſpirators to. poſtpone the attempt (a). Diſap- 
e pointed in their hopes, another plan was now to 
be adopted, and on further deliberation it was 
reſolved, that the aſſaſſination ſhould take place on 


y Wl the ſucceeding Sunday, in the church of the 
y WH Reparata, fince called Santa Maria de! Fiore, and 
h Wl that the ſignal for execution ſhould be the elevation 
ſe of the hoſt. At the ſame moment the archbiſhop 
of Wl and others of the conſpirators were to ſeize upon 


the palace, or reſidence of the magiſtrates, whilſt 
the office of Giacopo de' Pazzi was to endeavour, 
by the cry of liberty, to incite the citizens to revolt. 

The immediate aſſaſſination of Giuliano was com- 
mitted to Franceſco de' Pazzi and Bernardo Bandini, 
la, nd that of Lorenzo had been intruſted to the ſole 
oht WH hand of Monteſicco. This office he had willingly 
u- undertaken whilſt he underſtood that it was to be 
ent WM executed in a private dwelling, but he ſhrunk from 
[e's i the idea of polluting the houſe of God with ſo 
5 heinous a crime (0). Two eccleſiaſtics were therefore 
the Wl ſelected for the commiſſion of a deed, from which 
he the ſoldier was deterred by conſcientious motives. 
eu Theſe were Stefano da Bagnone, the apoſtolic EW 
It Wand Antonio Maffei. 


(a) Valor. in pits Laur. p. 23, | 

(b) Diſſe che non gli baſtarebbe mai l' animo, commettere tanto 
ecceſlo in ehieſa, ed accompagnare il tradimento col ſacrilegio; it 
che fu il principio della rovina dell' impreſa loro. Mac. lib, 8, 
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The young cardinal having expreſſed a deſire to fn 
attend divine ſervice in the church of the Reparata, MW :.1 
on the enſuing Sunday, being the twenty-ſixth day WW wa 
of April 1478, Lorenzo invited him and his ſuite MW I. 
to his houſe in Florence. He accordingly came IM n 
With a large retinue, ſupporting the united eharadters IM lan 
of cardinal and apoſtolic legate, and was received il te 
by Lorenzo with that ſplendor and hoſpitality with WW he 
which he was always accuſtomed to entertain men WM de- 
of high rank and conſequence, Giuliano did not i nc 
appear, a circumſtance that alatmed thg, conſpira- MM cor 
tors, whoſe arrangements would not admit of pr 
longer delay. They ſoon however learnt that +; 
he intended to be preſent at the church. — The pri 
ſervice was already begun, and the Cardinal had Ml wer 
taken his ſeat, when Franceſco de' Pazzi and fror 
Bandini, obſerving that Giuliano was not yet 0] 
arrived, left the church and went to his houſe, in WM his 
order to enſure and haſten his attendance. Giuliano 
accompanied them, and as he walked between them, 
they threw their arms round him with the fami- 
liarity of intimate friends, but in fact to diſcover 
Whether he had any armour under his dreſs (a) 
poſſibly conjecturing from his long delay, that he had 
ſuſpected their purpoſe. At the ſame time, by their 
freedom. and jocularity, they endeavoured to obviate 
any apprehenſions which he might entertain from 


(a) Condottolo nel tempio, e per la via e nella chieſa con motteggi, 

e giovenili ragionamenti I intratennero. Ne 'mancd Franceſco ſotto 

colore di carezzarlo, con le mani e con le braccia ſtrignerlo, pet 
vedere ſe lo trovava o di corazza, o d' altra fimile difeſa munito. 

: Mac. lib, 8. 
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ſach a proceeding (@). The conſpirators having 
taken their ſtations near their intended victims, 
waited with impatience for the appointed fignal (b). 
The bell rang — the prieſt raiſed the conſecrated 
wafer — the people bowed before it — and at the 
lame inſtant Bandini plunged: a ſhort dagger into 
the breaſt of Giuliano,— On receiving the wound 

he took a few haſty ſteps and fell, when Franceſco 
de Pazzi ruſhed upon him with incredible fury, 
and ſtabbed him in different parts of his body, | 
continuing to repeat his ſtrokes even after he v 
apparently dead. Such was the violence of his. 
that he wounded himſelf deeply in the thigh, The 
prieſts who had undertaken the murder of Lorenzo 
were not equaly ſucceſsful. An ill- directed blow 
from Maffei, which was aimed at the throat, but 
took place behind the neck, rather rouſed him to 
his defence than diſabled him (c). He immediately 
threw off his cloak, and holding it up as 2 ſhield 


(a) Giuliano was indiſpoſed, and totally unarmed, having left at _ 
home even his dagger, which he was generally accuſtomed to wear. 
* Infirmus quidem, & qui ea die, præter morem, gladiolum, qui eĩ 
* ulceratum crus quatiebat, domi reliquerat. Synod. Fur. Act. ap. 
Fabr. v. ii. 2 134. 

(3) In the point of time fixed for the perpetration of this deed, 
hiſtorians are nearly agreed. Cum Euchariſtia attolleretur,” ſays 
Raffaello da Volt. Geogr. 151. Cum ſacerdos manibus Euchariſ- 
* tiam frangeret.” Val. in vitd, v. 24. * Peracta ſacerdotis com- 
* munione,” ſays Politiano. Poſt Euchariſtiz conſecratione. 
In Prov. Rep. Flor. ap. Fabr. v. ii. p. 111. © Quando fi communi- 
* cava il ſacerdote. Mac. lib. 8. 

(e) Il primo colpo fu nella collottola, perchè non pots tenerlo 
* pel bragcio per dargli nel petto, e cosi confeſſo. 

Sfringwe, ap. Adine. in not. p. 35, 
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in his left hand, with his right he drew his ſword, 
and repelled his aſſailants. Perceiving that their 
purpoſe was defeated, the two eccleſiaſtics, after 
having wounded one of Lorenzo's attendants who 
had interpoſed to defend him, endeavoured to ſave 
themſelves by flight. At the ſame moment, Ban- 
dini, his dagger ſtreaming with the blood of Giuliano, 
ruſhed towards Lorenzo; but meeting in his way 
with Franceſco Nori, a perſon in the ſervice of the 
Medici, and in whom they placed great confidence, 
he ſtabbed him with a wound inſtantaneouſly 
mortal (a). At the approach of Bandini the friends 
of Lorenzo encircled him, and hurried him into 
the ſacriſty, where Politiano and others cloſed the 
doors, which where of braſs. Apprehenſions being 
entertained that the weapon which had wounded 
him was poiſoned, a young man attached to Lorenzo 


ſucked the wound (5). A general alarm and con- 
ſternation took place in the church; and ſuch was 
the tumult which enſued, that it was at firſt believed 
by the audience that the building was falling in (c); 


(a) When Leo X. many years afterwards paid a viſit to Florence, 
he granted an indulgence to all thoſe who should pray for the ſoul 
of Franceſco Nori, under the idea that his death had preſerved the 
life of his father Lorenzo. Adimar. in not. p. 20, 

(6) * Aggreſſus in eos factus fuit a Franciſco de Paal, & aliis 
* pluribus ſuis ſociis armatis armis veneno infectis, ſays Matteo de 
Toſcano, cited by Adimari, Documenta Conj. Pact. p. 142. I do 
mot find that any other author mentions. this circumſtance. The 
young man who gave this ſtriking proof of his aff-Qion to Lorenzo 
Was Antonio Ridolfo, of a noble family of Florence. 

Pol. Conf. Pact. Comment. in App. 


(e) “ Qui ig temple fyerany, Clamoribus teriti buc atque illue 
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bot no ſooner was it underſtood that Lorenzo was 
Win danger, than ſeveral of the youth of Florence 
formed themſelves into a body, and receiving him 
nto the midſt of them, conducted him into his 
houſe, making a circuitous turn from the church, leſt 
te ſhould meet with the dead body of his brother. 
Whilſt theſe tranſactions paſſed in the church, 
other commotion took place in the palace; where 
he archbiſhop, who, had left the church, as agreed 
pon before the attack on the Medici, and about 


magiſtrates, and to poſſeſs themſelves of the ſeat of 
wrernment (4). Leaving ſome of his followers 
lationed in different apartments, the archbiſhop 
rroceeded to an interior chamber, where Ceſare 
Ftrucci, then gonfaloniere, and the other magiſ- 
ntes were aſſembled, No ſooner was the gonfa- 
niere informed of his approach, than out of 
Ne Wet to his rank he roſe to meet him. Whether 
e archbiſhop was diſconcerted by the preſence 


aracter, of which he had given a ſtriking inſtance 
n fruſtrating the attack of Bernardo Nardi upon 
e town of Prato, or whether his courage was not 
qual to the undertaking, is uncertain; but inſtead 


qui crederent templum ruere. Valor. in vit#® Laur. p. 25. 

(a) * Con la ſua compagnia, ch' erano circa perſone ventotto, 
us Belfredello Strinato, ap. Adimar. in not. p. 17. Ammirato 
vorms us, that the archbishop had about thirty followers, and that 
left the church on the pretence of paying a viſit to his mother. 


Anm. I. v. We 2. 117. 


irty of his aſſociates, attempted to overpower the 


j 


f Petracci, who was known to be of a reſolute / 


eurſitantes veluti attoniti, quidnam rei fuiſſet quzritabant, Fuere 
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of intimidating the magiſtrates by a ſudden. attack; 


he began to inform Petrucei that the pope had | 
beſtowed an employment on his ſon, of which hes 


had to deliver to him the credentials { a). This he - 
did with ſuch heſitation, and in ſo deſultory x 1 
manner, that it was ſcarcely pdſlible to eollect his : 

meaning. Petrucci alſo obſerved that he frequently 25 
changed color, and at times turned towards the C 
door, as if giving a ſignal to ſome one to approach. * 


Alarmed at his manner, and probably aware of | 
his character, Petrucci ſuddenly ruſhed out of the the! 
chamber, and called together the guards and at- 
tendants. By atempting to retreat, the archbiſhop 


confeſſed his guilt (5). In purſuing -him, Petrueci f 
met with Giacopo Poggio, whom he caught by the 12 
hair, and throwing him on the ground, delivered 5 
him into the euſtody of his followers. The reſt o 
the magiſtrates and their attendants ſeized upon ſuch % 
arms as the place ſupplied, and the implements of . 
the kitchen became formidable weapons in their A 
hands. Having ſecured the doors of the palace, they . 
furiouſly attacked their ſcattered and intimidated 4 


(a) Sub nomine & colore præſentandi cujuſdam brevis papalis. fol 
M. Tuſcanus ap. Adimar. int. doc. P. 14%. 
(5) He as deprived of his expeQted ſupport by a fingular incident, 
Some of his followers had retired into an adjoining chamber to wait 
his ſignal. It was cuſtomary for every ſucceeding magiſtrate to mak? 
an alteration in the doors of that place, as a precaution again 
treachery; and Petrucci had ſo conſtructed them that they cloſed and 
bolted on the lighteſt impulſe. The followers of the archbishop thus 
ſound themſelves unexpectedly ſecured in the chamber, without the 
poſſibility of affording aſſiſtance to their leader, 
Fabr. y. 1 P. 67. 1. ii. p. 108. 


enemies, 


ing this commotion they were alarmed by a tumult- 
from without, and perceived from the windows 
Giacopo de' Pazzi, followed by about one hundred 
ſoldiers, crying out liberty, and exhorting the people 
to revolt. At the ſame time they found that the 
inſurgents had forced the gates of the palace, and 
that ſome of them were entering to defend their 
companions. The magiſtrates however perſevered in 
their defence, and repulſing their enemies, ſecured 
the gates till a reinforcement of their friends came 
to their aſſiſtance. Petrucci was now firſt informed 
of the aflaſſination of Giuliano, and the attack 
made upon Lorenzo. The relation of this treachery 
excited his higheſt indignation. With the con- 
currence of the ſtate counſellors, he ordered Giacopo 
Poggio to be hung in fight of the populace, out of 
the palace windows; and ſecured the archbiſhop, 
with his brother and the other chiefs of the con- 
piracy. Their followers were either ſlaughtered in 
the palace, or thrown half alive through the windows. 
ne only of the whole number eſcaped. He was 
is, bund ſome days afterwards concealed in the wain- 
42. bots, periſhing with hunger, and in conſideration 
of his ſufferings received his pardon (a). 

The young cardinal Riario, who had taken refuge 
it the altar, was preſerved from the rage of the 
populace by the interference of Lorenzo, who ap- 
peared to give credit to his aſſeverations, that he 
was ignorant ofthe intentions of the conſpirators (8). | 

(a) Amm. v. iii. p. 118. 


G) Valor. in rite Laur. p. 46. 5 
Vol. I. O 


enemies, who no longer attempted reſiſtanee. Durs 
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It is ſaid that his fears had ſo violent an effect MW ev 
upon him that he never afterwards recovered his WW ha 
natural complexion [a). His attendants fell a ſacrifice Wl th 
to the reſentment of the citizens. The ſtreets were ne 
' polluted with the dead bodies and mangled limbs 
of the ſlaughtered. With the head of one of theſe 
unfortunate wretches on a lance the populace parad- 
ed the city, which reſounded with the cry of Palle, 
Palle (b, Periſ the traitors (e)! Franceſco de' Pazzi 
being found at the houſe of his uncle Giacopo, 
where on account of his wound he was confined 
to his bed, was dragged out naked and exhauſted 
by loſs of blood, and being brought to the palace, 
ſuffered the ſame death as his aſſociate. His puniſh- 
ment was immediately followed by that of the 
, archbiſhop, who was hung through the windows 
of the place, and was not allowed even to diveſt 
himſelf of his prelatical robes. The laſt moments 
of Salviati, if we may credit Politiano, were marked 
by a ſingular inſtance of ferocity. Being ſuſpended 
Cloſe to Franceſco de' Pazzi, he ſeized the naked 
body with his teeth, and relaxed not from his hold 
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(a) © Tali tantoque metu arreptum, ut exinde nunquam naturalem 
* colorem acquiſierit. Ciaccortius ap. Adimar. in not. p. 26. ; 

(5) The palle d' oro, or golden balls, the arms of the family of 
Medici. | : 

(c) Un prete del veſcovo fu-morto in piazza, e ſquartato, e 
levatogli la teſta, e per tutto il di fu portata la detta teſta in ſu una 
lancia per tutto Firenze; e ſtraſcinato le gambe, e un quarto dinanzi 
con un braccio portato in ſu uno ſpiede per tutta la città, gridando 
ſerapre MUOIANO 1 TRADITORI. Landuccius ap. Adimar in not. p. 26. 
Tutti gridando viva Ls PALLM, ® MVOIANO 1 TRADITORL Chron 
Caroli e Horentiola ap. idem. Dates 
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even in the agonies of death (a). Iacopo de- Pao. 


had eſcaped from the city during the tumult, but 
the day following he was made a priſoner by the 


neighbouring peaſants, who regardleſs of his entrea- 
ties to put him to death, brought him to Florence, 


and delivered him up to the magiſtrates (6b). As 


his guilt was manifeſt, his execution was inſtan- 


taneous, and afforded | from the windows of the 
palace another ſpectacle that gratified the reſentment 
of the enraged multitude. His nephew Renato, who 


ſuſfered at the ſame time, excited in ſome degree 
the commiſeration of the ſpectators. Devoted to 
his ſtudies, and averſe to popular commotions, he 


had refuſed to be an actor in the conſpiracy, and 
his ſilence was his only crime. The body of Giacopo 
had been interred in the church of Santa Croce, 
and to this circumſtance the ſuperſtition of the people 


attributed an unuſual and inceſſant fall of rain that 


ſucceeded theſe diſturbances. Partaking in their 


prejudices, or deſirous of gratifying their revenge, 
the magiſtrates ordered his body to be removed 


(d) In the opinion of Politiano, the crime of the archbishop was. 


not expiated by his' death, Amongſt his poems, printed in the 


edition of Baſil, are ſeveral epigrams that ſtrongly fpeak his unquenche 


able reſentment. The following is a ſpecimen: 
Salviatus mitræ ſceleratus honore ſuperbit: Ts 
Et quemquam cœlo credimus eſſe deum? 
Scilicet hzc ſcelera, hoc artes meruere nefandzeÞ 
At laqueo en pendet. Eſtis io ſuperi! 


(a) Amm. It Fior. v. iii. p. 119. L altro di ne venne preſs | 


„ Meſſer Jacopo de' Pazzi che era fuggito; e' fu preſo in Romagna, 
* che fu a di 27, e fu iſaminato, e di ſubito impiccato a detta 
'* fineſtra del palagio. Strinat, ap. Adimar. in not. p. 27. 

F O 2 | 
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Vithout the walls of the city, The following morn- 
ing it was again torn from the grave by a great 
multitude of childern, who in ſpite of the reſtrictions 
of decency, and the interference of ſome of the 
inhabitants, after dragging it a Jong time through 
the ſtreets, and treating it with every degree of 
wanton opprobrium, threw it into the river Arno (a). 

Snch was the fate of a man who, had enjoyed 
the higheft honors of the republic, and for his 
ſervices to the ſtate had been rewarded with the 
privileges of the equeſtrian rank (0). The reſt of 
this devoted family were condemned either to im- 
priſonment or to exile (c), excepting only Guglielmo 
de Pazzi, who, though not unſuſpected, was firſt 

| . — 


(a) Quando furono all' uſcio della ſua caſa, meſſono il capeſtro 


nella campanella dell' uſcio, e lo tirarono su, dicendo, picchia Tuſcio. 


Landuccius ap. Adimar. in fot. p. 43. Politimo, who ſeems to 
dwell with pleaſure on the exceſſes of an enraged populace, relates 
more particularly their inſults to the lifeleſs body of Jacopo. 

(5) Machiavelli, who bore no partiality towards the Medici, gives 
us a more favorable idea of the character of Jacopo. Narronſi de 
„ ſuoi alcuni vitii, tra i quali erano giuochi e beſtemmie, pit che 
* a qualunque perduto uomo non fi converrebbe; i quali vitii con 
« le molte elemoſine ricompenſava; perchè a molti biſognoſi, e luoghi 
* pii largamente ſovveniva. Puoſſi ancora di quello dire queſto 
« bene, che il ſabbato davanti a quella Domenica diputata a tanta 
« omicidio, per non fare partecipe dell' averſa ſua fortuna - alcun' 
« altro, tutti i ſuoi debiti pago, tutte le mercanzie che' egli aveva 
„ in dogana ed in caſa, le quali ad altrui apparteneſſero, con mara- 
« viglioſa ſollecitudine a i padroni di quelle conſegno.” Mac. lib. 8. 

(#) Furono preſi Andrea di Piero de Pazzi, Giovanni, e Nicolo, 
e Galeotto e Antonio de' Pazzi fratelli, trovati nell' orto de' Monaci 
degli Angeli. Nicolo, Giovanni, e Galeoug furono menati nella 
Torre di Volterra. Cod. Abbatie For. ap. Adimar. in not. p. 38 
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ſheltered from ths! apulks fury in the houſe o e 
Lorenzo, and was afterwards ordered to remain 
at his own villa, about dunn ve N dient 
from Florence. 

Although moſt diligent ſearch. Was e for 
the prieſts who had undertaken the murder of 
Lorenzo, it was not till the third day after the 
attempt that they were diſcovered, having obtained 
ſhelter in the monaſtery of the Benedicline monks. 
No ſooner were they brought from the place of 
their concealment, than the populace, after cruelly 
mutilating them, put them to death; and with 
difficulty were prevented from ſlaughtering oP 
monks themſelves (a). Monteſicco, who had adher 
to the cauſe of the conſpirators, although he had 
refuſed to be the active inſtrument of their S N 
was taken a few days afterwards, as he was endea- 
vouring to ſave himſelf by flight, and beheaded, 
having firſt made a full confeſlion of all the circum- 
lances attending the conſpiracy, by which it 
appeared that the pope was privy in the whale 
tranſaction (6). The puniſhment of nn Ban- 


(a) Pol. Conj. Pact. Comment. in App. 

(5) Monteficcus in ipſa fuga comprehenſus, poſtquam omnia uti 
zelta erant, & non ſolum conſilia, ſed etiam dicta pontificis, & comitis 
Hieronymi de tota conjuratione aperuiſſet, reſte ſuſpenditur. Fabr. 
in vita Laur. v. i. p. 69. But Adimari had before produced docu- 
ments from the libraries of Florence, which show that Monteſicco 
was decapitated. * A di 1. maggio venne preſo M. Gio. Bat. da 
„Monteſecco, e à di 4. di detto meſe, gli fu tagliato la teſta al 
« palazzo del podeſta.” Bibl. Abbat. Flor. Cod. No. 67. ap. Adimar. 
„Fu tagliato il capo ſulla porta del podeſta, a Gio Battiſta da Mon- 
* teſecco.” In not. ad lib. cui titulus, II Prloriſta, up, idem. 
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dini was longer delayed. He had ſafely paſſed: the 


bounds of Italy, and had taken refuge at length in 


* 


Conſtantinople; but the Sultan Mahomet being 


apprized of his crime, ordered him to be ſeized 
and ſent in chains to Florence, at the ſame time 
alledging as the motive of his evndutCl, the reſpect 
which he had for the character of Lorenzo de 
Medici. He arrived in the month of December in 
the enſuing year, and met with the due reward of 
his treachery, -An embaſſy was ſent from Florence 
to return thanks to the fultan n che name of the 
republic (a). 

Throughout the whole of this juſt but readful 
retribution, Lorenzo had exerted all .his influence 
to reſtrain the indignation of the populace, and to 
prevent the further effuſion of blood. Soon after 
the attempt upon his life, an immenſe multitude 
ſurrounded his houſe, and not being convinced of 
his ſafety, demanded to ſee him (9) He ſeized the 


(a) * Bernardo di Bandino Bandini ne venne preſo da Conſtanti- 
* nopoli, a di 14 Dicember 1479, e diſaminato che fu al Bargello, 
fu impiccato alle fineſtre di detto Bargello, allato alla Deana, 2 
« di 29 Dicembre 1479, che pochi diſtette.” Strinatus ap. Adimar. 
in notis ad Con. Pact. Comment. p. 56. Adimari, on the authority 
of the Chronicle of Carlo a Florentiola, attributes the ſeizure of Bandini 
to the orders of the ſultan Bajazet, but the capture of Bandini took 
place in the reign of his predeceſſor Mahomet II. whoſe death did not 
happen till the year 2481. Murat. Ann. v. ix. p. 537. Sagrado, 
Mem. Iſtor. de Monarchi Otomani, p. 95. Ed Ven. 1688. 


(5) „Jam ante Laurentianas aedes, populus ingens de illius ſalute 


L ſollicitus convenerat, quibus ut animum confirmaret, - quum ſe e 


feneſuis vulneratum quidem, ſed dio qui incolumem oſtendiſſet, 


% 
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opportunity which their affeRion afforded, and 
notwithſtanding his wound, endeavoured by. a 

pathetic ,and_ forcible addreſs to moderate the 
violence of their reſentment. He entreated that they 
would reſign to the magiſtrates the taſk of aſcertain- 
ing and of puniſhing. the guilty, leſt the innocent 
ſhould be incautiouſſy involved in deſtruction (a). 


His appearance and his admonitions had a power- 2 
ful and inſtantaneous effect. With one Voice 


the people devoted themſelves to the ſupport of 
his cauſe, and . beſought him to take all poſlible _ 
precautions for his ſafety, as upon that depended * 
the hopes and welfare of the republic. However 
Lorenzo might be gratified with theſe proofs of 
the affection of his fellow- citizens, he could not 
but lament that inconſiderate zeal which was ſo 
likely to impel them to a culpable exceſs. Turning 
to ſome of tlie Florentine nobility by whom he was 
attended, he declared that he felt more anxiety from 
the intemperate acclamations of his friends, than he 
had experienced even from his own diſaſters (6). 
The general ſorrow for the loſs of Giuliano was 
ſtrongly marked. On the fourth day after his 


death his obſequies were performed, with great 
magnificence, in the church of S. Lorenzo, It 
appeared that he had received from the daggers 


of Bl and Franceſco den no os: than 


; 1 


* tanto plauſu, tantifque e en eee eſt, ut exprini | 


non poſſit. Valor. in vitd. p. 25. 
(a) Amm. Iſt. v. iii. p. 118. 
(5) Valor. in vita Laur. p. 27. 
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nineteen wounds (a). Many of the Florentine youth 
changed their dreſs in teſtimony of reſpect to his 


memory. In the predilection of the Florentines for 


Giuliano, hiſtorians are agreed. . Even Machiavelli 
allows, that he poſſeſſed all the humanity and 
| liberality that could be wiſhed for in one born 
to ſuch an elevated ſtation; and that his funeral 
was honored by the tears dk his fellow-citizens (6) 

Tall of ſtature—ſtrong in his perſon his breaſt 
prominent — his- limbs full and muſcular — dark 
eyes—a lively look—an olive complexion.—looſe 
black hair turned back from his forehead:— ſuch 
is the portrait given of Giuliano by his intimate 
aſſociate Politiano, who to theſe particulars has 
further added, that he excelled in active exerciſes, 
in horſemanſhip, in wreſtling, in throwing the ſpear: 
that he was habituated to thirſt and to hunger, and 
frequently paſſed a day in voluntary abſtinence: 
poſſeſſed of great courage, of unſhaken fortitude, 
a friend to religion, an order, an admirer of 
pamting, muſic, and other elegant arts (c). — 
From the ſame author we alſo learn, that Ginliano 
had given proofs of his poetical talents in ſeveral 
pieces remarkable for their ſtrength of diction, and 
plenitude of thought, but of theſe no ſpecimens 
now remain. Shortly after this tranſaction, Lorenzo 
received a viſit from Antonio da San Gallo, who 
informed him that the untimely death of Giuliano 


( a) Pol. Conj. Pad. Com. in App. 
(5) Mac. Hiſt. lib. 8. » 
(e) Pol. Conj. Putt. Com. in Apps 
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ſtance, with which it was now become neceſſary 
that he ſhould be acquainted (a]. This was the 
birth of a ſon, whom a lady of the family of Gorini 
had born to Giuliano about twelve months before 
his .death, and-whom Antonio had held over the 


baptiſmal fount, where he received the name of 


Gulio. Lorenzo immediately repaired to the place 


of the infant's reſidence, and taking him under his . 


protection, delivered him to Antonio, with whom 


he remained until he arrived at the ſeventh year 
of his age. This concealed offſpring of illicit love, 


to whom the kindneſs of Lorenzo ſupplied the 
untimely loſs of a father, was deſtined to act an 
important part in the affairs of Europe. The 


final extinction of the liberties of Florence; the 


alliance of the family of Medici with the royal 
houſe of France; the expulſion of Henry VIII. of 
England from the boſum of the Roman church; 
and the conſequent eſtabliſhment of the doftrines 
of the reformers in this illand, are principally to 
be referred to this illegitimate ſon of Giuliano 
de' Medici, who, through various viciſſitudes of 
fortune, at length obtained the ſupreme direction 
(a) © Antonio da S. Gallo andò allora a trovar Lorenzo, dicendo, 
che eſſendo morto Giuliano, ei non aveva potuto far noto, come 


„aveva avuto da una donna de' Gorini, ſua amica, un figlio, gia _ 


* un anno, quale aveva tenuto egli a batteſimo, e ſtava al rincontro 
„della ſua caſa antica, nella via di Pinti, Il detto Lorenzo I ando 
* a vedere, e dettolo alla cura del medeſimo Antonio, dove ſtette 
a fino al ſettimo anno." 9 

Cod. Abbat. Hor. ap. Adimar. in notis ad Conj. Pact. Com. 7 40. 
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ofthe Roman ſee, and under the name of Clement 
VII. guided the bark of St. Peter througha ſucceſſion 


22) 
1 


| 


of the ſevereſt ſtorms which it has ever Experien- 


ced ( a); 

The public grief occaſioned by the death of 
Giuliano was however mingled with; and alleviated 
by exultation for the ſafety of Loren, Every 
poſſible method was deviſed to brand with infamy 
the perpetrators of the deed, By a public decree, 
the name and arms of the Pazzi were ordered to 
be for ever ſuppreſſed. The appellations of ſuch 


Places in the city as were derived from that family 


were directed to be changed. All perſons contract 
ing marriage with the deſcendants gf Andrea de 
Pazzi were declared ammoniti, and ahne from 


(a) Machiavelli, who wrote his hiſtory in the cat of 
Clement VII. informs us, that this potNiff was born a few months 
after the death of his father, in which he has been generally followed 
by ſucceeding writers.“ Rimaſe di lui (Giuliano) un figliuolo, 
il quale dopo a pochi meſi che fu morto, nacque, e fu chiamato 
* Giulio; il quale fu da quella virti & fortuna ripieno, che in queſti 
* preſenti tempi tutto il mondo conoſce.” Mac. lib. 8. A full 


account of the political tranſactions of Clement VII. will be found in 


the Florentine hiſtory of Benedetto Varchi, written under the auſpices 
of Coſmo I. grand duke of Florence, who granted the author acceſs 
to all the archives of his family. The favor of an abſolute ſovereign 
did not ſeduce Varchi from the duty of an hiſtorian; but the extreme 
freedom with which he commented upon the events which led to 
the ſubjugation of his country, and animadverted on the character 
of Clement VIL and others who contributed towards it, prevented 
for nearly two centuries the publication of his work, which firſt ap- 
peared at Cologne in 1721, in folio, and afterwards without date at 
Leyden, ap. Pietro van der Aa, 
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al offices nal dignities in the republic (a). The 


cient ceremony of conducting annually the ſacred _ 


fire from the church of S. Giovanni to the houſe of 
the Pazzi was aboliſhed, and a new method was 
xdopted of continuing this popular ſuperſtition (b). 
Andrea dal Caſtagno was employed, at the public 
expenſe, to repreſent the. perſons of the traitors 


on the walls of the palace, in the execution of 


which he obtained great applauſe, although the 
figures, as a mark of infamy, were ſuſpended by 


the feet (c). On the other hand the ſkill. of the 


(a) The deſcendants of Andrea de' Pazzi are thus accurately siven 
Guillelminus. 


0 4 5 
„Dom. Andreas. 
| Dom. Petrus, | | Dom. Jacobus, Antonius, 


FRAY HEE RT FRI TERS 
Dom. Antonius. Renatus. Andreas. Joannes. Nicolaus. Galeottus. Leo- 
Epiſcop. | | nardus. 


Franciſcus. Gulielmus. Joannes. 


cum Blanca Medicea. 

(5) The decree on this occaſion appears, amongſt the documents 
publiched by Fabroni, and is given in the Appendix, No. XXIII. 

(a) © Lanno 1478, quando dalla famiglia de' Pazzi & altri loro 
* adherenti & congiurati; fu morto in S. Maria del Fiore Giuliano 
de' Medici, e Lorenzo ſuo fratello ferito, fu deliberato dalla Signoria, 
* che tutti quelli della congiura, fuſſino, come traditori, dipinti nella 
* facciata del palagio del podefta; onde effendo queſta opera offerta 
Lad Andrea, egli, come ſeryitore, ed obbligato alla caſa de Medici 


"a. ( 204 ) 


Florentine artiſts: wis exerted in ſoothing the 
feelings, and gratifying the curioſity of the public, 
by perpetuating the remembrance of the dangers 
which Lorenzo had eſcaped. By the aſliſtance ot 
Andrea Verocchio, Orſini, a celebrated modeller 


in wax, formed three figures as large as the life, 75 
which bore the moſt perfect reſemblance of the * 
perſon and features of Lorenzo, and which were . 

** . - | T1 ; _ 
placed in different churches of the territory of 30 
Florence. One of theſe repreſented him in the * 
dreſs which he wore when he teceived the wound, ** 
and as he appeared to the populace at the window * 


of his palace (a). A more laſting, memorial was Mor 
deviſed by Antonio Pollajuoli, who-ſtruck a medal 
on this occaſion, exhibiting in the ancient ; choir 
of the Reparata, the aflaſſination of Giuliano, and 
the attack made upon Lorenzo. In 'tleis medal, ne 
the conſpirators are all repreſented naked, not 


4 P accettè molto ben volontieri, e meſſoviſi, la fece tanto bella, che 

* fu uno ſtupore; ne fi potrebbe dire quanta arte e giudizio fi conoſ- 
* ceva in quei perſonaggi ritratti per lo più di naturale, ed impiccatl 

& per i piedi in ſtrane attitudini, e tutte varie e belliſfime. La qual 

* opera, perche piacque a tutta la citta, e particolarmente agil 

„ intendeuti delle coſe di pittura, fu cagione che da quella in poi, 

& non piu Andrea dal Caſtagno, ma Andrea degli Impiccati fuſſe 

% chiamato. ” me 
; Vaſari, nella vita di Andrea dal Caſtagno. - mal 

(a) y. Vaſari, nella vita di Andr. Verocchio, where a particular 


0 
account is given of theſe figures, which were © tanto ben fatti, che a | 
* rapprefentavano non piu uomini di cera, ma viviflimi,” one oy. _ 
them was placed in the church of the Chiariti « dinanzi al Crucifilo Wy. n 

” La 
che fa miracoli. It appears they were all remaining at ume Bay 


Valari wrote. 
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merely for the carve of aiNying the knowledge 
of the artiſt in the human figure, in which he 
excelled all his contemporaries, but; as ſome have 
conjectured, as being characteriſtic of the flagitious 
a in which they were engaged (a). 

Although the body of troops deſtined to ſupport 
the conſpirators had kept aloof from the ſcene of 
tion, and with difficulty effected their retreat 
tom the Florentine dominions (b), yet Lorenzo 
ws well aware of the ſtorm that was gathering 
round him, and with equal prudence and reſolu- 
tion prepared to meet it. By the confeſſion of 
Monteſicco he was fully informed of the implacable 
hatred of the pope, which was inflamed almoſt to 
madneſs by the miſcarriage of his deſigns, and the 
publicity of his treachery. Lorenzo alſo knew that 
the king of Naples, who was not leſs formidable 
o Italy from the ferocity and military reputation 
of his ſon Alfonſo, duke of Calabria, than from the 
extent and reſources of his own dominions, would 
moſt probably concur with the pope. His compre- 
tenfive eye ſaw at one glance the extent of the 
danger to which he was expoſed, and he accordingly 


(a) Vaſari vita di Ant. Pollaiuoli, — * « Fece il medeſimo alcune 
* medaglie belliſſime, e fra l' altre in una la congiura de' Pazzi; 
© nella quale ſono le teſte di Lorenzo, e Giuliano de' Medici, e nel 


o. | 
uu nverſo il choro di 8. Maria del Fiore, e tutto il caſo come paſſo 
| de punto.“ 


(5) * Adfuit eodem die e conjuratis Joannis Franciſeus Tollen - 
* tinas ex agro Forocornelienſi, cum peditibus mille, totidemque 
* Laurentius Tifernas ex alia parte, qui, ubi rem Cy viderunt, 
* magno ſe periculo domum receperunt.“ 

Raph. Volater. in cas. lib. 5. 


adopted every meaſure that might be likely t. 
| oppoſe or to avert it. He addreſſed himſelf to al 
the Italian ſtates, with ſtrong repreſentations 
the conduct of the pope, and entreated them, b 
every motive which was likely to influence them 
to ſhow their open diſapprobation of a ſpecies 0 
treachery, from which neither rank, nor talent 
nor virtue, could afford protection. He advertec 
to the fatal conſequences which muſt ariſe to Ita 
from the ſubjugation of the Florentine republic 
and connected his cauſe with that of the-countr 
at large. In the ſame terms he wrote to the king 
of France and of Spain, endeavouring to obtai 
their interference in his behalf, and to convince 
them of the injuſtice and criminality of his enemies 
and of his own innocence and moderation (al. No 
was he negligent in the mean time in providing fo 
his own defence. By every poſſible means he incited 
the citizens of Florence to make preparation fo 
repelling their enemies. He, procured from all 
quarters large ſupplies of proviſions, with eve 
other requiſite for ſupporting an obſtinate fiege. 
The activity of Lorenzo infuſed a ſimilar ſpiri 
into thoſe around him, and the hopes of the people 
were ſupported by the early appearance, in Mugello, 
of Giovanni Bentivoglio, the firm ally of the Medici, 
with a choſen band of ſoldiers, which he led to 
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(a) Louis XI. had anticipated his communication by a letter written 
to Lorenzo, immediately after the intelligence of the aſſaſſination had 
arrty2d at Paris, in which he expreſſed the warmeſt reſentment againl 
the authors of the treachery; theſe letters are yet extant, 'and are 
| given from the documents of Fabroni, in the Appendix, No. XXIV. 
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the relief of Borns as foown as he was apprized of 


if the power of the pope and of the king of Naples, 
ſyeral other ſtates of Italy warmly eſpouſed the 
auſe of the Florentines. Ercole d Eſte, duke of 
Ferrara, attended in perſon with 2 powerful rein- 
brcement. The Venetians, although cautious in 
their determination, diſplayed a manifeſt partiality 


\ 


and of France, tranſmitted. to Lorenzo the fulleſt 


with all their authority in his behalf (a). So favor- 
ble a concurrence of circumſtances gave freſh 
hirits to the Florentines,. and removed in a great 
lezree the apprehenſions of the friends of the 
Medici, At this juncture Politiano addreſſed to 
ntile d'Urbino, biſhop of Arezzo, a Latin ode, 
hich is not leſs entitled to notice for its intriſic 


No 
; fo 
ted 

fo 
1 all 


Ve (a) Philip de Commines was ſent by Louis XI. to Florence, from 
lege whence he afterwards went to Milan to requeſt the Milancſe to ſend a 
miri y of ſoldiers to the relief of the Florentines, with which he in- 
Piri 7 
ople bras us they complied, “tant ala requete du Roi, que pour faire 
leur devoir;” ſpeaking of the Florentines, he further adds, La 
ello, faveur du Roi leur fait quelque choſe: mais non pas tant que j euſſe 
dici, voulu. Car je n'avoye armee pour les aider; mais ſeulement avec 
d to non train. Je demouray au dit lieu de Florence un an, ou en leurs 
territoires, & bien, traitte d'eux, & a leurs deſpens, & mieux le 
ritten dernier jour que le premier.” Mem. de P. de Commi nes, lib. vi. 
n had. 5. For this laſt aſſertion the French ſtateſman had ſufficient reaſon, 
againſt 
id are 


XIV. 


republic preſented him with fifty - five pounds weight of wrought 
rer for the uſe of his table. Amm. iii. 136. 


his danger. Moved by his repreſentations, or jealous 


v the Florentines, and even the kings of Spain, 


lurances of their conviction of the rectitude of 
is conduct, and of their willingneſs to interpoſe 


* * 


r Ammirato informs us, that at his departure from Florence, the 


merit, than asan authentic indica the public 
| opinion at the time it was written (6). 


Ad Gentilem Epiſcopum. 


1 animi maxima pars mei, 
Communi nimium ſorte quid angeris? 
Quid curis animum lugubribus teris, 
N | Et me diſcrucias ſimul? 


Paſſi digna quidem perpetuo ſumus 
Luctu, qui mediis (heu miſeri) ſacris 
Illum, illum juvenem, vidimus, 0 neſat! 
Stratum ſacrilega manu! 


At ſunt attonito quæ dare pectori. 
Solamen valeant plurima, nam ſuper 
Eft, qui vel gremio creverit in tuo, 

LAURENS Etruriz caput. 


LAURENS quem patriæ cælicolum pater 
Tutum terrifica gorgone præſtitit; 
Quem Tuſcus pariter, quem Venetus Leo 

e & Draco en 5 


(4) Politiano 0 ſent this poem with the following ad- 
dreſs to Lorenzo de' Medici: 

Qua ode Gentilem noſtrum nuper ſum conſolatus, eandem quoque 
& ad te mittendam ftatui, viſa eſt nam mihi res, quæ non minus ad 
© te, quam ad eum, atque ad meipſum pertineret. Omnia collegi 
% quz communem hunc noſtrum dolorem, etſi minus tollere, levare 
4 procul dubio aliqua ex parte poſlint: Ta, cum tot videas tur 
« ſaluti tam diligenter invigilare, potes admoneri quam tibi neceſſe 
* ſit magni teipſum facere; neque tuam, hoc eſt publicam totius 
(ita me deus amet) Italia ſalutem neglectam pati. Lege & vale. ' 

Pol. * Ed. Ald. 1498. v 
| IIli 
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11 bellipotetls 3 8 


IIIi fatiferis militat arcubus ; 


Illi mittit equos 1 Francia martios, pb 
Felix Francia regibus. | 


Circumſtat populus murmure fone, 1 
: Circumſtant juvenem purpurei patres; 
Cauſa vincimus, & robore militum; 
Hac ſtat Juppiter, hac favet. ̃ 


Quare, 0 cam miſera quid tibi Nenia, 


Si nil proficimus ? quin potius gravis 


Abfleriſſe bono lætitiæ die 
Audes nubila pectoris. 5 N 


Nam cum jam gelidos umbra reliquerit 


Artus, non dolor hanc perpetuus retro: 
Mordaceſve trahunt ſollicitudines, 


Mentis, curaque pervicax. 


— 


* 


O Friend, le woes ; Wis boſom ſhares, 


Why ceaſeleſs mourn our mutual cates? 


Ah why thy days to grief reſign, 
With thy regrets recalling Ry 


Eternal o'er the atrocious deed, 
'Tis true our kindred hearts may bleed; 


When He, twin glory of our land, 
Fel by a lacrilegious hand! = 


But ſure, my friend, there yet remains 
Some ſolace for theſe piercing pains, | 
Whilſt He, once. nurtur'd at thy fide, 
Lorenzo lives, Cs pride, | 


VoL, I. 2 | 
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Lorenzo, o'er whoſe favor'd head, . 
ove his terrific gorgon ſpread; _ 
Whoſe ſteps the lion- pair await, 

Of Florence, and Venetia's ſtate. 


For him his creſt the dragon rears; 
For him the Herculean band appears; 
Her martial ſuccour Gallia brings; 
Gallia that glories in her kings? 


See tound.the youth the purpled _ 
Of venerable fathers ſtand {j | 
Exulting crowds around him throng 
And hail him as he moves along. 


4 


Strong in our a and in our friends, 
Our righteous battle Jove defends; * 
Thy uſeleſs ſorrows then repreſt, 

Let joy once more dilate thy breaſt, 


To animate the clay-cold frame, 
No ſighs ſhall fan the vital flame; 
Nor all the tears that love can ſhed, 
Recal to liſe the filent dead. 


Notwithſtanding the vigor and activity of Lorenzo 
in preparing for the war, he was anxiouſly deſirous 
of preventing, if poſlible, ſuch a calamity. By his 
moderation, and even kindneſs to the ſurviving 
relatives of the conſpirators, he thought to obliterate 
the remembrance of paſt diſturbances, and to unite 
all the citizens in one common cauſe. Upwards 
of one hundred perſons had already periſhed ſome 
by the hands of juſtice, and others' by the fury of 
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lie populace (a). Many had abſconded or concealed 
themſelves, under apprehenſions of being charged 
with a participation of the crime. Among the 
kiter was Averardo Salviati, a near relation of the 
Archbiſhop of Piſa. Lorenzo being informed that 
e had ſecreted himſelf in his houſe, requeſted, by 
nediation of a common friend, an interview with 
tim, and on his arrival received him with ſuch 
wens of kindneſs and benevolence as drew tears 
tom all who were preſent (5). Salviati was not 
grateful; a cloſer intimacy took place between, 
hem, and a few years afterwards Lorenzo gave 
ne of his daughters in marriage to Giacopo Salviati, 
ie nephew of Averardo, whoſe character and 
ccompliſhments merited ſuch an honor. The 
udinal Raffaello Riario was liberated as ſoon as 
he tumult had ſubſided, and was ſuffered to return 
Rome (c). 1 5 Raffaello Maffei of Volterra, the 


(a) In tal che la citta tutta era ſollevata per il rumore, furono * 
ati a pezzi circa venti perſone della famiglia del cardinale, ed _ 
Iettanti di quella del Arciveſcovo; e tra le fineftre del palagio 
u Signoria e quelle del podeſta furono impiccati circa ſeſſanta 
ſe, tutti congiurati e molt” altri malconci dalle ferite, 

Orig. e n della caſa de Med. M. 9 | 
%) Valori in vits, p. 35. f 


[e) Whatever share the cardinal had in the- OI he was 
ao means inſenſible of the lenity that had been shown him. In 
mer to the pope of the 10th of June 1478, ſome days after he 
6 liberated, he expreſſes the ſtrongeſt ſenſe of his obligations to 
> Florentines, and in particular to Lorenzo de' Medici; he remon- 
it's with the pope in warm terms on the injuſtice of ſubjecting to 
veaaſtical cenſures thoſe perſens to whom he is indebted for his 
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no 


74 "oe -*}- 
brother of Antonio, one of the priefts Who had 
undertaken the aſlaſſination of Lorenzo, a ma 
diſtinguiſhed by his uncommon learning and j 
defatigable ſpirit of reſearch, Lorenzo wrote a Latir 


letter, full of kindneſs and. urbanity, which, at 
account of the elegance of its diction, Maffei er 


ronequlty attributed to the pen of Politiano (a). 
Even the ſurvivors of the Pazzi family, althoug 
they had at firft been' treated with great ſeverity 
were, by the interference of Lorenzo, in a ſho 
time reſtored to their former honors. The on) 
public monument that remained of this tranſaCtia 
was the painting on the walls of the palace b 
Andrea dal Caſtagno, which was ſuffered to remait 
long after the family of the Pazzi had been rei 
Nated in their ancient rights and dignity. 
The generoſity and moderation of Lorenz 
although they endeared him ftill more to 
fellow- citizens, had no effect upon the temper « 
Sixtus, who no ſooner heard of the miſcarriz 
of his deſign, the death of the archbiſhop, 
the reſtraint impoſed upon the cardina], than 
gave a looſe-to his impetuoſity, and poured d 
againſt Lorenzo the bittereſt invectives. In i ben 


diet 
preſervation; ; and declares his reſolution not to leave Florence Hof , 
the ſentence of excommunication iſſued by Sixtus be annulled, if 


. App. No. XXV. f 
(a) Mihi quoque quem Antonii ſupradicta fratris mei gravis cat 510 
ſuſpectum reddere debuerat, Epiſtelam humanitatis ac officii ple Pere 


mam ſcripſit adeoque elegantem, ut eam a Politiano ſcriptam omi mag 
putaverim , niſi ille poſtea juraſſet Laurentii ingenio dictatam, N offe 
paucis, ſi quando a curis eſſet vacuus, in hoc genere cederet. to t 


Raph. Volt. Com. Urb. p. 153, Aa, Lud 1551 


Mo 
ft paroxiſms of his anger, 


he directed that Ks 


zens then in Rome ſhould be confiſcated, and 
e Florentines themſelves impriſoned; "and had 


ite of the cardinal, it is probable that he would 


with which he had performed the'moſt important 
This meaſure, far from pacifying the pope, ſeemed 
L Angelo, and would certainly have executed his 


they ſhould conſider ſuch a breach '6f the faith of 


of Sixtus then burſt forth through another channel. 


ſued on this occaſion, Lorenzo is emphatically 


magiſtrates, Sixtus proceeds to relate the manifold. 


1351 to the gentleneſs and moderation of his own cha- 


tad 
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property of the Medici and of all Florentine 


je not entertainẽd apprehenſions reſpecting the 


have treated them with till greater ſeverity. To 
ppeaſe his wrath the republic diſpatched to Rome, 
Donato Aceiajuoli, a perſon no leſs celebrated for 
is talents and his learning, than for the credit 


embaſſies and filled the higheſt offices of the ſtate. 
v add freſh fuel to his anger. inſtead of attending 
to the repreſentations i of the ambaſlador, he threat- 
ned to ſend him as a'priſoner to the caſtle of 


purpoſe, had not the legates from Venice and from 
Milan interfered in his favor, and declared that 


nations, as an inſult to themſelves. The reſentment, , 


ſlyled * the child of iniquity und the nurſeling of 
perdition. After beſtowing ſimilar epithets on the 


offences of Lorenzo againſt the holy fee. Adverting 


He attacked the Florentines with his ſpiritual wea- | 
pons, and anathematized not only Lorenzo de Me- 

dici, but the gonfaloniere and other magiſtrates 
of the republic. In the document which Sixtus 


1 't Ty 1 


ME then ,deelares, that dg to the 
example of our Savigur, de had long ſuffered i 
peace the inſults and the injuries of his enęmie 
and that he ſhould flill have continued to. exerciſe 
his forbearance, had not Lorenzo de Medici, with 


im 
the magiſtrates of Florence, and their abetton — 
diſcarding the fear. of God, inflamed with. fury emi 
and inſtigated by diabolical ſuggeſtions; laid yiolend this 
hands , en. eccleſiaſtical perſons, pro/r dolor & inaf\f t 

_ ditum ſcelus! hung up the archbiſhop, impriſone Neri 
the cardinal, — by various means deſtroyed. 
and Nlaughtered their followers. He then beten! Fab 
excommunicates Lorenzo, the gonfaloniere, and: d 
other officers of the ſtate, and their, immediate ſue Ge: 
ceſſors; declaring, them to be incapable] of retcgivingl del 
or tranſm itting property by. inheritance. or will 3 ANC pro 
prohihiting their deſcendants from enjoying af, po; 
eccleſiaſtical employment. By the ſame inſtrumeni cor 
heſuſpendedthe biſhops and clergy of the Florentine de 


territories from the exerciſe of their iN func 
tions (4). 

Whatever might bens been the ellect of thu 
denunciation, if directed ſolely againſt the' perſon 
immediately concerned in the tranſaction to which 


the pope referred, it erh that in W his 


5 Although mis piece be of conſiderable length, I have thought 
proper to give it a place in the Appendix. Firſt, becauſe Sixtus, 
Jaboring under ſuch imputations, ought to be allowed to relate hi 
own ſtory. Secondly, becauſe this document will throw farthe 
light on many of the facts before adverted to; and Taftly; becauſe it 
is one of the moſt extraordinary ſpecimens of prieſtly arrogance that 
ever inſulted the common fenſe of mankingt v. App · No. XVII. 


\ 
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eenfures. to the di utaries of the choreh who. were 
not perſonally. implicated | in the imputed guilt, - | 
Sixtus. had exceeded his. authority; and the ex- 
aſperated eccleſiaſtics, availing themſelves of His 
imprudence, retorted upon the pope the anathemas 
which he had poured out againſt them. The moſt 
eminent civilians, of the time were conſulted on 
this occaſion, many ok whom aſſerted the nullity 
of the prohibition. By the 'exertions of Gentile 
d' Urbino, biſhop 'of Arezzo, a convocation was 
ſummoned in the church of the Reparata, and 

Fabroni has produced from the archives of Florence, 
a document yet remaining in the hand-writing of 1 
Gentile, which purports to be the, reſult of £*1 
deliberations which there took place (a) The 
profeſſed tendency of this piece is to criminate the 
pope as being the chief inſtigator of the enormities 
committed at Florence, and to exculpate Lorenzo 
de' Medici and the Florentines from the charges 
which. Siren had brought againſt them ; but this 


(a) Fabroni conjectures that this Eo ae was not Meld ; but 
for this opinion be adduces no reaſons, and other biſtorians have 
related it as a wellknown circumſtance. Some doubt may perhaps 
remain whether the document, purporting to be the act of the ſynod,, 
was in fact adopted there; or whether it was merely propoſed for 
the approbation of the aſſembly; though the preſumption is in favor 
of the former opinion. For producing a document addreſſed in fuch 
contumelious terms to the head of the church, Fabroni thinks it 
neceſſary to apologize: Vererer reprehenſionem prudentum, quod 
* talia, injurioſa ſane Sixto pontifici ediderim, niſi hiſtorici munus 
* cſſet referre omnia quæ dicta & aQta ſunt.” Fabr. in vita Laur. 
„ it. p. 136. Happily I can lay this piece before my readers without : 
a ſimilar precaution. v. App. No. XXVII. 
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| adden would have 10fl nec of its eſted, 


if, in expoſing the guilt of the pontift, it had con- 
ſulted the dignity of thoſe he had injured, andd ex- 
hibited a more. temperate and diſpaſſionate refuta- 
tion. How ſo unmodified and daring an attack can 
be reconciled to the catholic idea of the infallibility 
of the holy ſee, it is not eaſy to diſcover. If it be 
acknowledged that the bull of Sixtus had exceeded 
all the limits of decorum; it muſt alſo be allowed 
that the reply of the ſynod is in this reſpeci equally 
cenſurable; nor is it in the power of language to 
convey a more copious torrent of abuſe, than was 
poured out upon this occaſion by the Florentine 
clergy, on the ſupreme director of the Roman 
ch arch. 0 
Sixtus did not however relax from his purpoſe. 
Whilſt he brandiſhed in one hand the ſpiritual 
weapon , which has impreſſed with terror the 
proudeſt ſovereigns of Europe, in the other he 
graſped a temporal ſword, which he now openly, 
as he had before ſecretly , aimed at the life of 
Lorenzo. At his inſtigation the king of Naple dil- 
patched an envoy to Florence to prevail upon the 
citizens to deliver up Lorenzo into the hands of 
his enemies, or at leaſt to baniſh him from the 
Tuſcan territories. The alternative denounced to 
them was the immediate yengeance of both the 
king and the pope. Theſe threats had not, however, 
the intended effect, but on the contrary produced 
another inſtance of the attachment of the Florentines 
to Lorenzo. They not only refuſed to comply with 
the propoſition. of the king, but ayowed their firm 
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cefolatien to Lalter every cxpaihity* "rather than 
betray a man with whoſe ſafety and dignity thoſe 
of the republic were ſo nearly connected. They 
alſo directed their chancellor Bartolomeo Scala to 
draw up an hiſtorical memorial of all the 1 | 
ings of the conſpiracy (a); by which it clearly 
appeared, that throughcut the Whole traufaction 
the conſpirators had ated with. the e and 
allen of the Pope (5% 
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(a) 5 op. No. XXVIOL * Several eminent ſcholars alſo nie 
their readineſs' to tranſmit to poſterity the memory of this/tranſaQions 
Even Filelfo, the ancient adverſary of 'the family, offered his pen „ 
Lorenzo on this occaſion, v. App. No. XXIX. 

(50 As to the atrocity of the crime, and the Weine of the 
authors of i it, contemporary hiſtorians are agreed. It is only in our 
own days that an attempt has been made to transfer the guilt from 
its perpetrators, to thoſe who ſuffered by it. The Conſpiracy of the 
Pazzi has afforded a ſubjeQ for a tragedy to a celebrated living 
author, who, in his various dramatic works, has endeavoured to 
accuſtom his countrymen to bolder ſentiment, and to remove the idea, 
that the genius of the Italian language is not adapted to the purpoſes 
of tragedy. It muſt however be confeſſed, that in attempting to rendes 
this tranſaction ſubſervient to the intereſts of freedom, by his Congiuræ 
de Pazzi, he has fallen greatly short of that effect which ſeveral of 
his other pieces produce. The cauſes of this failure are not difficult 
to diſcover. In ſeleQting a ſubject for tragedy, the author may either ' 
derive his materials from his own fancy, or he may chuſe ſome known = © - 
hiſtorical” tranfaction. The firſt of theſe is the creature of the poet, ) 
the ſecond he can only avail himſelf of ſo far as acknowledged hiſtorical 
credence allows. In the one the imagination is predominant; in the 
other, it is ſubſervient to the illuſtration of truths previouſly underſtood, 
and generally admitted, What then shall we think of a dramatic 
performance in which the Pazzi are the champions of liberty? in 
which ſuperſtition is called in to the aid of truth, and Sixtus conſecrates 
the holy weapons devoted to the laughter of the two brothers? in 


I 
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Lorenzo was now. fully apprized of the danger 
| of his ſituation. It was ſufficiently evident that this 
powerful league was not formed againſt the Noe 
tines, but againſt him individually; and that the 
evils of war might be avoided by a compliance 
with the requiſition of the king. Under theſe cir- 
cumſtances, inſtead of ſheltering himſelf in the 
affections of his fellow-citizens, he boldly oppoſed 
himſelf to the danger that threatened him, and 
reſolved either to fall with dignity, or to Tender 
his own, cauſe that of the republic at large. Ie 


therefore called together about three hundred of 
the principal. citizens, whom he addreſſed; in-a 


which the relations of all the parties are confounded, and a tragic 
effect is attempted to be produced by a total dereliction of biſtorical 
veracity, an aſſumption of falshood for truth, of vice for virtue? In 
this tragedy Guglielmo de“ Pazzi (there called Raimondi), who 
married Bianea the fiſter of Lorenzo, is the chief of the conſpirators, 
and failing in his attempt, executes vengeance on himſelf; but 
Machiavelli expreſsly informs us, that * Gulielmo de' Pazzi, di 
„Lorenzo cognato, nelle caſe di quello, e per I innocenza ſua, e 
« per l' ajuto di Bianca ſua moglie, fi ſalvè; Hiſt. lib. 8. Whereas 
Franceſco the leader of the aſſaſſins, and who was not related to the 
Medici, died by a halter. If we are ſurpriſed at ſo extraordinary 
a perverſion of incident and character, we are not leſs ſo in peruling 
the remarks with which the author has accompanied his tragedy, in 

which he avows an opinion, that Lorenzo would be too inſignificant 
even to be the object of a conſpiracy, if he had not lent him a ficlitious 
importance! It is to be hoped that the better information, or the 
riper judgment of this feeling author, will induce him to form a more 
juſt eſtimation of the character of a man, whoſe name is the chief 
Honor of his country; and to adopt the converſe of the affertion with 
which he concludes his remarks on this tragedy, che per neſſuna 
„ coſa del mondo non vorebbe I aver fatta. 


Trag. del Conte Vittorio Alfieri, vol. iy. Paris. ops Didot, 1788, 
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Achten and energetic harangue, at the cloſe. of 8 
which he earneſtly beſought them, that as the public 
tranquillity could not be preſerved by other means, 
nor à treaty effected with their enemies unleſs it 
was ſealed with his blood, they would no longer 
heſitate to comply with the terms propoſed, nor 0 
ſuffer their attention to the ſafety of an individual . 
to bring deſtruction upon the ſtate, When Lorenzo 
had concluded, Giacopo de Alexandri, with the 
concurrence of every perſon preſent, declared it 
to be the unanimous, reſolution: of the aſſembly to 
defend his life at the hazard of their own (a). 

All was now prepared for wary the een 
horrors of Which were increaſed by the appearance 
of the plague at Florence. In this emergency, 
Lorenzo thought it adviſable to ſend his wife and 
children to Piſtoia. I now remdve from you, 
ſaid he to the citizens, * theſe objects of my affec- 
© tion, whom I would, if neceſſary, willingly 
devote for your welfare; that whatever may be 
the reſult of this conteſt, the reſentment. of my 
* enemies may be appeaſed with my blood only.“ 

Though the duke of Calabria and the count of 
Urbino were eſteemed the moſt formidable com- 
manders of Italy, the Florentines could boaſt, of 
men of great eminence and experience in the 
military art; but the ſupreme command was in- 
truſted to n d'Eſte, duke of Ferrara. The 
enemy were now approaching towards Florence, 
and marked their way with devaſtation. After 


(a) Mac. Hiſt. lib. 8. Amm. v. iti. p. 193, Fabr. in vitd, v. i. Pe 87. 
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poſſeſſing chemſelves of ſeveral dnaller keen ey 
at length beſieged Arezzo, but on the approach 
of the Florentine troops they prepared for an 


engagement. Notwithſtanding the | eriodiny of the 
latter in the reputation of their generals, and in the 
number of their ſoldiers, they polleſſed + fuch ad- 


vantages as it was ſuppoſed would, in eaſe of a 


general engagement, have enſured their ſucceſs, 
The citizens of Arezzo by a vigorous defence had 
damped the ſpirit of the Papal and Neapolitan 
troops, who experienced alſo a ſcarcity of pro- 
viſions, and were very diſadvantageouſly poſted; 
but after the two! armies had regarded each other 
for ſome time with mutual apprehenſions, a truce 
was propoſed by the duke of Urbino, which Wa 
acceded to by the duke of Ferrara, to the great 


diſſatisſaction of the Florentines, who conceived 


that their general had betrayed their cauſe,” The 
two armies retired in their winter quarters; and 
the Florentines found themſelves incumbered with 
great and increaſing expenſe, without Hong re- 
lieved from their fears (a]. * Az. 
his ſeaſon, however, afforded Loretind anc 
opportunity of trying the reſult of further negotia- 
tion; but whilſt he endeavoured on the one hand 
to reconcile himſelf to the pope, on the other 
hand, he made preparation to meet his enemies, 


in Caſe his negotiations ſhould prove. unſucceſsful. 
From the connexion between his family and that 


of Sforza, he had promiſed himſelf powerful ſup- 
port from Milan, but the diſagreement between 
(a) Mac. Hi if. lib, 8, 
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„ 
the dncheſs and Lodovico Sforza, which terminated 
in the latter aſſuming the regency during the 
minority of the young duke, in a great degree 
diſappointed his hopes. The Venetians had ſent 
Bernardo: Bembo, the father of the celebrated 
Pietro Bembo (a), as their ambaſſador to Florence, 
and profeſſed themſelves inimical to the proceed- 
ings of the pope and the king. They did not 
however yet think proper to engage in the war; 
but with that ſpecies of policy by which they 
were always diſtinguiſhed, looked on for the pur- 
poſe of taking advantage. of any opportunity. of 
agorandizing themſelves at the expenſe of their 
neighbours, In the courſe of the winter, different 
envoys arrived at Florence from the emperor and 
the kings of France and Bohemia, who repeated to 
Lorenzo their aſſurances of attachment and ſupport, 
at the ſame time adviſing him once more to attempt 
a reconciliation with the pope, under the ſanction 
of their names and influence, A deputation con- 
ſiſting of ſeveral of the moſt reſpectable citizens of 
Florence was accordingly ſent to Rome; but Sixtus 


(a) On this occafion Bernardo was accompanied by his ſon, then 
only nine years of age. He remained there about two years, and ta 
this circumſtance bis hiſtorian, Caſa, attributes the proficiency he 
made in the Italian tongue, of which he was deſtined to be one of 
the brighteſt ornaments. © Nec vero patris confilium filii fefellit 
* induftria: fic enim excitatum puerile Bembi ingenium Florentiz eſt, 
« ſic teneræ pueri aures, animuſque, puro ac dulci illo Etruſcorum, 
* ſermone imbutus, ut jam inde a prima adoleſcentia, multa cum 
« Latine, tum vero Tuſce, a ſe ſcripta ediderit, quibus nihil hominum 
7 auribus politius, nihil omnino elegantius aut ſuayius accidere poſſit. 

Jan. Caſa in vita P. Bembi. in Ops Gas. v NM. . 46. Ed: Vere 172k 
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fill remained inflexible, and paid no more regard 
to the recommendations of the European ſovereigns, 
than he had before done to the entreaties and re- 
monſtrances of Lorenzo himſelf. 1 

In order to teſtify to the king of France the 
ſenſe which they entertained of his interpoſition, 
the Florentines diſpatched Donato Acciajuoli as their 
ambaſſador to Paris. Shortly after his departure, 
intelligence was received at Florence of his death, 
which happened at Milan as he was purſuing his 
journey. This circumſtance was a ſuhject of the 
ſincereſt grief to the Florentines, who well knew 
how to appreciate the virtues of their fellow-citizens, 
and omitted no opportunity of inciting the patrio- 
tiſm of the living, by the honors they beſtowed 
on the memory of the dead. A ſamptuous funeral 
was decreed to his remains; Lorenzo de' Medici 
and three other eminent citizens were appointed 
_ curators of his childern, who were declared to 
be exempt from the payment of taxes, and the 
daughters had conſiderable portions aſſigned them 
from the public treaſury. (a). 

Beſides the duke of Ferrara, the Florentines had, 


during the courſe of the winter, prevailed upon 


ſeveral other experienced commanders, amongſt 
whom were Roberto Malateſta, Conſtantino Sforza, 
and Rodolfo Gonzaga, to eſpouſe their cauſe. The 
ſtates of Venice allo at length ſent a reinforcement 


under the command of Carlo Montone and Deifebo 


d' Anguillari; ; by theſe powerful ſuccours the Floren- 


tines found themſelves enabled to take the field in 


92 7. ill. p. 136. 
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the enſuing ſpring with great ain of ſactels: 


Emholdened by this ſupport they determined to 
carry on a war not merely defenſive. Their troops 
were divided into two bodies, one of which was 
deſtined to make an irruption into the territories 
of the pope; and the other to oppoſe the duke of 


ed to attack Perugia, the troops of the pope made 
from their fears, and they at length ventured to 
oppoſe the further progreſs of the Florentines. The 
Thraſymenus, rendered remarkable by the defeat 


which the Romans experienced there from the 


papal troops, who were ſoon repulſed, and obliged 
to quit the field with conſiderable loſs, whilſt the 


ſucceſsful army proceeded to inveſt Perugia. The | 
other diviſion of the Florentine troops was not 


equally ſucceſsful, The mercenary views of the 
different commanders, who preferred plunder to 
victory, defeated the hopes which the Florentines 
had juſtly formed of their ſucceſs, A diſagreement 
took place among the leaders, in conſequence of 
which the duke of Ferrara, with his own immediate 
followers, retired from the ſervice of the republic. 
Availing himſelf of this opportunity,the duke of 
Calabria made an inſtantaneous attack upon the 


Florentines, who having loſt all confidence in their 


commanders, PONY deſerted their land- 


Calabria. At the approach of Montone, who intend- 
a precipitate retreat; but the unexpected death 
of that commander relieved them in ſome degree 


two armies met near the lake of Perugia, the ancient 


arms of Hannibal. Struck with the ſimiliarity of 
their ſituation, a ſentiment of terror peryaded the 
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_ ards, and conſulted their ſafety by a ſhameful flight, 
The conſternation occaſioned at Florence by this 
diſaſter is ſcarcely to be deſcribed, as it was ſup- 
poſed that the duke of Calabria would immediately 
proceed to the attack of the city; and this diſtreſs 
was heightened by the ravages of the plague, and 
by impending famine, Happily, however, the 
apprehenſions of the Florentines on this occaſion 
were not wholly realized. Inſtead of proceeding 
towards Florence, the dake rather choſe to employ 
himſelf in plunderiug the ſyrrounding country, 
The capture of the town of Colle, which made an 
obſtinate reſiſtance, and of- ſome adjacent places 
of leſs importance, engaged his attention till the 
detachment that had been ſent to the attack of 
Perugia, having ſuddenly raiſed the ſiege, returned 
towards Florence, and alleviated the fears of the 
citizens. An unexpected propoſition made by the 
duke of Calabria for a truce of three months, was 
cheerfully aſſented to by the Florentines, who thus 
once more obtained a temporary relief from a ſtate 
of anxiety and a profuſion of expenſe, which 
were become equally inſupportable ( a}. 

But although by this ceſlation of hoſtilities the 
tranquillity of the city was for a time reſtored, the 
ſituation of Lorenzo de' Medici was in the higheſt 

degree critical and alarming. He had witneſſed the 
terrors of the populace on the approach of the 
Neapolitan army, and although he had great con- 
fidence in the affection of the citizens, yet as the 


— 


(a) Mac. Hiſt. lib. 8. Anm. v. di. p. 143. 
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war Was eee waged aga inſt him a8 an indi- 


vidual, and might at any time be concluded by 
delivering him up to his enemies, he knew enough 
of human nature to be convinced that he had juſt, 
grounds to dread the event. The riſing diſcontents 
and murmurs of people increaſed his ſuſpicion ; 
even the truce was unfavorable to him, as it gave 
the Florentines an opportunity of eſtimating the 
injuries they had ſuſtained by the war, which, like 
wounds received by an individual in the ardor of 
action, were not fully felt till the heat of the conteſt 
had ſubſided [a). Complaints began to be heard 
that the public treaſure was exhauſted, and the 
commerce of the city ruined, whilſt the citizens 
were burdened with oppreſſive taxes. Infinnations 
of a more perſonal nature were not always ſup- 
preſſed; and Lorenzo had the mortification of being 
told, that ſufficient blood had been already ſhed, 
and that it would be expedient for him rather to 
deviſe ſome means of effeQting a peace than of 
making further preparations for the war (6). Under 
theſe circumſtances, Lorenzo reſolved to adopt 
ſome meaſure which ſhould effectually cloſe the 
conteſt, although with the hazard of his life. In 
deliberating on the mode of accompliſhing his 
purpoſe, his genius ſuggeſted to him one of thoſe 
bold expedients, which only great minds can con- 
ceive and execute, He reſolved ſecretly to quit 
the city of Florence, to proceed immediately to 
Naples, and to place himſelf in the hands of 
(a) Mac. Hiſt. lib. 8. 


(5) Fabr. in vit Lqur, 9. 1. Pr 1909 | | | 
Vol. I. 2 
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| Ferdinand, his avowed enemy, Ain either 


to convince him of the injuſtice and impolicy of 
his conduct, and thereby induce him to agree to 
a ſeparate peace, or to devote n to the pre- 
ſervation of his country. 

In the commencement of ack of December 
1479, . Lorenzo accordingly left the city, without 
having communicated his intentions to his fellow- 
citizens, and proceeded to San Miniato, a town 


in the Florentine ſtate, whence he addreſſed a 
letter to the magiſtrates of Florence, which places 


the motives of his conduct in a very clear point 
of view (a). 


Lorenzo de Medici o the States of F. lorence. 


« If I did not explain to you, before I left Flo- 
& rence, the cauſe of my departure, it was not 
« from want of reſpect, but becauſe I thought, 
that in the dangerous circumſtances in which our 
c“ city is placed, it was more neceſſary to act than 
& to deliberate. It ſeems to me that peace is become 
« indiſpenſable to us; and as all other means of 
<« obtaining it have proved ineffectual, I have rather 


4 choſen to incur ſome degree of danger myſelf, 


+ (a) It is ſomewhat ſurpriſing that this letter, ſo explicitly ſtating 


the purpoſe of Lorenzo, should have eſcaped the attention of Fabroni; 


who has, however, favored us with the oration of Lorenzo,to Ferdinand, 
on his arrival at Naples, the authority of which may perhaps be 
doubted; as well as that of Lorenzo to the magiſtrates of Florence 
before his departure for Naples, attributed to him by Ammirato. I}. 
v. iii. p. 143. The efforts of imagination should not be ſubſtituted 
for the documents of hiſtory, This letter is published in the 1 
di Principi, Vo i. Þ» 3. Ad. Ven. 1591. 
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18 than to fuffer the eity to continue -16ughs under 


a your permiſſion, to proceed directly to Naples; 
« conceiving that as T am the perſon chiefly aimed 
* at by our enemies, I may, by delivering myſelf 
© into their hands, perhaps be the means of reſtoring 

© peace to my fellow-citizens, Of theſe two things, 
* one muſt be taken for granted; either the king 


© have believed, is friendly to the Florentine ſtate, 


* rather to render us a ſervice, than to deprive. 
« us of our liberties; or he wiſhes to effect the 
© ruin of the republic. If he be favorably diſpoſed 
* towards us, there is no better method of puttin 


- his intention to the teſt, than by placing myſelf 
wot oY « freely in his hands, and this I will venture to 
ht, uN « "= is the only mode of obtaining an honorable 
ur & peace. If, on the other hand, the views of the - 
ian s king extend to the ſabverfion of our liberties, | 
me we ſhall at leaſt be ſpeedily apprized of his in- 

z of WW tentions; and this knowledge will be more cheaply 
— © obtained by the ruin of one, than of all. I am 

e 


© contented to take upon myſelf this riſque, be- 
ating WI © cauſe, as I am the perſon principally ſought after, 
ron; “ | ſhall be a better teſt of the king's intentions; 
% it being poſſible that my deſtruction is all that 
is aimed at; and again, as I have had more honor 
* and conſideration amongſt you than my merits 


* colaceive mylelf more I. bound than 


\ 


« its preſent difficulties; I therefore mean, with 


4 of Naples, as he has often aſſerted, and as ſome ' 


à and aims, even by theſe hoſtile proceedings, 


could claim, and perhaps more than have in our 
* days been beſtowed on any private citizen, 1 


. 
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& any other perſon to promote the intereft of my 
country, even with the ſacrifice of my life. With 
& this full intention I now go; and perhaps it may 
4 be the will of God, that as this war was begun in the 
4 blood of my brother, and of myſelf, it may now 
« by my means be concluded. All that I deſire 
« js, that my life and my death, my proſperity 
4 and my misfortunes, may contribute towards the 
* welfare of my native place. Should the reſult be 
„ anſwerable to my wiſhes, I ſhall rejoice in having 
* obtained peace to my country, and ſecurity to 
* myſelf. Should it prove otherwiſe, my misfor- 
< tunes will be alleviated by the idea that they 
« were requiſite for my country's welfare; for it 
* our adverſaries aim only at my deſtruction, I 
r ſhall be in their power; and if their views extend 
4 further, they will then be fully underſtood. In 
* the latter caſe, I doubt not that all my fellow- 
* citizens will unite'in defending their liberties to 
« the laſt extremity, and I truſt with the ſame 
* ſucceſs as, by the favor of God, our anceſtors 
« have heretofore done. Theſe are the ſentiments 
& with which 1 ſhall proceed; entreating heaven 
c that I may be enabled on this occaſion to perform 
* what every citizen ought at all times to be ready 
© to do for his country. From San TIE the 
* nth December 1479 (a). 

(a) Valori informs us, that when the letter of Lorenze was recited 
in the ſenate, not one of the aſſembly could refrain from tears. 
« Litter recitatæ ſunt in Senatu, aſſenſu vario, ita tamen, ut nemo 
« a lachrymis temperaret. Movebat omnes tanti viri deſiderium, qui 
pro ſalute patriz pullis ſuis laboribus, aut periculis parceret.” 

Val. in vit Laur. p. 33. 
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The departure of Lorenzo upon ſo novel * 
ſo dangerous an expedition, occaſioned various 


opinions and conjectures at Florence. Thoſe who 
were friendly to the Medici, or who were intereſted 
in the perſonal welfare of Lorenzo, could not regard 


this meaſure without great anxiety. Even thoſe 


who entertained the higheſt opinion of his pru- 
dence, were inclined to conſider his conduct in 


this inſtance as raſh and inconſiderate, and as having 
reſulted rather from the impulſe of the moment, 
than from that mature deliberation which generally 


preceded his determinations (a). They remembered 
the fate of Giacopo Piccinini, who with more claims 
on the favor of Ferdinand than Lorenzo could 
pretend to, had, on a viſit to him at Naples, in 


violation of all 'the laws of honor and hoſpitality, 


been thrown into a dungeon, and ſoon afterwards 


ſecretly murdered (b). Thoſe who entertained better 
hopes, founded them on a conjecture that Lorenzo 


had previouſly obtained an aſſurance from Fer- 


p : N . / 
(a) Murat. Ann. Po ix. P · 533. o 


(5) Piecinini was one of the moſt eminent Condottieri of his time, 


and by his valor had acquired the abſolute ſovereignty of ſeveral 


towns in Italy, and raiſed himſelf to ſuch conſideration as to obtain 
in marriage Druſiana, one of the daughters of the great Franceſco 
Sforza duke of Milan, Soon after his marriage he was invited by 
Ferdinand, who, had ſome ſecret cauſe of enmity againſt him, to paſs 


a Short time at Naples, whither he went, accompanied by his new _ 


bride, and fell an eafy vidim to the treachery of Ferdinand; who, 
not being able to-alledge any plaufible reaſon for this atrocious act, 


endeavoured to propagate a report that Piccinini had broken bis neck 


by a fall from the window of the pines of his confinement, 
r. Murat. Ann. b. ix. p. 493. 
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dinand of a welcome reception, and à ſafe return, 
which aſſurance was ſuppoſed to be ſanctioned by 
the other ſtates of Italy. In proportion as his friends 
were alarmed at the dangers that threatened him, 
thoſe who feared or who envied the authority which 
he had obtained in Florence, rejoiced in the pro- 
bability of his deſtruction, and by affecting on all 
occaſions to expreſs their apprehenſions of his ruin, 
and of a conſequent change of government in 
Florence, endeavoured as far as in their power to 
prepare the way for thoſe everits (a). 2 
From San Miniato, Lorenzo went to Piſa, STIR 
he received from the magiſtrates of Florence their 
unlimited authority to enter into ſuch conditions 
with "the king as he might think abviſable (6). 
Thence he emharked for Naples; and on his arrival 
there was ſurpriſed, but certainly not diſpleaſed, to 
find that the king had information of his approach, 


and had directed the commanders of his gallies to 


receive him with due honor. This token of reſpeCt 
was cofirmed by the preſence of the king's ſon 
Federigo, and his grandſon Ferdinand, who met 
Lorenzo on his landing, and ebm him to the 
preſence of the king (c). The Neapolitans teſtified 
their eagerneſs to ſee a man who had been the 


(a) Mac. I}. lib. 8. 

() The inſtructions ſent by the magiſtracy of meme to Lorenzo 
on this occaſion were drawn up by Bartolomeo Scala, the chancellor 
of the republic, who tranſmitted them to Lorenzo, accompanied by 
a private letter, ſtrongly expreſſive of his anxiety for the ſucceſs of 
his patron in this dangerous expedition. v. App. No. XXX. 

(c) Valori in vità Laur. p. 34. | ; 
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object of ſach contention, and whoſe 1 EPs, 
accompliſhements were the ſubject of General 
adiniration. On his interview with Ferdinand, 
Lorenzo omitted nothing that was likely to con- 
ciliate his eſteem, and attach him to his cauſe. 
Fully acquainted with the political ſtate of Italy, 
and with the temper and intentions of its different 
potentates, he demonſtrated to Ferdinand the im- 
policy of ſeparating the intereſts of the Neapolitans 
from thoſe of the Florentines. He reminded him 
of the dangers which the kingdom of Naples had 
repeatedly experienced from the pretenſions of the 
holy ſee, and thence adverted to the imprudence 
of contributing to the. aggrandizement of the papal 
power. Nor was he ſilent on that flagrant breach 
ot divine and human laws, which had deprived him 
of a brother, and endangered his own life; from 
which he juſtly inferred, that the perpetrators of 
ſuch a crime could be bound by no engagements 
but ſuch as ſuited their own intereſt or ambition. 
To repreſentations thus forcibly urged, it was 
impoſlible that the king could be inattentive; and' 
although, he did not immediately comply with the 
wiſhes of Lorenzo, yet he gave him hopes of eventual 
ſucceſs, and treated him with every diſtinction due 
to his character, expreſſing his approbation of him 
in the words of Claudian, *vicit preſentia famam (a).” 
During the abode of Lorenzo at N aples, which 
was protracted by the cautious heſitation of the 
king, he rendered his liberality, his taſte, and his 
urbanity, ſubſervient to the promotion of his 
(a) Val. in vita Laur. p. 34. | 


political views, and was careful that the expeda- 
4 — formed of him by tlie populace ſhould not 
be diſappointed. His wealth and his munificence 
ſeemed to be equally boundleſs, and were diſplayed, 
| amongſt other inſtances, in apportioning out in 
marriage, young women of the lower rank, who 
reſorted to Naples from Calabria and Appulia to 
ſhare his bounty (al. The pleaſures which he ex- 
perienced from thus gratifying his natural diſpoſition 
were however counterbalanced by the anxiety of 
his ſolitary moments, when the difficulties which 
he had to encounter preſſed upon his mind with 
a weight almoſt irreſiſtible(b)> The diſpoſition of 
Ferdinand was ſevere and unrelenting; from an 
appeal to his feelings little was to be expected; 
his determination could only be influenced by 


motives of policy or of intereſt. The conqueſt 


of his ſon Altonſo had rendered him leſs favorable 
to the views of Lorenzo; and it was particularly 
unfortunate, that whilſt the negotiation was depen- 
ding, Alfonſo broke the ſtipulated trace, and gained 
advantages over the Florentine troops. The pope had 
alſo received intelligence of the arrival of Lorenzo 
at Naples, and exerted all his intereſt with Ferdi- 

nand to prevail upon him either to detain Lorenzo 
there, or to ſend him to Rome, on pretence of 
OY his difference with the holy ſee, 


(a) Val. in vite, p. 35. 
(5) Addebant, qui ſe in die omnibus hilarem, ma præbe- 
bat, eundem in nocte, quaſi duas perſonas gereret, ſecum ad miſers- 


tionem uſque lamentari ſolitum, nunc ſuam ipſius, nunc patriz yicem 


delete. Val, in vita, P* 3b, 
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ind effecting à general peace. Notwithſtanding 


theſe unfavorable circumſtances, Lorenzo did not 


public the leaſt appearance of dejection. He had 
already obtained the confidence of Caraffa, count 
of Metalonica, the miniſter of Ferdinand, and made 
daily progreſs in the affections of the king himſelf, 
who was at length induced ſeriouſly to weigh his 


to his intereſts a man of ſuch talents and influence, 
now in the prime of life, and daily riſing in the 
public eſtimation. Led by. theſe conſiderations, 
and by the unwearied aſliduities of Lorenzo, he at 
length gave way to his ſolicitations; and having 
once adopted a decided opinion, became as warmly 


devoted to Lorenzo, as he before had been inimical 


to him. The conditions of the treaty were accord- 
ingly agreed on (a]; and Lorenzo, who had arrived 
at Naples not merely an unprotected ſtranger, but 


an open enemy, left that place at the end of three 


months, in the character of an ally and a friend. 


Having thus accompliſhed his purpoſe, he inſtantly 


embarked for Piſa, notwithſtanding the entreaties 
of Ferdinand, who wiſhed to prolong his ſtay. His 


(a) Theſe conditions were, that the parties should mutually aflift 


each other in the defence of their dominions. That the places which. 
had been taken from the Florentines should be reftored at the diſ- 
eretion of the king. That the ſurvivors of the Pazzi family should 
be liberated from the tower of Volterra; and that the duke of Calabria 


Should receive a certain ſum of money to defray the Ns eh of his 


return, Amm. I. v. üi. p. 145. 


relax in the purſuit of his object, nor exhibit in 


propoßtions, and to conſider the advantages that 
might reſult to himſelf and his family, by attaching 
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apology to the king for this apparent want of 
reſpect, was the defire that he had to communicate 
to his fellow- citizens, as ſpeedily as poſſible, the 
happy reſult of his expedition; but the excuſes of 
Lorenzo were urged with a levity and jocularity 
which he judged moſt likely to conceal his real 
motives, and to prevent the ſuſpicions of Ferdinand, 
Shortly before his departure-the king preſented to 
him a beautiful horſe, and Lorenzo returggd his 
thanks by obſerving, That the meſſenger of joyful 
news oug/t to be well mounted. He had however 
more urgent reaſons for his haſte ; every moment 
that delayed his return gave encouragement to his 
enemies, and endangered his authority at Florence; 
but above all, he was apprehenſive that the repeated 
remonſtrances of the pope might induce the king 
to waver in his reſolution, or to change his opinion. 
The event proved that his diſtruſt was not unfound- 
ed; Lorenzo had no ſooner ſailed from Naples, than 
a meſſenger arrived there from Rome, with ſuch 
propolitions to the king, on the part of the pope, 
as would in all probability not only have defeated 
the treaty, but have led the way to the ruin of Lo- 
renzo de' Medici. Such was the effect which this 
communication had on the mind of the king, that 
he diſpatched a letter to Lorenzo, entreating him, 
in the moſt preſſing language, that at whatever place 
he might receive it, he would immediately return 
to Naples, where the ambaſſador of Sixtus was ready 
to accede to the articles of pacification. Having 
once eſcaped from the jaws of the lion, Lorenzo 
did not think proper a ſecond time to confide in 


— 
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his n and his PMN VEE AFRO" cvobably 
confirmed by the tenor of the letter from Ferdinand, 
which diſcovers ſuch an extreme degree of anxiety 
for the accompliſhment of his purpoſe, as ſeems 
ſcarcely conſiſtent with an open and generous 
intention (a). FD 

After touching. at Leghorn, Lorenzo returned to 
Piſa, where the * of his embaſſy being known, 
he was received with the -utmoſt demonſtrations 
of joy. Thence he haſtened to Florence, where the 
exultation of the populace was unbounded. Secured 
from the ſtorm that had ſo long threatened to burſt 
upon their heads, and reſtored to tranquillity by 
the magnanimity of a ſingle citizen, they ſet no 
limits to their applauſe. All ranks of people ſur- 
rounded and congratulated Lorenzo on his return. 
His faithful aſſociate Politiano, having ſtruggled in 
rain td approach his patron, expreſſed his affection 
in a few extempore ſtanzas, in which is given a 
lively picture of this intereſting ſcene; where 
Lorenzo is gepreſented as towering above his fellow- | 
citizens, by his ſuperior ſtature, and expreſſing his 
ſenſe of their kindneſs by all the means in his 


power, by his ſmiles, his nods, his voice, and his 
hands ( b). 


(a) v. App. No. XXXI. 


(a) Ad Laurentlum Medicem. 


« O ego quam cupio reducis contingere dextram 
% Laurenti! & læto dicere lztus, ave! F 
„% Maxima ſed denſum capiunt vis atria vulgus, 

% Tota ſalutantum vocibus aula fremit. 
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The reconciliation which had thus been effected 
between the king of Naples and the republic of 
Florence, was a cauſe of vexation not only to the 
pope, but to the Venetians, who expreſſed great 
diſſatisfaction that a meaſure of ſuch importance 
ſhould have been adopted without their previous 
concurrence. In order to excuſe to the pope the 
ſtep which he had taken, Ferdinand alledged hi 
apprehenſions from the Turks, who had long 
threatened a deſcent upon Italy. Sixtus did not 
however relinquiſh the proſecution of his favorite 
object, the deſtruction of Lorenzo de Medici, in 
which he was conſtantly incited to perſevere, by 
his nephew Girolamo Riario, whoſe hatred to 
Lorenzo was unalterable. To no purpoſe did the 
Florentines diſpatch a new embaſly to Rome to 
_ deprecate the wrath, and entreat the clemency of 
the pope. Riario began to make. preparations for 
renewing the war; and at his inſtance the duke of 


« Undique purpurei Medicem pia turba ſenatus 
« Stat circum; cunctis celſior ipſe patet. 
& Quid faciam? accedam? —nequeo ; — vetat invida turba 
« Alloquar? — at pavido torpet in ore ſonus. 
& Aſpiciam? — licet hoc, toto nam vertice ſupra eſt, 
« Non omne officium, turba moleſta, negas. ' 
& Aſpice ſublimi quum vertice fundit honorem 
« Sidereo quantum ſpargit ab ore jubar. 
« Quz reducis facies, lætis quam lætus amicis! 
« Reſpondet nutu, lumine, voce, manu. 
& Nil agim us: cupio ſolitam de more ſalutem 
« Dicere, & officium perſoluiſſe meum. 
& Ite mei verſus, Medicique hæc dicite noſtro, 
6 Angelus hoc mittit Politianus, ave. ” 3 
Pol. in Op. ap. Ald. 
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Calabria, inftead of withdrawing his irdops; from 
Tuſcany, remained at Sienna; where he continued 
to exerciſe great authority, and to fill with appre- 
henſions the ſurrounding country, But while the 
affairs of Florence remained in this ſtate of ſuſpenſe, 
2 more general alarm took place, and ſpeedily 
accompliſhed what the interceſſions and hum iliation 
ot the Florentines might have failed of eff 
Mahomet II. the conqueror of Conſtantinople, 
vas yet living, and meditated further victories. In 
turning his arms weſtward, he firſt attacked the 
iſland of Rhodes; but being delayed and irritated 
by a vigorous ee he determined to retrieve 
his military credit by making a deſcent upon Italy, 
where he captured the important. city of Otranto, 
ind threatened the whole extent of that country 
with devaſtation and ſlavery. _ | «ti 
This alarming incident rouſed the adjacent ſtates 
of Italy to their defence. So opportunely did it 
take place for the ſafety of Lorenzo, that it has 
given riſe to an opinion that he incited and en- 
couraged it(a), But if Mahomet had. in fact any | 
invitation upon this occaſion, it was moſt probably 
from the Venetians, who were ſtrongly ſuſpected 
of having favored his purpoſe; and this ſuſpicion 
vas afterwards ſtrengthened by the reluQance which 
they ſhowed to unite with the other ſtates of Italy 


(a) Albin, p. 35. de bello Etruſco. Camillus Portius la Con- 
giura de Baroni di Napoli contro il Re Ferdinando I. & Jannonius 
ip. Fabronium. v. ii. p. 216. 7. alſo A 1 in the Twe 
Sicilies, p: 37 72 


to the pope; who in- his reply once more gave 


( 9 


in expelling the Turks from Otranto(a). Compelled 
to attend to the defence of-his own country, the 
dnke of Calabria ſuddenly withdrew his troops 
from Sienna, and the pope of his own motion gave 
the Florentines to underſtand, that on a proper 
ſubmiſſion, he ſhould now liſten to terms of reconci- 
liation. Twelve of the moſt reſpectable” citizens 
were ſent to Rome, as a deputation in the name of 
the republic; but although the pope expreſſed his 
deſire that Lorenzo ſhould be of the number, he 
wiſely judged that ſuch a meaſure would neither 
be conſiſtent with his honor nor his ſafety. Fran- 
ceſco Soderini, biſhop of Volterra, made the oration 


way to his anger, and, in very ſevere. language, 
reproached the Florentines with their diſobedience 
to the holy fee. Having vented his rage, he re- 
ceived their ſubmiſſion; and in milder terms recon- 
ciled them to the church; at the ſame time touching 
their backs with a wand, according to the uſual 
ceremony, and releaſing the city from his interdid. 


(a) © Soſpettarono i Napolitani,” ſays Muratori, che Maomeito, 
« © pure il ſuo Baſſk Achmet, foſſe_ſtato moſſo a queſta impreſa dai 
« Veneziani, per I'odio grande che portavano al Re Ferdinando.“ 
Murat. Ann. v. ix. p. 535. That Ferdinand did not ſuppoſe Lorenzo 
had any share in inſtigating Mahomet to this enterpriſe, is evident 
from his ſubſequent letters to him, ſeveral of which yet remain. 
Fabroni alſo preſerved a letter from Lorenzo de' Medici to Albino, 
who attended the duke of Calabria on his expedition to Otranto, in 
which he expreſſes his ſtrong averſion io the Cani Turchi, as he 
denominates the invaders, and his extreme and perhaps courty 
tolicitude for the ſucceſs and perſonal ſafety of the duke. 3 
5. 4. No. XXXII. 
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STU DIES of Lorenzo: de Medici Ch. — Biſ of Tralian. 
literature in the fourteenth century — Its ſubſequent. 
degradation Revivors of it in the fifteenth century—, 
Burchiello —. The three | brothers of the Pulci — 
Writings of Bernardo Pulci — Of Luca Pulci — Of 
Luigi Pulci — Of Matteo Franco — Early produc- | 
tions of Lorenzo — Inquiry. into his merits as a 
poet — Object and characleriſtics of poetry — Deſ- 

cription — Talents of Lorenzo for de eſcription — 
Poetic compariſon.Inſiances of it from the writings 
of Lorenzo -— Perſonification of material objecis — 
Of the paſſions and affeftions — Comparative excel. 
lence of the ancients and moderns in the PROSO- 
POPEIA — Inſtances of this figure in the writings of 
Lorenzo — Various ſpecies of poetry cultivated by 
him — Origin of tlie Italian ſonnet — Charatter of 
the ſonnets of Dante — Of Petrarca — Of Lorenzo 
de Medici — SELVE D' AMORE' of Lorenzo — His 
poem of AMBRA -— On hawking — Moral pieces 
Sacred poems — The BEONI — Riſe of the jocoſe 

lialian fatire — STANZE CONTADINESCHE — Sate 
of the Italian Drama — The" muſi cal drama — _. 
CANTI CARNASCIALESCHI—CANZONE A BALLO— 
Critique of Pico of Mirandula on the poems of Lorenzo 
— Opinions of other authors on the ſame ſubject — 
The poems of Lorenzo celebrated in the NuTRICIA 
of Politiano. 


Tur eſtabliſhment of peace was a bleſſing which 
Lorenzo felt in common with the reſt of his fellow- . 
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citizens; but to him it was peculiarly grateful, a 
it left him at liberty to attend to the proſecution 
of thoſe ſtudies in which he had always found hit 
moſt unembittered pleaſures, , and the ſureſt alle- 
viation of his cares. When my mind is diſturbed 
« with the tumults of public buſineſs, ” ſays he, 
writing to Ficino, * and my ears are ſtunned with 
* the clamors of turbulent citizens, how would 
4 it be poſlible for mezto ſupport ſuch contention 
* unleſs I found a relaxation in ſcience?” Nor was 
it to any particular ſtudy, in excluſion of all others 
that he addicted himſelf during his hours of leiſure, 
although poetry had in his younger years a decided 
preference. So vigorous and yet / ſo various was 
his genius, ſays Pico of Mirandula, © that he 
© ſeemed equally formed for every purſuit; but 
that which principally excites my wonder is, 
* that when he is deeply engaged in the affairs 0 
© the republic, his converſation and his thoughts 
« ſhould be turned to ſubjects of literature as i 
< he. were perfect maſter of his time (al. Lorenzo 
was not however inſenſible that, amidſt his ſerious 
and important avocations, the indulgence of a 
Poetical taſte might be conſidered as indicating a 
levity of diſpoſition inconſiſtent with his character. 
* There are ſome, ſays he(b), © who may perhaps 
* accuſe me of having diſſipated my time in writ 
« ing and commenting upon amorous ſubjedt, 
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(a) In Proem. ad tract. de ente & uno, ad Angelum Politiamm 
in op. Pici. Ed. Ven. 1498. ; | 

(5) Commento di Loremo ſopra alcuni de ſuoi ſonetii, El. 
Aldo 1554. | 
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« ny: in che midſt of my numerous and 
« unavoidabte. occupations; to this accuſation I 
* have to reply, that I might indeed be juſtly 
a condemned if nature had endowed mankind 


“ with the power of performing, at all times, 


4“ to few, and to thoſe few, the opportunity of 
* exerciſing it cannot often occur in the courſe of 
& life, it ſeems to me, that conſidering our imperfect 
“ nature, thoſe occupations may be eſteemed the 
© beſt in which there *s the leaſt to reprove.—If 
* the reaſons I have before given, he afterwards 
adds, * be thought inſufficient for my exculpation, 
« I have only to confide in the compaſſion of 
« my readers. Perſecuted as I have been from 
* my youth, ſome indulgence may perhaps be al- 
* lowed me for having ſought conſolation in theſe, 

* purſuits,” In the ſequel of his commentary he 
has thought it neceſſary to touch more fully on 
the. peculiarity of his ſituation. “ It was my 


* ſonnet (a), to have related the perſecutions which 
« I have undergone; but an apprehenſion that 1 
may be thought arrogant and oſtentatious, induces 
“me to paſs ſlightly over them. In relating our 
* own tranſactions it is not indeed eaſy to avoid 


© theſe imputations. - When the navigator informs 


aum © us of the perils which his ſhip has eſcaped, he 
„means rather to give us an idea of his own 
« exertions and prudence, than of the obligations 


ly (a) Se tra gli alri ſeſpir c eſcon di fore. 
| Vol. L- 


”- 


* thoſe things which are moſt truly eſtimable; but | 
« inaſmuch as this power has been conceded only 


intention,“ ſays he, in my expoſition of this 


* 
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F which he owes to his good fortune, and 8 
& enhances the danger beyond the fact, in order 
4 to increaſe our admiration, In the ſame manner 
4 phyſicians frequently repreſent the ſtate of their 
patient as more dangerous than it is in reality, 
* ſo that if he happen to die; the cauſe may be 
© ſuppoſed to be in the diſorder, and not in their 
« want of ſkill, and if he recover, the greater is 
« the merit of the cure, I ſhall therefore only 
« ſay, that my ſufferings have been very ſevere, 
* the. authors of them having been men of great 
« authority and talents, and fully determined to 
0 accompliſh, by every means in their power, my 
© total ruin, Whilſt I, on the other. hand, having 
« nothing to oppoſe to theſe farmidable enemies, 
* but youth and inexperience, ſaving indeed the 
& aſſiſtance which I derived from divine goodneſs, 
« was reduced to ſuch an extreme of misfortune, 
* that I had at the ſame time to labor under the 
7 excommunication of my ſoul, and the diſperſion 
« of my property, to contend with endeavours to 
“ diveſt me of my authority in the ſtate, and to 
introduce diſcord into my family, and with 
frequent attempts to deprive me of my life, 
* inſomuch that I ſhould have thought death itſelf 
& a much leſs evil than thoſe with which-I had to 
* combat, In this unfortunate ſituation it is ſurely 
* not to be wondered at, if I endeavoured to 
* alleviate my anxiety by turning to more agree- 
6 able ſubjects of meditation, and in celebrating 
the charms of my miſtreſs ſought a ner 
refuge from my cares. 


(98) 
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In taking a dens hel of the ſtate of letters in 


Italy, it is impoſſible” not to be ſtruck with the 
great ſuperiority which that country poſſeſſed over 
the reſt of Europe. To the Commedia of Dante, 
« the ſonnets of Perrarca, and the Decamerone of 
« Boccaccio,' three little books written for the pur- 


« amuſetnent, we are to trace the ofigin of learni 


Dante was ſtimulated to his ſingular work by the 
ſucceſs of his immediate predeceſſors, the provengal 
poets, or by the example of the ancient Roman 


view. Virgil is the guide of Dante through theſe 


(a) Andres, Del Origine, progreſſi e ſtato atuale een lette· 
tatura, v. i. p. 339. 


(5) Landini confidered Dante as a cloſe imitator of Virgil. Nonna 


* tartaris ad ſupremum uſque cœlum peragrat, in eo ſibi illum 
* (Virgilium) ducem fingit. In quo ſummum hominis bonum per- 

* quirens, miro quodam ingenio unicam Eneida imitandam proponit; 
* ut cum pauca omnino inde excerpere videatur, frunquam tamen fi 


firſt of which reſembled the, cavity of an inverted cone, the other the 
exterior of an erect one, may perhaps be traced to.the following OY 
60 Tum Tartarus ipſe 
» « Bis patet in præcept tantum, tenditque ſub umbras 
2 Quantus ad ztherium' cali ſulpectus olympum. 5 
) A U Auen, lbs W 
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* poſes of ſatire, of gallantry, and of feminine 


« and true taſte in modern times (a).“ Whether 


authors, has been doubted... The latter opinion 
ſeems however to be the more probable. In his 
Inferno he had apparently the deſcent of Eneas in 


a regions of horror (6).” In the reſt of his poem 


„e noſtris Danthem, virum omni dechina extultim, graviſſinum 
« auctorem habemus? qui ejus itineris quo mundum omnem ob imis 


* diligentius inſpiciemus ab ea diſcedat. Land. Diſput. Camal. 
ub. 4. Ed. 1508. Even the form of his hell and his purgatory, the 
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| there is little relmtihianics to any antecedent pro- 


duction. Compared with the Æneid, it is a piece 
of grand Gothic architecture at the fide of a beautiful 


Roman temple. Dante was immediately ſucceeded 


by Boccaccio and by Petrarca, not as imitators, 
but as originals i in the different branches to which 
their talents led them, Though they followed Dante, 
they did not employ themſelves in cultivating the 
ground which he had broken up, but choſe each 
for himſelf a new and an untried field, and reaped 
a harveſt not leſs abundant. The merits of theſe 
writers have been frequently recognized and appre- 
ciated, but perhaps by no one with more accuracy 


than by Lorenzo himſelf. In attempting to ſhow 


the importance and dignity of the Italian tongue, 
he juſtly remarks, that the proofs of its excellence 
are to be ſought for in the writings of the three 
authors before mentioned; © who,” ſays he, © have 
« fully ſhown with what facility this language may 
* be adapted to the expreſſion of every ſentiment.” 

He then proceeds as follows (a]: * If we look into 
the Commedia of Dante, we ſhall find theological 
and natural ſubjects treated with the greateſt eaſe 
and addreſs. We ſhall there diſcover thoſe three 
® ſpecies of compoſition ſo highly commended in 
« oratory, the ſimple, the middle ſtyle, and the 
< ſublime, and ſhall find in perfection, in this fingle 
c author, thoſe excellencies which are diſperſed 
* amongſt the ancient Greek and Roman writers, 
Who can deny that the ſubject of love has been 
© treated by Petrarca with more conſiſtency and 


ſa) Com. di Lorenzo ſopra alcuni de ſuoi ſonetti ap, Ald. 1554. 
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« elegance than by Ovid, Catullus, Tibullas, Pro: 
« pertius, or any other of the Latin poets? The 
4 proſe! compoſitions of the learned and eloquent 
* Boccaccio may be conſidered as unrivalled, not 
« only on account of the invention which Sey | 
« diſplay, but for the copiouſneſs and elegance of 
« the ſtyle. If on purſuing the Decamerone we 
« attend to the diverſity of the ſubjects, ſometimes 
« ſerious or tragical, at others converſant with 
« common life, and at others humorous or ridicu- 
« ſous; exhibiting all the perturbations incident to 


* mankind, of affection and of averſion, of hope 


“ and of fear; if we conſider the great variety of 
« the narrative; and the invention of circumſtances 
« which diſplay all the peculiarities of our nature, 
« and all the effects of our paſſions, we may un- 
. doubtedly be allowed to determine, that no 
© language is better adapted to oo purpoſes of 
* expreſſion than our own. * | 

But although the career of theſs firſt reformers 
of Italian literature was wonderfully rapid, the '_ 
diſciples they formed were few, and of thoſe none 
maintained the reputation of their maſters. -Petrarca _ 
died in 1374, and Boccaccio in the year following, 
The clouds that had been awhile diſperſed by the 
luſtre of their abilities, again collected, and involved 
the world in their gloom. A full century elapſed 
without producing any literary work that can be 
ranked with the compoſitions of thoſe great men (a), 


(a) The Bella Mano of Giuſto da Conti, a Roman civilian by | 
profeſſion, but a poet by inclination, who wrote in the beginning; of 
the fifteenth wan „ may perhaps be exempted from this general 


, 
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The attempt of Piero de Medici, in * year 1441, 
to ereate a ſpirit of poetical emulation in Florence, 
while it ſerves as a proof of his munificence, ſuffi- 
ciently indicates the low degree of eſtimation in 
which this ſtudy was then held, and the inſignif- 
cance of its profeſſors. If philoſophy in the four- 
teenth century went poor and naked, in the next 
ſhe had changed her deſtiny with her fiſter poe- 
try (a). The ſtate of proſe compoſition was equally 
wretched. . No longer the vehicle of elegant or 
learned ſentiment, the Italian language was con- 
ſigned over to the uſe of the vulgar. corrupted by 
neglect, and debaſed by the mixture of provincial 
dialects. It was only on the moſt common occaſions, 
or in the freedom of epiſtolary intercourſe, that 
men of learning condeſcended to employ their 
native tongue; and even then, it appears to have 
been conſidered. as inadequate to the purpoſe, and 
the aſſiſtance of the Latin language was often re- 
| ſorted to, and intermixed with it, in . order to 
render it intelligible (b). 


cenſure. It confiſts of a ſeries of ſonnets in praiſe of the author's 
miſtreſs, ſome of which may contend in point of elegance with thoſe 
of Petrarca, on the, model of which they are profeſſedly written, 
* Benche pur,” ſays Tiraboſchi, not without reaſon, © vi abbia 
* molto di ſtentato e di languido.“ 

Storia della Lett. Ital. v. vi. pans u. p. 146. 

(a) Porera e nuda vai Filoſofia. Pzrx, 

(5) Some authors, who have taken too general and indiſtin a 
view of this ſubject, would induce us to believe, that a continual 
improvement in Italian literature took place from the time of Petrarca, 
till it arrived at its ſummit in the fixteenth century; and have had 
influence enough to eftablish this as a popular opinion; but to fa 


— tw). N 
The ity ſymptoms of. improvement which had 
appeared in Italy, at the time that Lorenzo de' 
Medici firſt began to diſtinguiſh himſelf by his 
writings, are to be found in the productions of 
Burchiello, or in thoſe of the three brothers of the 
family of Pulci; to ſome of which we have before 
adverted. Burchiello, who flouriſhed about the 
middle of the fifteenth century, and who exerciſed - 
in Florence a profeſſion, in which, as he informs us, 


nothing of the evidence of the beſt Italian critics, by whom this 


ſingular degradation of their language is fully atteſted, it is yet capable 
of being aſcertained by an appeal to facts. If the riſe of literature 
had been gradual during this period, ſome memorials of it muſt have 
remained; but from the death of Petrarca to the time of Lorenzo de' 
Medici, Italy did not produce a fingle ſpecimen of this boaſted 
improvement; whilſt on the other hand, innumerable inſtances remain, 
both in verſe and proſe, of the barbarous and degraded ſtyle then in 
uſe. . Even the celebrity of Coſmo de' Medici, the great Patron of 
letters, never gave riſe to a panegyric in his native tongue that has any 
pretenſions to the approbation of the preſent time, although there yet 
remain among the manuſcripts of the Laurentian library, innumerable 
pieces in his praiſe, of which the two ſonnets given in the Appendix ; 
(No. XXXIII.) are a fair, and perhaps will be- thought a ſufficient 
ſpecimen. Voltaire indeed informs us, © that there was an uninter- 
© rupted ſucceſſion of Italian poets, who are all known to poſterity; 
© that Pulci wrote after Petrarca; that Bojardo ſucceeded Pulci; 
« whilſt in the fertility of his imagination, Arioſto ſurpaſſed them all.“ 
Eſſai ſur les meurs, &. v. ii. p. 163. Pulci, it is true, is the next 
author of popular eſtimation that followed Petrarca, but the period 
between them is preciſely the time in queſtion. The Morgante was 
not written till upwards of a century after the death of Petrarca. 
The errors into which many writers on this ſubject have fallen, have 
been occaſioned by a want of diſcrimination between the progreſs af 
Italian and of claſſical literature; a diſtinftion which 1 Shall hereafter 
have occaſion to deyelope more at large. 
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Nie muſes with the razor were at ſirife (a),” 
has left a great number of ſonnets, which exhibit 
no inconſiderable ſhare of wit and -vivacity, and 
occaſionally diſplay a felicity of expreſſion, that 
might have done honor to better ſubjects than 
'thoſe which generally. employed his pen; but it 
is to be regretted that the excellencies of theſe 
pieces are too often loſt in their obſcurity „ and 
that although we may at times perceive the vivid 
ſallies of imagination, it is only as we ſee coruſca- 
tions from a cloud by night, which leave us again 
in total darkneſs. This obſcurity has been the cauſe 
of great regret to his admirers, ſeveral of whom 
have undertaken to comment upon and illuſtrate 
| his works. Creſcimbeni is of opinion, that theſe 
extravagant productions were intended to ſatirize 
the abſurdities of his poetical contemporaries, and 
the folly of their admirers; but ſatire too obſcure 
to be generally underſtood is not likely to > effect a 
reſormation (b), 


(a) La Poeſia combatte col raſoio.” Burcy. 

(6) The ſonnets of Burchiello were ſeveral times printed in the 
fifteenth century, generally without date. The earlieſt edition is 
ſuppoſed to be that of Bologna, 1475. In the following century they 
were commented by Anton Franceſco Doni, and published at Venice, 
1553; but the commentator ſtands no leſs in need of an interpreter 
than the author, This edition is inſcribed by the editor to the 
celebrated artiſts Tintoretto and Romanelli, and is printed by Franceſco 
Marcolini, in a fingular but not inelegant type. Beſides his ſonnets, 
Burchiello is alſo the author of a ſatire in terza rima, in which he 
has attempted to imitate the manner of Dante. The objects of his 
animadverſion are the praCtitioners of what are called the liberal 
Profeſſions in Florence, amongft whom the phyſicians have their full 
Share of ridicule. Of this poem, which has not been printed, a copy 
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The pulei were of a EO family of Florence, 
but ſeem to have declined any participation in the 
offices of the republic, fqr the purpoſe of devoting 
themſelves to their favorite ſtudies. That a cloſe 
intimacy ſubſiſted between them and the Medici, 
is apparent from. many of the works of theſe - 
brothers, ſome of which are inſeribed to their 
great patrons, and others entirely devoted to their 
praiſe. The earlieſt production of any of this 
family is probably the elegy by Bernardo, to the 
memory of Coſmo de' Medici, which he has 
addreſſed to Lorenzo. To his elegy on the death 
of the beautiful Simonetta, we have before aſſigned 
its proper date. He afterwards tranſlated the 
Eelogues of Virgil, which he alſo. inſcribed 'to * 
Lorenzo de' Medici (a). Bernardo is likewiſe the 


is preſerved in the Gaddi library, now incorporated with that of the 
great duke of Florence, (Band. Cat. vol. v. Plut. xliv. cod. 30.) 
Another tranſcript, of the fifteenth century, is in my poſſeſſion; from 
which I shall give a short extract in the Appendix, whence the reader 
may be further enabled to judge of the ſtate of Italian literature imme- 
Giately previous to the time of Lorenzo de' Medici. App. No. XXXIV. 
(a) This was the firſt attempt to tranſlate the Eclogues of Virgil 
into the Italian language. From the dedication of theſe pieces, it is 
not difficult to determine that they were tranſlated about the year 
1470, as the author adverts to the recent death of Piero de Medici, 
and at the ſame time mentions his tranſlation as having been com- 
menced in the year preceding his addreſs to Lorenzo; that they are 
not to be referred to a much later period, is evident from his con- 
gratulating Lorenzo on his knowledge of the Latin tongue, which he 
alſerts is far beyond his years. Theſe tranſlations were firſt published 
in 1481, and again at Florence in 1494. Tiraboſchi is miſtaken in 
ſuppoſing that the Eclogues of Bernardo, and his verſion of the 


f Bucolics, are different works. (Storia della Let. Ital. v. vi. parte it. 
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author of a poem on the paſſion of Chriſt, which 
is by no means deyoid of poetical merit. It is 
preceded by a dedicatian to a pious nun, from 
which it appears, that the good ſiſter had not only 
preſcribed this ſubject to the poet, but that by 
her preſſing inſtances he had been induced to 
compleat the work, which he affirms had coſt him 
many a tear (a). In the Laurentian library ſome 
other poems of this author are yet preſerved, that 
have not hitherto been publiſhed (0). 


P+ 174.) In both theſe editions, the works of Bernardo are united 
with thoſe of other writers, although in the latter ſome additional 
pieces are included. The title of this edition is as follows: zucoticus 
FLEGANTISSIMAMENTE COMPOSTE DA BERNARDO -PULCI FIORENTINO. 
KT DA FRANCESCO. DE ARSOCHI SENESE ET DA HIERONYMO BENIVIENI 
FIORENTINO ET DA JACOPO FIORINO DE BONINSEGNI SENESE. At 
the cloſe we read — Finite ſono le quattro Boccoliche ſopra dette 
con una elegia della morte di Coſimo. Et un altra elegia della morte 
della diva Simoneta. Et un altra elegia di nuovo adgiunta. Impreſſe 
in Firenze per maeſtro ANTOXIO MISCHOMINI ANNO MCCCCLXXXXIIU 
a d:.xviii del meſe Aprile. 

(a) This poem was published at Florence per Franc. . 
die 3 Novembris, anno 1490, in 4to. (Haym. Bibl. Ital. p. 95. 
But I conceive that the edition alſo printed at Florence without note 
of the year, or name of the printer, and having at the cloſe only tlic 
mark Florentie impreſſum, is of earlier date. The lady to whom it 
is inſcribed is Annalena de' Tanini nel monaſterio delle murate, who 
was probably ſiſter of the author's wife, as it appears that he married 
a lady of the family of Tanini, who, as well as her husband, was 
diſtinguished by her talents for poetry. | 

(5) From theſe I shall give two ſonnets addreſſed to Lorenzo de 
Medici, which are followed by thirty-eight others, all on the exhauſtleſs 
ſubject of love. At what time they were written is uncertain, but 
from their being addreſſed to Lorenzo, we may conjeCture that he 
was then of manly age, before which time he had given ſome ſpeci- 
mens of his own poctical talents. App. No. XXXV. 


( 1) 


b Of d Pulci, Ahoi N on the tournament 
of Lorenzo have before been noticed, we have 
n ll two other poems. The firſt of theſe, entitled 7 
y I Girifo Calvaneo, is an epic romance, and was 
y Wl probably: the firſt that appeared in Italy; it being 
to certainly produced ſome years prior tothe Morgante 
m Wl of Luigi Pulci, and to the Orlando Innamorato of 
Bojardo, two pieces which have generally been 
conſidered as the firſt examples of this ſpecies of 
poetry. In relating the wars between the Chriſtians 
and the Infidels, the author ſeems to have prepared 


the way for the more celebrated works on the 
ſame ſubject which ſoon afterwards followed {a}. 


(a) I Ciriffo Calvaneo, and his companion 7! Povers Avveduto, ' 
the heroes of the poem, are the illicit offspring of two unfortunate 
ladies, who, being abandoned by their lovers, are indebted to the 
shepherd Lecore for their preſervation. As the young men grow up, 
they diſplay their courage in purſuing wild beaſts, and their generoſity 
in siving away the old shepherd's cattle and effects; in conſequence 
of which he breaks his heart. Maſſima, the mother of 11 Ciriffo, 
rſio, then informs them of the nobility of their origin, and of the diſtreſs 
95. zue has herſelf ſuffered; in conſequence of which her ſon pioully | 
note ſwears to accomplish the death of his father, which vow he accord-, 
we ingly fulfils. Repenting of his crime, he haſtens to Rome, obtains 
m it Wl Chriſtian baptiſm and the remiſſion of his fins. In the mean time II 
who Wl Povero Avveduto is carried off by Epidoniffo, a pirate of Marſeilles, 
ried who ftood in fear neither of God nor by ſaints. 


Was « Egli harebbe rubata quella nave ” 
« Dove Chriſto a San Pier venne in ajuto; ' 
de % E ſe vi fuſſer ſtato ſu, le chiave » 3 
leſs « Tolte, e poi Toro e Fargento fonduto; 
but « E. preſo in terra Vangel che diſſe ave, 
+ he „ Menato a fuſta, e ne' ferri tenuto, 
N1eci- „ E ſpogliato Gioſeppe vecchiarello, 


„ Ma col baſton prima ſcoſſ il mantello,” 


' wholly attributed to Luca. In the Gaddi library is a MS. anterior 


N 
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This poem was left ankniked by the author, 
but at the inſtance of Lorenzo de Medici, was, 
after the death of Luca, compleated by Bernardo 
_ Giambullari (a). The Driadeo d amore is a-paſtoral 
romance in otzaya rime, and is dedicated by the 
author to Lorenzo de' Medici, for whoſe particular 
amuſement he profeſſes to have written it (b). The 
heroic. epiſtles of Luca Pulci do eredit to their 
author. Theſe epiſtles are- eighteen in number, 


After many adventures, Il Povero Ayveduto goes to the afliſtance 
of Tebaldo, ſultan of Egypt, who was beſieged by Luigi, king of 
France. The combatants on each fide are particularly deſcribed, A 
battle takes place, after which 11 Povero is made a cavalier by the 
ſultan, for whoſe particular amuſement he tilts with his newly di- 
covered brother Lionetto, Such is the heterogeneous mixture which 
compoſes this poem; the invention of which is not however to be 


to his time by 150 years, entitled, by Bandini, Liber pauperit 
* prudentis. (Cat. Bibl. Laur. vol. v. Plut. xliv. cod. 30.) From 
which it ſufficiently appears, that, in this inſtance, Luca is only an 
imitator. It is to be regretted that his judgment did not lead hin 
to ſelect : a better model. 

(a) It was printed with the continuation of- Suben at Florence, 

in 1535; and had probably been printed before, as it is dedicated 
to Lorenzo de' Medici, the grandſon of Lorenzo the Magnificent, who 
died in the year 1519. It there conſiſts of four books, of which the 
firſt only is the work of Pulci. The Ciriffo Calvaneo was reprinted 

with the Gioſtra of Lorenzg, and other works of Luca, by the Giunti 
at Florence, in 1572, but the continuation by Giambullari is * 
omitted. 

(5) Printed at Florence in 1479, (De Bure Bibliogr. Inſtruc. 
No. 3411.) I have ſeen two other ancient editions of this poem, 
without date; at the cloſe of one of which we read Finito il Driadeo 
per Luca Pulci ad Petitione di ſer Piero Pacini. Haym erroneouſly 
attributes this poem to Luigi Pulci, and I conceive he is alſo mila 
in citing an edition of 2 Bibl. Ital. p. 91. 
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Ir, ind are compoſed in terza tima. The firſt is from 
s, MLucretiato Lauro; that is, from the accompliſhed 
do Lucretia Donati to Lorenzo de' Medici. The others 
ralfare founded on different incidents in wan ancient” 
hefGreek and Roman hiſtory (a. 

lar Luigi Pulci, the youngeſt of theſe ene Was 
born on the third day of December 1431, and 
appears from many circumſtances, to have lived 
on terms of the utmoſt friendſhip with Lorenzo 
de Medici, who in one of his poems mentions 
him with great freedom and jocularity (ö). The 
principal, work of this author is the Morgane 
naggiore, a poem which has given riſe to various 
opinions and conjectures, as to its tendency and 
is merits, Whether this poem, or the Orlando 
unamorato of the count Bojardo was firſt written, 
has been a matter of doubt; certain it is, that in 
publication the Aorgante had the priority, having 
been printed at Venice in 1488, after a Florentine 
edition of uncertain date, whilſt the Orlando 
Innamorato did not appear till the 1 1496 (c) 


(a) Theſe epiſtles have been ſeveral times i Tiraboſchi 
refers to an edition of 1481, and I have met with three. others; the 
irt, Impreſſo in Firenze per ſer Franceſco Bonacorfi & per Antonio 
g iumi i Franceſco Venetiano nell anno MCCCCLxxxvINnN, a di xxvin di 

chere Febraio, the ſecond at Florence in 1513, and the laſt in 1572. 

, (5) In his poem on hawking, entitled La Caccia cal Falcone, 
rue. rſt published at the cloſe of the preſent work. 
poem, (e) It is evident from the following lines at the concluſion of the 
riadeo M boem of Bojardo, that it was not finished when the French made an 
eouſy {7 uption into Italy, in the year 1494: | 
en | « Mentre ch'io canto, Ahimè Dio redentore, - 

#* Veggio I Italia tutta A — © a fyoce 


(a Þ 


Accordingly the' Morgante is generally regarded 
as the prototype of the Orlando Furioſo of Arioſto. 
It has been ſaid that Ficino and Politiano had 
each a ſhare in the compoſition of this work, 
but the poetry of Politiano is of a very different 
character, and there is no inſtance on record that 
Ficino ever attempted poetical compoſition. {a}, 
The ſame degree of credibility is due to the 
opinion, that Luigi Pulci was accuſtomed to recite 
his poem at the table of Lorenzo de' Medici, about 
the year 1450 (0); for it muſt be remembered 
that Lorenzo de' Medici was only born in 1448. 
It may further be obſerved, that, although the 


« Per queſti Galli, che con gran furore 
*« Vengon per rovinar non ſo che luoco,” “- 
Bojardo Orl. Inam. lib. 3. Canto 9. Ed: Ven. 1548. 
(5) Limerno Pitocco ( Teofilo Folengi) in his extravagant and 
licentious poem of Orlandi no, ridicules the idea of Politiano being 
the author of the Morgante. | 
: « Politian fu quello, ch' altamente 
« Canto del gran gigante dal bataio: 
*« Et a Luigi Pulci ſuo cliente 
« honor dis ſenza ſcritto di notajo. 
« Pur dopo fi penti; ma chi ſi pente 
« Po'l fatto, peſta acqua nel mortajo. 
Sia © non ſia pur coteſto vero 
So ben, chi crede troppo, ha del liggero.” 
| Orlandino, Cap. i. Ed. Ven. 1550. 
(5) Dr. Sod Hiſtory of Muſic, v. iv. p. 14. For this the 
learned and ingenious author has cited the authority of Creſcimbeni, 
(vol. ii. part ii. p. 274. Ed. Ven. 1730,) who informs us, as is 
probably the truth, that Pulci was accuſtomed to recite his poem in 
the manner of ancient rhapſodiſts, at the table of Lorenzo de' Medici, 
but does not fix this event at any particular period, though he after: 
wards informs us, that Luigh Qouriahed about the year 1450. 


{ 5 . } 


1  Morgante was written at the particular»requeſt & 
Lucretia, the mother of Lorenzo, it was not finiſhed 
Jen after her death, which did not happen till the 
Y Vear 1482 (a). Chis ſingular offspring of the way- 


ward genius of Pulci has been as immoderately 
commended: by its admirers as it has been un- 
reaſonably degraded and condemned by its oppo- 
nents; and whilſt ſome have not ſcrupled to give 
it the precedence; in point of poetical merit, to 
the productions of Arioſto ahd of Taſſo, others 


5 have decried it as vulgar, abſurd, and profane; 
8. N ind the cenſures of the church have been promulged 


in confirmation of the latter part of the ſentence (6). 
From the ſolemnity and devotion with which 
every canto is introduced, ſome have judged that 
the author meant to give a ſerious narrative; but 
and Ml the improbability of the relation, and the burleſque 
cing nature of the incidents, deſtroy all ideas of this 
kind. By others, this author has been accuſed of. 
a total want of elegance in his expreſſions, and of 
harmony in his verſe; but this work yet ranks- | 
2s claſſical in Italian literature, and, if it be not 


(a) Morgant. Magg. Cant. xxviii. Stan. 124. Ed. 1546. 

(5) Folengi, however, ranks the poem of Pulci as canonical, with- 
thoſe of Bojardo, Arioſto, Franceſco Cieco, and himſelf; and freely 
condemns thoſe of the other romances to the flames, as ina 


Os —— * Trabiſonda, Ancroia, Spagna, e Bovo, 


s ſh Con PValtro reſto al foco ſian donate: 
ou, « Apocrife ſon tutte; e le riprovo | 
8 8 « Come nemighe d' ogni veritate. 

2 yo * Bojardo, I'Arioſto, Pulce, el Cie co, 
_—_ « Autenticati ſono, ed is con ſeco.“ 


( 936; ) 


ppetry of the higheſt reliſh, has a flavour that is 
yet perceptible (a). | 

The ſonnets of Luigi Pulci, printed with thoſe 
of Matteo Franco, have the ſame capricious character 
as his other writings, and bear a reſſemblance to 
thoſe of his predeceſſor Burchiello. Franco, the 
poetic correſpondent of Pulci, was a canon of 
Florence, and was by no means inferior to him 
in pungency and humor. It is to be regretted 
that theſe authors ſo far exceeded at times the 


bounds of civility and decorum, that it is ſcarcely. 


poſſible to ſuggeſt an expreſſion of reproach and 
reſentment which is not to be found in their writ- 
ings. The family name of Pulci (Pileæ] affords an 
ample ſubject for the latrical Pons, of Franco (0 


(a) A very judicious French critic * given the following juft 
and accurate character of this work: C'eſt un poëme en Rime 
« oftave, de 28 chants, d'un goilt original. L'auteur $'y eſt mis au 
* deſſus des regles, non pas de deſſein, comme Vincent Gravina lui 
& fait Vhonneur de le croire, mais parcequ'il les a entierement 
«© ignorees, Fort en repos du jugement des critiques, il a confondu 
* les lieux & les tems, allie le comique aux ſericux, fait mourir 
* burleſquement de la morſure d'un cancre marin au talon, le geant 
* ſon heros, & cela des le 20 livre, en ſorte qu'il n'en eſt plus parle 
dans les ſuivans. La naivete de ſa narration a couvert tous ces 
« defauts. Les amateurs de la diction Florentine font encore aujour- 
„ d'hui leurs delices de la lecture de Morgante, ſur tout quand ils 
% en peuvent rencontrer un exemplaire de I'edition de Venice 1546 
* ou 1550, accompagnee des explications de Jean Pulci neveu de 
« Pauteur,.” M. de la Monnoye. v. Baillet, Jugem. des Sav. v. iv. 
p. 30. I muſt however add, that theſe explications amount to nothing 
more than a gloſſary of a very few words, placed at the end of each canto. 

() A che credi ch'io penſi, o ch'io balocchi 
Ti de' Pulci le perſone ſtolte 8 


His 


a „ 165 © 12 
; I His perſon is a e Ally erte Famine, 7 


in his countenance as if it had been the work of 
2 gh He had made an e days truce” | 


loweſt "pit of. Dante oy where his brother Loa 
was gone before to prepare him a place (5). 
Luigi ſupports this -opprobrious cauteſt, by telling 
his adverſary that he was marked at his birth with 
the ſign of the halter, inſtead: of that of the eroſs, 
and by a thouſand other imputations, of Which 


informed by the editor of the ancient edition of 
theſe poems, that although for the amuſement of 
their readers, theſe authors ſo laviſhly abuſed and. 
uſt RUIN: ouch other, they continued. in —— 


0 : Perch de Pulci hai fol tre * wow... 5 
Joi I Leggerezza, colore, e piecini occhi, VVV 
ent £8 Ma il nome. tuo e 1 de een Kc. ws 1 
ndu ber r 
urit | n ms in e ments.” 1 

** | | een ! 5 
re 8755 e as CY 
ces G Tenuto hat con la morte, * 

our WM Otto di triegua; hor che ſofferto ha wroppo, 

4 ils Con la falee fienaja vien di galopps · 
546 Tu n andrai a pie zoppo, | 

de A trovar Luca tuo, ladro di zecca, . 

„ iv; Che 175 te {nba un —_ alla Tudeecs. N IS 
wing WM 5 Son, vil. | 
amo. 40 Tu aucli col ſegno 461 caprefto, ; 


e gall ts 5 


ſays his antagoniſt, was as naturally depicted BED 


decency forbids a repetition: (e). We are however : | 


- 


intimate friends lex and this information is rendered 
highly probable, by their having equally ſhared 
the favor of Lorenzo de' Medici, whoſe authority 
would have ſuppreſſed the firſt indications of teal 
diſſenſion. The freedoms in which. they indulged 
themſelves called however for-the interference of 
the inquiſition, and a prohibition was iſſued againſt 
the further circulation of this work (b), But although 


(a) E benchs M. Matteo e Luigi in queſti loro ſonetti dimonſtrino 
eſſer poco amici uno dell altro; niente di manco nel ſecreto erano 
amiciſſimi. Ma per dare piacere e dilettare altri. alcuna volta fi 
mordevano & ſvillaneggiavano in tal modo come ſe us Rath 
| fuſlono nimici capitall, _ 

(5) I have before me an edition of theſe poems, without n. note * 
date or place, but apparentiy printed about the cloſe of the fifteenth 
century, and entitled, © SONzTTI DI MISSERE MATTHRO- FRANCO ET 
* DI Lofer PULCI joo ET FACETI cio DA RIDERE.” Many of 
theſe ſonnets are addreſſed to Lorenzo de' Medici, for whoſe favor 
the rival poets ſeem to have contended, by endeavouring to ſurpaſs 
each other in eccentricity and ſcurrility. A new edition was published 
in the year 1759, by the marcheſe Filippo de' Roſſi, who informs 
us, that they were three times printed in the fifteenth century; to 
which he adds, II S. S. tribunale dell inquiſizione gli fulminò una 
« giuſtiſſima proibizione, che avendone ſempre meritamente impedita 
la riſtampa, ha talmente reſi rari queſti ſonetti, che da ogn' uno 
* oramai fi cercano invano.“ Tf my readers be curious to know the 
| fiyle of theſe formidable compoſitions, which excited the vigilance 
of the holy tribunal, they may take as a ſpecimen Gn following 
ſonetto of Luigi * * 


— 


LUIGI rurct A UN $UO AMICO PER AEAA- 


Coſtor, che fan si gran diſputazione 
Dell' anima, ond” ell' entri, o ond” ell' eſca, 
O come il nocciol fi ſtia nella peſca, 3 
Hanno ſtudiato in ſu n' un gran mellone. 


\'f 


the 8 of the eben dene 1 


liſplay ſome ſhare of vivacity and imagination, E : 
and exhibit at times a natural and eaſy vein 'of 


poetry; yet upon the whole they are ſtrongly 
they were produced. 


— A 


» {W:mains deciſive proof. We have before adverted 
1 his interview with Federigo of Naples, at Piſa, 
che year 1465, On this occaſion he was requeſted _ 
chat prince, to point out to him. ſuch pieces 
of Wi! Italian poetry as were moſt deſerving of his 
h ention. Lorenzo willingly complied - with his. 
= Wccueſt; and ſhortly afterwards ſelected a ſmall | 
„* Wolume, at the cloſe of which he added ſome of 
or 

"fs Ariſtotile allegano, e Platone, 

I E voglion ch'ella in pace requieſcs. 

A Fra ſuoni, e canti, e fannoti una treſca, - 

FR Che tempie il capo di confuſione. TE ove! 

- L Anima & ſol come fi vede eſpreſſo | 

lin In un pan bianco caldo un pinnocchlato, 

_ oO una carbonata in un pan feſſo. EROS 5 

FR E chi crede altro ha il fodero in bucato, | 

nce E que* che per T un cento hanno . 5 

ring a pagheran di ſucciole in mercato. MEA... 


Mi dice un che y' & ftato 
Nell altra vita, e piu non può tornarvi 
Che appena con la ſcala fi pud andarvl. 
Coſtor credon trovarvi | 
E' beccafichi, e gli ortolan” 'pelati, 
＋ buon vin dolci, e letti ſpiumacciath | 
E vanno drieto a' Frati. 
Noi ce m andrem, Pandolfo, in vat di bujaz 
Senza ſentir piu cantare : Alleluja, $ 
| * 2 


inctured with the nenn of the age 1 in. vs 


That Lorenzo de Medici had begnn to exerciſe. | 
is talents, for poetry at 4 very early age, there 


his own founcts:und wana caareſting x them to 
Federigo in a few prefatory lines, as a teſtimony 
of his affection. and regard (al. Hence it appears, 
that at the age of ſeventeen, Lorenzo had attempted 
different kinds of compoſition; which may be con- 
ſidered not only as anterior to the celebrated poem 
of Politiano, on the Gioſia of Giuliano, which we 
have before noticed, but probably to any of the 
en ol the Pulci. But, however the” Pula 


| (a) This ingular eule "which 14 deciſively 8 the 
early period at which Lorenzo began. to exerciſe his poetical talents, 
was firſt diſcovered by Apoſtolo Zeno, who having, in the year 1742, 
found in the poſſeſſion of his friend Jacopo Facciolati, at Padua, a 
manuſcript collection of ancient Italian poems, was, after mature 
deliberation, induced to conjeQture that they were collecled and 
arranged by Lorenzo de Medici. To this ſuppoſition he was princi- 
pally led by the introduQory addreſs to Federigo of Aragon, in which 
the compiler adverts to the viſit of Federigo to Piſa, in the preceding 
year, and afterwards addreſſes that prince in the following terms: 
At the cloſe of the book, (conceiving that it might afford you ſome 
Suisfaftion,) 1 have inſerted a few of wv OWN $ONNETS AND CANZONb 
with the expectation, that when you peruſe them they may recal to 
your remembrance the fidelity and attachment of their author, On 
comparing the productions of the anonymous compiler, with the 
Poesie Volgari of Lorenzo, printed by Aldo, in 1554, the conjeQures 
of the critic were amply confirmed: he having there diſcovered almol 
every poem which appeared in the manuſcript, Except fiye pieces, 
which he conceived might probably be inſerted in the Canzone a ballo 
of Lorenzo and Politiano; but which in fact he could not then aſcertain 
for want of that work. I shall give the letter of Zeno on this ſubjed, 
iu the Appendix, No. xXXXVI. 1 muſt however obſerve, that the viſit o 
Federigo to Piſa was not in 1464, as mentioned by Zeno, who has 
too haſtily quoted Ammirato (v. iii. p. 93.), but in 1465, as will 
appear by a relerence to the beforc=ited paſſage of the Florentine 
kiltorian. © n 
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may rnd with EPR in pridring; thin fant 
greatly ſhort of him in all the eſſential requiſites 
of a poet; and whilſt their productions bear the 
uniform character of a rude and uncultivated age, 
thoſe of Lorenzo de fee are diſtinguiſhed. by 
a vigor of imagination, an accuracy of judgment, 
and an elegance of ſtyle, which afforded the firſt 
great example of improvement, and entitle him, 
almoſt excluſively, to the honorable appellation of 
the reſtorer of Italian literature. Within the courſe 
of a few years Politiano, Benivieni, and others, 
imbibed the true ſpirit of poetry; and Florence 
had once more the credit of rekindling that ſpark 
which was ſoon to diffuſe a ies Ou as 
remoteſt parts of Europe, 

If in order to juſtify the RR? Sn of Lotehse 
to the rank here aſſigned him, it were ſufficient 
merely to adduce the authority of | ſucceeding 


critics, this would be productive of little difficulty. 


But to form our opinion of an author whoſe 


works are yet open to examination, on that /f 5 


others, however it may ſooth our indolence, or 


gratify our curioſity, cannot inform our judgment. | 


It is from the writings which yet remain of 
Lorenzo de' Medici that we are to acquire ajuſt 
idea of his general character as a poet, and to 


determine how far they have operated in effecling | 


a reformation in the taſte of his countrymen, or 


in opening the way to ſubſequent improvements. 


The great end and object of- poetry, and 
conſequently the proper aim of the poet, is to 
communicate to us a olear and perfect idea of 


TW, \ 
OR 


1 


his propoſed fubjed. What the 3 exhibit 
to us by variety of color, by light and ſhade, the 
poet expreſſes in appropriate language. The former 
ſeizes merely the external form, and that only in 
a given attitude; the other ſurrounds, his object, 
* prey it, and diſcloſes its molt hidden qualities 

ith the former it is inert and motionleſs; with 
the, latter it lives and moves, it is expanded or 
| compreſſed, it glares upon the imagination, or 
vaniſhes in air, and is as various as nature herſelf. 


The fimple. deſcription of natural objects is 


pethays to a young mind the moſt delightful ſpecies 


off poetry, and was probably the firſt employment of 


the poet. It may be compared to melody in muſic, 
which is reliſhed even by the moſt uncultivated ear. 
In this department, Virgil is an exquiſite maſter (a) 
Still more lively are the conceptions of Dante, 
Rill more preciſe the language in which they are 
expreſſed.” As we follow him, his wildeſt excurſions 
take the appearance of reality. Compared with his 
vivid'hnes, how faint, how delicate, is the coloring 
of Petrarca! yet the harmony of the tints almoſt 
_ compenſates for their want of force. With accurate 
deſcriptions of the face of nature the works of 
Lorenzo abound; and theſe are often heightened 
by thoſe minute but ſtriking characteriſtics, which, 
thongh-open to all obſervers, the eye of the poet 
can alone ſelect. Thus the deſcription of an 


(a) How grateful to our ſenſations, how diſtin to qur imaging 
tions, appear the 


« Speluncz, vivique lacus, ac frigida Tempe 
| * Mugituſque boùm, molleſque fub arbare ſoranh, 


| 
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8 Italian winter: with which he opens. his poem of „ 
D ſeveral appropriate and 5 

T ſtriking ima DE 

3 The foliage of the olive appears of a dark green . 

„ but 1 is — Wale "HEE" 

8. * 

h ; Luliva 15 qualeks dolce een aprics, 5 

* Secondo il vento par or verde, or bianca, : 

is On ſome ſweet. ſunny lope the olive grows, ö 
es Its hues ill changing as the zepbyr blows. 5 1 
4 The flight. of the eranes, "though | frequently 

% noticed in poetry, was perhaps never deſcribed in 


" language more: pictureſque than the Ang 
from the ſame Poem: 35353 


e, ; a 

re 8 Ws 
* dende in 0 i gru veggonſi a . V 
* L'aere ſtampar di varie e belle forme; a 0 
. E ultima col collo ſteſo aggiunge  - 4 | 

7 | ; 9: e N amazed, alle vane orme. 1 | 
te g . i FA Es roſs WIG 5 15 fe : 8 | '". 1 
of Marking the tracts of air, the clamorous cranes 

d Wheel their due flight, in varied lines defaried; 

h, | And each with out- ſlretched neck his rank OI, 

et In marſhal d order through th' etheria? void, 

mn | „ 
* The following picture from his Selve F amore i is e 


alſo drawn with yours truth __ A Kola 
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| "Fa 
x ar 92 
0 Al delte tempo il hui paſto lbb ent 
LlLaſciar le mandre, ove nel verno A 
EE! lieto gregge, che ballando in torma. 4 
Torna Malte montagne, alle freſche _ 
e trottando pur la materna ormũma 
Segue; ed alcun, che pur or- ora __ FD 


| L'aniprevol paſtore i in braccio dee 120 
II ßdo cane a tutti fa Ia. ſcorta. 
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0 ſpring returns; the the ſhepherd. "TAR the fold 
Brings forth his flock, nor. dr ds the wint'ry cold; 
Delighted once again their ſteps to lead > 
To the green hill, clear ſpring, and flowery mend. 
True to their mother's track, the ſportive Foung 
Trip light. The careful hind flow moves along, 
Pleaſed in his arms the new-dropt lamb to beat; 
His dog, a 83 guard. brings 1 the * 7 


in the ſame poem is a deſcription of the golden 
age, in which the author ſeems to have exerted 
all his powers, in ſelecting ſuch images as are 
ſuppoſed to have been m to . happy 
ſtate of life. 

But the deſcription of natural objefls awakes 
in the poet's mind correſponding emotions; as 
his heart warms his fancy expands, and he labors 
to convey a more | diſtint or a more elevated 
| idea of the impreſſions of his own imagination. 
Hence the origin of figures, or figurative language; 
in the uſe of which he aims at deſcribing his 
principal ſubject, by the qualities of ſome other 
object more generally known, or more ſtriking in 
its nature. Theſe figures of poetry have furniſhed 
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the philologilts of ancient 1 nada I 
a great variety of minute diſtinctions, hut many 


of them conſiſt rather i in form than in ſubſtance; 
compariſon, expreſs or N r by: found. to 


be the eſſence of them all. . 
In the employment of | [ative laſiraticn; 


Lorenzo de Medici is often particularly happy. 5 ; 


An attentive obſerver. of the works of nature, av 


well in her general appearances, as in her more : 18 
minute operations, intimately acquainted with all 


the finer productions of art, and accuſtomed to we 
moſt abſtruſe ſpeculations of philoſophy, whatever | 
occurred to his mind excited a profuſion of relative 
ideas, either bearing. a general reſemblance to his 
immediate ſubject, or aſſociated with it by ſome 
peculiar eircumſtance. The firſt of theſe he often 
employed for the purpoſe of explanation or of 


ornament in his more ſerious compoſitions, the 
latter with great wit and vivacity in his lighter ' 


productions. At ſome times one external object, 
or one corporeal action, is elucidated” by another; 


at other times natural phenomena are perſonified, 
and illuſtrated: by ſenfible images; and inflances 


occur where abſtract ideas and metaphyſical ſenti- 


ments are brou 8 before the mind, by a compariſon | 


with the .objeCts of the material world. Of the 


ſimpleſt, mode of compariſon the hin is no 


= inſtance: 


uando ſopra i nevoſi. ed alt ala * 3 

Apollo ſpande il ſuo bel lume adorno, , 

Tal 1 crin ſuoi N 1 bianca gonna. 
| WRT EO Son. IXXIii- 
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55; ——O0'er her white dreſs her fhining treſſes flow; 
\ Thus on the mountain heights with ſnows CI dk 
The beams of noon their golden luſtre hed. 


In his paſtoral of Corydon, the ſhepherd thus 
addreſſes his ſcornful meh, . one 
ation. by another: CY by OO 


"fats quanto ö bs” aggio avuto, rs 
Quando fuggi da gli occhi col pie ſcalzo; : 
Et con quanti ſoſpir ho gia, temuto 

Che ſpine, o fere venenoſe, o il balzo 

: Non offenda i tuoi piedi; io mi riteg 10, 
Per te fuggo i pie invano, e per te E 

Come chi drizza ſtral veloce al ſegno,' | | 

Poi che tratt' ha, torcendo il capo crede " 
Drizzarlo, og e 5 EY cares m__ 


— 
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Ah nymph! what Pang a are mine; 8 cauſeleſs fright 
O'er hill o'er valley wings thy giddy flight, 
Left ſome ſharp- thorn thy heedleſs way may meet, 5 
Some poiſonous reptile wound thy naked feet. 
Thy pains I feel, but deprecate 1 in. vain, | 
And turn, and raiſe my feet, in | ſympathetic pain, | 
So when the archer, with attentive glance, 
Marks his fleet arrow wing its way aſkance, 
He ſtrives with tortuous act and head aſide; 
Right to the mark its devious courſe to guide, 


The following ſonnet affords an inſtance, not 
only of the illuſtration of one ſenſible object by 
another, but of the compariſon of an abſtrac 
ſeatiment, with a beautiful natural image: 


mol 


ht 


not 
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Oims, hi belle Jakes fur . Rk 
Che'l nembo di disio ſtillando moſſe! 
Quando il giuſto dolor ch'el cor 5 
Sali poi ſu nell“ amoroſe Rielle! - 
Rigavon per la delicata pelle | 
Le hianche guancie dolcemente roſſe, 
Come chiar rio faria, che'n prato foſſe, 
Fior bianchi, e roſſi, le lagrime belles, 
| Lieto amor ſtava in Vamoroſa pioggia, © _ 
Com'.uccel dopo il ſol, bramate tanto, 


ww 


Lieto ticeve rugiadoſe ſtille b N 


0 Sen ks lr pſig ini Mourning altem. 
The blinded archer boy, | 
Like larke in showre of rain, 8 
8 Bate bathing of his . . 
And glad che time did ſpend” 
Under thoſe chryſtall drops FAS 
- Which fell from her faire eyes, 
| And at their brighteſt beams, 1 1 
Him proyn'd in lovely wiſe, PET 7 4 | 
Mr. Warton in his obſervations on the Fairy Queen (v-1. } 5. 150 


1 


has raced this paſſage to Arioſto (Canto 11. Stanza 65.) 1 


N | Cosi a le belle lagrime le plume, ' © + | 
Si bagna amore, e gode al chiaro lume. 


Though he thinks Spenſer's verſes bear a ſtronger reſemblance to 


thoſe of Nic. Archias (or the count Nicole aca a. Latin poct of 
the 16th-century): > 
Tum ſuavi in pluvia nitens Cupido, 
| Infidebat, uti ſolet volucris, 285 
Ramo, vere novo, ad novos tepores 
Poſt ſolem accipere aetheris liquores 


Gcſtire & pluvis ore blandiendo, . 
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roi . in 1 addy ov „en alloggia 
Fiacea del bello e doloroſo pianto, ©  / 
Vikbilmvinge uſcir dolce 8 oy | 
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Ah ey drops. that pouring from „ Wotz eyes, 
_ - Spoke the diſſolving cloud of Toft deſire! 
What time cold ſorrow chill'd the genial fire, 
Struck the fair urns and bade the waters riſe,” 
Soft down thoſe cheeks, where native crimſon vie 

With ivory-whiteneſs, ſee the cryſtals throng; 
As ſome clear river windy its ſtream along, 
Bathing the flowers of pale and purple dies. 
Whilſt Love, rejoicing in the amorous ſhower, 
Stands like ſome bird, that after ſultry heats 
Enjoys the drops, and ſhakes his glittering wings 
Then graſps his bolt, and conſcious of his Power, 
Midſt thoſe bright orbs aſſumes his wonted ſeat, 
And thro! the lucid ſhower his IS r ning 
K flings. 


"'Y, 
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To examples of this und 1 mal l add 
another, in which the poet has attempted to 
explain the myſterious intercourſe of Platonic 
affection, by a familiar but fanciful A 


Delle caverne antiche 
Trahe la fiamma del ſol, fervente e ia 
Le picciole formiche. 
Sagace alcuna e ſollecita 1 impara, 8 
E dice all' altre, ov' ha il parco villano 
Aſcoſo aſtuto un monticel di grano; 


—— 


1 have only to add, that as Lorenzo de' Medici is the earlieſt author 
who has availed himſelf of this benutiful idea, ſo his repreſentation 


of it has not been furgaſſed by any of thoſe who have nee adopted ih 
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? Ty ond cles 1 la nera aut man * . J 
Tutte di mano in man bs I ENS 1% 
Vanno/e vengon dul Monte We 5 Ws 

|  Portan la cara preda in Weben e'n mano: : LES 

, | Vanno leggieri, e\pronte; ĩ ons yy \ 1 
E. gravi e carche Fontan I + 

F . W la picciola oc Zh} 
e.“ S⸗contrandoſi in cammino; e mentre ond; | Bt, 
ies ES . una, quell” altra informa © 3 N : 7 


© „ alta preda; onde pin, diſioſa 5 he ot oh 8 7 1 
Alla dolce fatica ogn'or Vifivita, * 1 el 


Calcata e ſpeſſa è la via lunga, e tits e 
80 E ſe riporton ben tutte una coſa. „ 1 
Pin cara e pin gradita .. n 5 —— ny F ; 
93} Sempre e, quant en dere ’—ü!ß 
ven Coſa, ſenza la qual manca la vita. 23 
eat, 32219 ingiuſto faſcio è live,. < 125 . 3 1 
ing |  Se'l picciol animal ſenz* eſſo- more. 8 e 

Cosi li penkier miei . FV 

Van piu leggieri alla mia Donna bal 158 5 
dd N 5 Scontrando quei di lei he. F 
75 | Fermanſi, e l'un con Valtro allor fuvella / 1 
—_ Dolce preda s'è ben quanto con leres, hl © 27.5: 2 
on: Parton dal caro cd immortal nere ee % 

nee, e ; Gangs OY oY 
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As-from their wint'ry cells, Vo 

The ſummer's genial warmth impels - WY Vs, 


The buſy ants —a countleſs train, 8 XR 
That with ſagacious ſenſe explore, „„ 


3 
uthor Where provident for winter's ſtore, NG en 
atiot The care ful ruſtic hides his treaſur'd grain i. 5 


ed i = Theo: illues forth ne ſable band, 7% Be F 
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F 
* 
| Ama Miez on the ſecret prize, 
From mouth to mouth, from hand to band, 
His buſy taſk each faithful inſe& PRES," | 
And often as they meet. 
With ſcanty interval of toil. | 
Their burdens they repoſe awhile, 
For reſt alternate renders labor ſweet. 
Ihe travell'd path their lengthened tracks 
| betray, * 
And if no varied cates they bear, 
Yet ever is the portion dear, 


Without whoſe aid the powers of life ie dec 


Thus from my faithful breaſt, . 
The buſy meſſengers of love, 
Inceſſant towards my fair one's boſom move; 
But in their way ſome gentle thought 95 
— They meet with kind compaſſion fraught, 
_ _ Soft breathing from that ſacred ſhrine, 
Where dwells a heart in uniſon with mine, 
And in ſweet interchange delight awhile to reſt. 


\ 
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But the poet does not confine himſelf to the 


lively deſcription of nature, or of the correſponding 
emotions of his own mind. His next attempt is 


of a bolder kind, and the "inanimate objects by 


which he is ſurronnded ſeem to poſſeſs life and 
motion, conſciouſneſs and reaſon, to act and to 
- ſuffer. The mountains frown, the rivers murmur, 
the woods ſigh, and the fable of Orpheus is revived. 
In the uſe of this figure Petrarca is inexhauſtible, 
and there are few rural objects that have not been 
called upon to ſhare his emotions; the © tenderneſs 
of the lover inſpires the fancy of the poer, he 


It A5. 9. e 
ddreſſes them as if they were 8 of bis 
paſſion, and applauds or reproaches them as they | 
are favorable or adverſe to the promotion of it. 
The works of Lorenzo afford alſo frequent inſtances 
of the uſe of this figure, which more than any 
other gives action and ſpirit to poetry. In the 
following ſonnet he got only animates the violets, 


but repreſents them as accounting, by a e | 
* ne heir Sen at color: 8 5 


s O NET To. 7 


. Non di verdi giardin, ornati, e coli N 
| Del ſoave e dolce aere Peſtano _ © . 
1 Veniam Madonna, in la tua bianca mano „„ 
- Ma in aſpre, ſelve, e valli ombroſe coltii _ EOS 
Ove Venere afflitta, e in penſier ö 66 nl 


Pel periglio d'Adon correndo in vano, 1 
- Un ſpino acuto al nudo pie villano 5 


L, Sparſe del divin ſangue i boſchi folti: 7; 
| Noi ſommettemmo allora il bianco fiore, ' | © 

e Tanto che'l divin ſangue non aggiunge | 7 

g A terra, ond' il color purpureo nacque. e We | 
is Non aure eftive, o rivi tolti a lange py, | 2 
y Noi nutrit' anno, ma ſoſpir d'amore bg 4 
4 Laure fon ſute, e pianti 'Amor Facquee . 
0 9 —— —ĩ— ee 

'y Not from he verdant gerden's' cultur d . 

, That breathes of Pœſtum's aromatic Nile, 

. We ſprung; but nurllings of the lonely vale, 


Midſt woods obſcure, and native glooms were 
| It found. | | 


* 


* 
* 


N 


\ IId! woods nad glooms,whoſe ATE ed brakes around 
Once Venus ſorrowing traced, as all forlom 
She ſought Adonis, when a lurking thorn 
Deep on her foot impreſs'd an impious wound, 
Then prone to earth 'we bow'd our pallid flowers, 
And. caught the drops divine ; the purple dies 
Tinging the luſtre of our native hue: 
Aer ſummer gales, nor art- conducted ſhowers, 
Have nurſed our flender forms, but lovers ſighs 
Have been our r gales, and lovers tears our dew. 
The province ot the poet is not however . 
to the repreſentation, or to the combination 
of material and external objects. The fields of 
intellect are equally ſubject to his control. | The 
affections and paſſions of the human mind, the 
abſtract ideas of unſubſtantial exiſtence, ſerve in 
their turn to exerciſe his Powers. In arranging 
themſelves under his dominion, it becomes neceſ- 
' ſary that they ſhould take a viſible and ſubſtantial 
form, diſtinguiſhed by their attributes, their inſignia, 
and their effects. With this form the imagination 
of the poet inveſts them, and they then become 
as ſubſervient to his purpoſe as if they were objeds 
of external ſenſe. In Proceſs of time, ſome .of 
theſe children of imagination acquire à kind of 
preſcriptive identity, and the ſymbolic forms of 
pleaſure, or of wiſdom, preſent themſelves to our 
minds in nearly as definite a manner as the natural 
ones of Ajax, or of Achilles. Thus embodied, 
they become important actors in the drama, and 


are ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable from e * 


But 


E 18 5 ; 


But the offipring of fancy is infinite; and W 
the regions of poetry may ſeem to be peopled 
with theſe fantaſtic beings, genius will ſtill ee 
to invent, to vary, and to combine. ay | 
If the moderns excel. the ancients in any de- f 
partment of poetry, it is in that now under 
conſideration. It muſt not indeed be ſuppoſed, 
that the ancients were inſenſible of 3 IR 
produced by . this powerful, charm, which more 
peculiarly wy any other may be A. 
- To give. to airy nothing, 

| 4 local habitation and a name 
But it may ſafely be aſſerted, that Pe 1 
availed themſelves of this creative faculty, much 
more fparingly,: and with much leſs ſucceſs, than 
their modern com petitors, The attribution of 
ſenſe to inert objects is indeed common to both, 
but that till bolder exertion which embodies os 
firact exiſtence, and renders it ſuſceptible of 
ocular repreſentation, is almoſt , excluſively the 
boaſt of the moderns Wl If, However, we advert to 


(a) If Virgil ; ib given us 2 highly-finished. perſonification of 
rumor, if Horace ſpeaks of his atra cura, if Lucretius preſent us with 
an awful piQure of ſuperſtition, their portraits are ſo yague as ſcarcely 
to communicate any diſcriminate idea, and are characterized by their 
operation and effects, rather than by their poetical inſignia, Of the 
ancient Roman authors, perhaps there is no one that abounds i in thefe _ 
perſonifications more than the tragedian Seneca; yet what. idea do 
we form of labor when we are told, that 1 


Labor exoritur durus, & omnes 
8 Agitat curas, aperitque domos. N 5 

Or of hope e ker bun the Elenas rf „ 
Vol. L . | * 
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the few baked who. preceded Lorenzo ae Medici, 


we ſhall not trace in their writings many ſtriking 
| inſtances of thoſe embodied pictures of ideal ex- 

iſtence, Which are ſo conſpicuous in the works of 
Arioſto, Spenſer, Milton, and fubſequent writers 
of the higher claſs, who are either natives of 

Italy, or have formed their _ 8 0 che N 
of that nation (a). 

The writings of 168065 lord many e 
of genuine poetical perſonification; ſome of which 
will. not ſuffer by a compariſon with thoſe of any 
of his. moſt celebrated ſucceſſors, Of this his 
repreſentation of Jealouſy may afford no wa 
Proof. | | | 1 15 
| Turbine magni, ſpes ſolicite - | 43 

- Urbibus errant, trepidique metus. 

The perſonification of hope by Tibullus (Lib. ii. Eleg. 6.) it 
Miele worthy of that charming author; and if he has been happier 
in his deſcription of ſleep (Lib. i.  Eleg. 1.), it is full liable to the 
objections before mentioned. 

(a) One of the fineſt perfonifications of Petrarca, is that of liberty, 
in a beautiful canzone; which, on account of its political tendency, 
| bas been e excluded from many editions of his works. 

Libertä, dolce e defiats bene! . 

' Mal conoſciuto a chi talor no'l perde; 
Quanto gradito al buon mondo eſſer * 
Per te la vita vien fiorita e verde, 
Per te ſtato gioioſo mi mantiene. 
Ch'ir mi fa ſomiglianti a gli alti dei: 
Senza te, lungamente non vorrei 
Ricchezze, onor, e cio ch'uom pin delia, 
Ma teco ogni tugurio acqueta Palma. 

Tet the painter who would repreſent the allegorical form of liberty, 
would derive but little afiſtance from the imagination of the pocy 


sols una veechiz in un Has; (Hey: V 
Pallida, il fol fuggendo, $i ſedea, W 
Tacita ſoſpirando, ed un ammanto _ I. NS.” e 

D un incerto color cangiante havea: $f | Oe 

Cento occhi ha in teſta, e tutti verfan vm 

E cent' orecchie la maligna dea: 


Quel cle, quel che non e. triſta oo e vede; 
Mai dorme, ed oftinata a ſe ſol crede. | 
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Sad in a Bats oblaare,. oy faking deep, 7 
A pale and haggard beldam ſhrinks from view * 
Her gloomy vigils there ſhe loves to keep, _ „ 
Wrapt in a robe of ever-changing huez © 
A hundred eyes ſhe has, that ceaſeleſs weep... 
A hundred ears, that pay attention due. N 
Imagin'd evils aggravate her grief, 55 
Heedleſs of ſle ep, and ſtubborn to relief. 


If his perſonification of hope be leſs diſcriminate, | 

the Wit is to be attributed to the nature of that paſſion, 
Jof which uncertainty is in ſore _— tho FER 
ry, Wl teriſtic, . 1 


E una donna di ſtatura cat. 
La cirna de' capelli al ciel par monti; 
Formata, e veſtita è di nebbia denſa; 
Abita il ſommo de' pit alti monti. 
Se i nugoli guardando un forma, penſa 
Nove forme veder d'animal pronti, 
Che'l vento muta, e poi di novo figne 
N Cosi Amor _—_ vana * 


Ia of f bulk, bis towering head ſhe ſhows, 
Her floating treſles an touch the ſkies, © ED 
| * . 3 


1 
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: 
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Dark miſts her unſubſtantial ED compaſs, 
And on the mountain's top her dwelling hes; 
As when the clouds fantaſtic ſhapes diſcloſe, | 
For ever varying to the gazer's eyes, _ 
Ii on the breeze the changeful hues eſcape, 
Thus vague her form, and mutable her ſhape. 


Her attendants. are alſo highly charadleriſti, 


Seguon queſta infelice in ogni parte 
Il ſogno, e Paugurio, e la bugia. 
E chiromanti, ed ogni fallace arte, HY 
Sorte, indovini, e falſa profezia : 
La vocale, e la fcritta in ſcioeche carte, 
Che dicon, quando è ſtato, quei che fa: 
'L'atchimia, e chi di terra il chiel miſura, 
E fattz a volonta la r 


8 


lufive beings round their ſovereign wait, 
Deceitful dreams, and auguries, and lies, 
Innumerous arts the gaping crowd that cheat, 
Predictions wild, and groundleſs prophecies; - 
With wondrous words, or written rolls of fate, 
Foretelling — when 'tis paſt — what yet ſhall riſe; 
And alchymy. and aſtrologic 8 

And fond conjeQure — always form'd at will. 


Though not perhaps ftriftly to be ranked in 


this department, I ſhall not deprive my readers of 
the following fanciful e of the formation 
ot the lover's en 


Non gia wage: la. mia bella catena _ 
* il mio cor gentil, pien di doleeza 7 


* r * 
Di tre nodi compoſta "uy a mena A 


Con le ſue mani; il primo fe bellezea. 

/ La pieta Valtro per si dolce pena, / Roll 
E Paltro amor; ne.tempo alcun- gli ſpezzat I 
La bella mano inſieme poi gli ſtrinſe 


2 d zi dolce liceio il cor avvinſe.,. 0 


* * py . 
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Quando 1 on "3 queſts catena, | | 
_ Faria, la terra, il ciel lieto concorſe 3 
L'aria non fu giammai tanto ſerena. 
Ne il ſol giammai si bella luce pole: 2 
Di frondi giovinette, e di fior pienan 
La terra lieta, ov'un chiar rivo corſe: } 1 25 
Ciprigna in grembo al padre il di ſi miſe. 


Lieta mirò dal ciel quel loco. e riſe... N ig 


Dal divin capo, ed amoroſo ſeno. 
Preſe con ambo man roſe diverſe, 
E le ſparſe nel ciel queto e ſereno: 
Di queſti fior la mia donna coperſe. 
 Giove benigno, di letizia pieno. 4 


— 


Gli umani orecchi quel bel giorno aperſe 4 


A ſentir la celeſte melodia, 40 {1 
water's in canti, ritmi, e ſuon, dal ciel venia. : 


* 3 


Dear are thoſe hank my «willing bent has bil 
Form'd of:three chords, 3 in myſtic union twin'd; 
The firſt by beauty s roſy fingers WOve. 

The next by pity, . and the third by love. 
— The hour that gave this wonderous texture. birth, 


Saw in ſweet union, heaven, and air, and earth; + 


Serene and ſoft all ether breath'd delight. 
The ſun diffus'd a mild and temper'd W 


wy «- »# 


j 
{ 


* 


Con}! 


New leaves'the trees; fweet flowers adorned the ahead, lan; 
And ſparkling rivers guſh'd along the glade. by 
Repos'd on Jove's own breaſt, his favorite bild det 
The Cyprian queen, beheld the ſcene and ſmil'd; ſup 
Then with both hands, from her ambroſial heed, ule, 
And amorous breaſt, a ſhower of roſes ſhed, - Th 
The heayenly ſhower deſcending ſoft. and ſlow, ver 
Pour'd all its fragrance on my fair below; wat: 
Whilſt all benign the ruler of the ſpheres a 1 
To ſounds celeſtial open'd mortal ears, | ſub 
From the foregoing ſpecimens we may be enabled as 
to form a general idea of the merits of Lorenzo 0 

de Medici, and may perceive, that of the eſſential * 


requiſites of poetic compoſition, inftances are to 
be found in his writings. The talents of a poet 2 
he certainly poſſeſſed. But before we can form 
a complete eſtimate of his poetical character, it 
will be neceſſary to inquire to what purpoſe thoſe 
talents were applied, and this can only be done 
by taking a view of the different departments of 
poetry in which he employed his pen. In the 
execution of this taſk, we may alſo be enabled to 
aſcertain how far he has imitated his predceſſors, 
and how far he has himſelf been a model to thoſe 
who have ſucceeded him, | 

The Italian ſonnet is a ſpecies of competition 
almoſt coeval with the language itſelf; and may be 
' traced back to that period when the Latin tongue, 
corrupted by the vulgar pronunciation, and 
intermixed with the idioms of the different nations W 
that from time to time over-ran Italy, degenerated 


into what was called the lingua yolgare; which 


Tt: wy} | 
language, though at firſt rude and unpoliſhed, was, 
by ſucceſlive exertions, reduced to a regular and 


determinate ſtandard, and obtained at length a. 
ſuperiority over the Latin; not only in common 


uſe, but in the written compoſitions of the learned, 
The form of the ſonnet, confined to a certain 
verſification, and to a certain number of lines, 


was unknown to the Roman poets, who adopting | 


a legitimate meaſure, employed it as long as the 
ubjecl required it, but was probably derived 


from the Provengals; although inſtances of the 
regular ſtanza, now uſed in theſe compoſitions, 


may be traced amongſt the Italians, as early as 
the thirteenth century (a). From that time to the 
preſent, the ſonnet has retained its preciſe form, 


and has been the moſt favorite mode of compoſition 


in the Italian tongue. It may however be juſtly 


doubted, whether the Italian poeſy has, upon the 
whole, derived any great advantage from the 


frequent uſe of the ſonnet. Confined to ſo narrow 
a compals, it admits not of that extent and range 
of ideas which ſuggeſt themſelves to a mind already 
warm with its ſubject. On the contrary, it illuſtrates 
only ſome one diſtinct idea, and this muſt be 
extended or condenſed, not as its nature requires, 


but as the rigid laws of the compoſition preſcribe. 


One of the higheſt excellencies of a maſter in 


this art conſiſts, therefore, in the ſeleCti on of a 


ſubject neither too long nor to ſhort for the ſpace 


(a) For a learned and curious diſquiſition on the origin of the | 


Sonetto, v. Annotazioni di Franceſco _ al ſus Strands di 
Bacco in Toſcane, P. 98: =» 
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_ which it is intended to occnpy (a) Hence the 
invention is cramped,” and the free excurſions of 
the mind are fettered and reſtrained. - Hence, too, 
the. greater part of theſe compoſitions diſplay 
rather the glitter of wit than the fire of genius; 
and henee they have been almoſt folely appropriated 
to the illuſtration of the paſſion of love: a ſubject 
which from its various nature, and the endleſs 
analogies of which its admits, is more. ſuſceptible 
than any other, of being apportioned into thoſe de- 
tached ſentiments of which the ſdnnet is compoſed. 

To theſe reſtraints, however, the ſtern genius of 
Dante frequently ſubmitted. In his Vita | Nuova 
we have a conſiderable number of his ſonnets, 
which bear the diſtin marks of his charavter, 
and derogate nor from the author oi the Divina 
Lommedia (9). Theſe lonnets are uniformly devoted 


1 


(a) The sb remarks by Lorenzo de' Medici, on this kind 
of compoſition, are as judicious as they are pointed and conciſe: 
* La brevita del ſonetto non comporta, che una ſola parola ſia vana, 
ed il vero ſubietto e materia del ſonetto d:bbe eſſere qualche acuta 
« e gentile ſentenza, narrata attamente, ed in pochi yerſi RW 
** e fuggendo la ofcurita e durezza,” | 


Comment. di Lor. de Med. ſopra i ſuoi Sonetti, p. 120. Ed. Ald. 155% 


(5) If written in later times, ſome of theſe ſonnets might have 


been thought to border on impiety. Thus the poet aan As 
Faithful — in love -- ; 


* A ciaſcun alma preſa, « e Ie” core, | 
Nel cui coſpetto viene il dir preſente, 
* In cid che mi reſcrivan ſuo parvente, 
* Salute in lor fignore — cioè Amore,” 


And again, in alluſion to a well-known paſſage, 
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to the EINE bf his W but his paſſion is fo. 
ſpiritualized, and ſo remote from groſs and earthly 
objects, that . doubts have (ariſen among his 
commentators, whether the object of his adoration 


had a ſubſtantial -exiftence, or was any thing more 


than the abſtract idea of 'wiſdom, or philoſopby. 


Certain it 1s, that the abſtruſe and recondite ſenſe 


of theſe produQtions ſeems. but little ſuited to the 


comprehenſion of that ſex to which they are 
addreſſed, and ill calculated to promote the ſucceſs 


of an amorous paſſion. The reputation of Dante 
as a poet is not however founded on this part of 
his labors; but Petrarea, whoſe other works have 
long been neglecded, is indebted to his ſonnets and 
lyric productions for the high rank which he yet 
holds in the public eſtimation. Without degrading 


his ſubject by groſs and ſenſual images, he has 


rendered it ſuſceptible of general apprehenſion; 
and, whether his paſſion was real or pretended, for 
even this has been doubted (a), he has traced the 
effects of love through every turn and winding 
of the human boſom; ſo that it is ſcarcely poſſible 
for a lover to find himſelf ſo ſituated, as not to 


2 0 voi che per la via d' amor paſſate, 
% Attendete e guardate, f | 
40 8 egli e dolore alcun quanto 1 mio grave. 
Vita Nuova di Dante, Fir. 1723. 


() ſs Interpretabar olim noſtri Petrarchæ Elegias, Lyricoſque, | 


quibus Lauram canit; aderantque adverſarii. qui Lauram fyiſſe 
* negarent, aſſererentque non illo nomine puellam a ſe amatam 


e intelligi, ſed aliud allegorice ibi latere.“ (Land. in Interp. Carm. 


Hor. lib. 2. ap. Band. Spec. Lit. Flor. v. i. p. 232.) where it pe 


chat 1 * 2 tolerable jeſt on theſe refined o 
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meet with his own peculiar feelings refletled in 


ſome paſſage or other of that engaging author. 
Without poſſeſſing the terſeneſs of thoſe of 
Dante, or the poliſh and harmony of thoſe of 
Petrarca, 'the ſonnets of Lorenzo de' Medici 
have indiſputable pretenſions to high poetical 
excellence. It is indeed to be regretted, that, 
like thoſe of his two calebrated predeceſſors, they 
are almoſt all devoted to one ſubject the illuſtration 
of an amorous paſſion ; but he has ſo diverſified 
and embelliſhed them with images drawn from 
other ſources, as to reſcue them from that general 
_ cenſure of inſipidity, which may properly be 
applied to the greater part of the productions 
of the Italians, in this their favorite mode of 
compoſition. Theſe images he has ſought for in 
almoſt all the appearances of nature, in the annals 
of hiſtory, the wilds of mythology, and the myſteries 
of the Platonic philoſophy, and has exhibited them 
with a ſplendor and vivacity peculiar to himſelf, 
If the productions of Dante reſemble the auſtere 
grandeur of Michael Agnolo, or if thoſe of Petrarca 
remind us of the eaſe and gracefulneſs of Raffaello, 
the works of Lorenzo may be compared to the leſs 
correct, but more animated and ſplendid labors of 


the Venetian ſchool. The poets, as well as the pain- 


ters, each formed a diſtinct claſs, and have each had 


their excluſive admirers and imitators. In the begin- 
ning of the ſucceeding century, the celebrated Pietro 


Bembo attempted again to introduce the ſtyle of 
Petrarca; but his ſonnets, though correct and chaſte, 
are too often formal and inſipid. Thoſe of Caſa, 
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formed upon the ſame: model, poſſeſs mk lane 


eaſe, and a greater flow of ſentiment. - Succeeding. 
authors united the correctneſs of Petrarca with 
the bolder coloring of Lorenzo; and in the works 
of Arioſto, the two Taſſos, Coſtanzo, Tanfillo, and 
Guarini, the poetry of Italy attained its AO 
degree of perfection. | 

The ſonnets of Lorenzo de Medici are brenn 
with Canzoni, Seſtine, and other lyric productions, 


which in general diſplay an equal elegance of 
ſentiment, and brilliancy of expreſſion. One of 


his biographers is however of opinion, that the 


merit of his odes is inferior to that of his ſonnets (a); 
but it is not eaſy to diſcover any ſtriking evidence 


of the propriety of this remark. It muſt not 


however be denied, that his writings occafionally- 
diſplay too evident pros of that haſte with which 
it is probable they were all compoſed; or that 


they are ſometimes interſperſed with modes of 


expreſſion, which would ſcarcely have been tolerat- 


ed among the more accurate and poliſhed writers 
of the ſucceeding century. The language of Lorenzo 
de' Medici appears even mare obſolete, and 1s more 


tinctured with the ruſticity of the vulgar dialect, 


than that of Petrarca, who preceded him by ſo 


long an interval. But, with all theſe defects, the 


intrinſic merit of his writings has been acknow- 
ledged by all thoſe who have been able to diveſt 


themſelves of an undue partiality for the faſhion 
of the day, and who can diſcern true excellence, 


(a) Felicior mihi fuiſſe videtur in brevioribus epigrammatibus 


quam in odis. Fab. in "eh Laure v. i. p. 10. 


( 4 ) 


through the diſadvantages ofa dreſs in ſome reſpecli 
antiquated, or negligent. Muratori, in his treatiſe 
on the poetry of Italy, has accordingly addueed 
ſeveral of the ſonnets of Lorenzo, as examples of 
elegant compoſition: It is gold from the mine (a], 
fays that judicious critic, adverting to one of theſe 
Pieces, mixed indeed with ruder materials, yet 
it is always gold (6),” | 


(a) E oro di miniera, miſchiato, con rozza terra, ma dvd & ot 
Murat. della perfetta poesia Italiana, v. il. p. 376, 

(6) In the general collection of the poems of Lorenzo, printed by 
Aldo in 1554, his ſonnets are accompanied with a copious commentary, 
which exhibits many ſtriking traits of his character, and is a very 
favorable ſpecimen: of his proſe compoſition. This commentary has 
not been reprinted; and the copies of this editian have long been 
of ſuch rare occurrence in Italy, that even Cionacci, the editor of the 
ſacred poems of Lorenzo, and of others of the Medici family, in 1680, 
had never been able to obtain a fight of the book. Di queſti due,” 
ſays he, adverting to the Selve d amore, and the Libro di Rime, intito- 
| Iato Poenie volgari, © fa menzione il Poccianti, e il Valori, ſopra citati; 
ma io non ho veduto ſe non il primo, ſtampato in ottavo.“ Cion. 
ofſerv. 28. This volume is entitled Oo VOLGARI, NUOVAMENTE 
* 'STAMPATE DI LORENZO DE” MEDICI, CHE FU PADRE DI PAPA LEONE.” 
Col commento. del medeſima ſopra alcuni de' fuoi ſonetti. In 
i{Vinegia M. p. LIIII. From the expreſſion mente flampate, we 
might infer, that theſe poems had before been printed, but I have 
not been able to diſcover any trace of a former impreſſion; and 
Apoſtolo Zeno, in his notes on the Biblioteca Italiana of Fontanini, 
„. ii. p. 59. Ed. Ven. 1753, expreſsly informs us that this is the only 
edition known, © Punica edizione delle poesie del Magnifico,” A 
variation however occurs in the copies: the sheet marked with the 
letter O having, in the greater part of the edition, been reduced from 
eight leaves to four, as appears by a defeQ in the numeration of the 
pages. This is generally underſtood to have ariſen from the ſcrupulous 
delicacy of the printer, who, having diſcovered ſome indecent pieces 
Inſerted from the Canzoni q balls, cancelled the leaves in ſuch copie 


\ 
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The Selbe damore of Lorenzo de' Medici is a - | 
compoſition i in ottava rima, and, though it extend RS 
to a conſiderable length, deſerves to be held at 
leaſt in equal eſteem with his ſonnets and lyric 
productions (a). The ſtanza in which it is written a 
is the moſt favorite mode of verſification amongſt 

the Italians, and has been introduced with great 
ſucceſs into the Engliſh language. It was firſt re- 
duced to its regular form by Boccaccio, Who 
employed it in his heroic romances, the Theſeide. 
and the Filoſtrato (o]; but the poems of Arioſto _ 
and of Torquato Taſlo have eſtabliſhed it as the s 


as remained unfold. Hence the copies which contain the chow 54 : 
compleat, have, in the perverſe eſtimation of bibliographers and cob- 
leQors; acquired an additional value. On an examination of the 
pieces thus omitted, I have however ſome doubts, whether the reaſom _ 
above aſſigned be the true motive for the caution of the printer; a 
caution which I conceive was rather occaſioned by an apprehenſion 
of the cenſures of the inquiſition, for baving unaccountably blended 
in the ſame poem ſome pious ſtanzas, with others of a more terreſtrial - 
nature, without giving the reader the leaſt notice of ſo unexpected a 
change of ſentiment. The» works of Lorenzo were reprinted, with | 
the addition of ſeveral pieces, at Bergamo, in octavo, in 1763. | 

(a) This poem has been ſeveral times printed. The earlieſt edition. 3 4 
which I have ſeen is Impreſſo in Peſaro per Hieronymo Soncino | = 
nel x. cccex a d xv di Luglio,” under the title of, Sranzs | 5 
BELLISSIME Er ORNATISSIME INTITULATE LE LVR D' AMORE COMPOSTE 
DAL MAGNIFICO LORENZO DI PIERO DT COSIMO DE”. MRDICI. It was 
again printed by Matthio Pagan at Venice, in 1554, and is alſo 
inſerted in the Aldine and Bergamo edition of his works. In the + 
laſt- mentioned edition it is however preceded by thirty Nanxe, which | 
form a poem entirely diſtinct in its ſubject, though net inferior in 
merit; and the reader ought to commence ' the peruſal of the Selve 
d amore at the thirty-firſt ſtanza, © Dopo tanti ſaſpiri e tanti 'omet.'* 

(5) Creſcim, i. v. p. 200. Manni Iſtoria del Decamerene, p. 53. 
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vehicle of epic compoſition (a): Theſe An were 
produced by Lorenzo at an early age, and are 


undoubtedly the ſame of which Landino and 


Valori expreſſed ſuch warm approbation (b). The 
eſtimation in which they were held may be 
determined by the many imitations which have 
en from Benivient (e), Serafino d' Aquila ( h, 


( a) Notwithſtanding theſe Muftrious authorities, it may perhaps be 
allowable to doubt, whether A ſeries of ſtanzas be themoſt eligible mode 
of narrating an epic, or indeed any other extenſive kind of poem, 


That it is not natural, muſt be admitted ; for naturally we do not 


apportion the expreſſion of our ſentiments into equal diviſions; and 
that which is not natural, cannot in general long be pleafing. Hence 
the works of Arioſto, of Taſſo, and of Spenſer, labor under a diſ- 
advantage which it required all the vigor of genius to ſurmount; and 
this is the more to be regretted, as both the Italian and the English 
languages admit of compoſitions in blank verſe, produQtive of —_— 
variety of harmony. 

(5) Legere memini opuſculum ejus amatorium, cum eodem Gentile, 
lepidum admodum, & expolitum, multiplex, varium, copioſum, 
elegans, ut nihil ſupra. Chriſtophorus certe Landinus per ea tempora 
poeta & orator inſignis, viſo carmine, in hoc, inquit, ſcribendi genere, 
ceteros hic fine controverſia ſuperabit: id quod etiam ſuis ſcriptis 


teftatum reliquit. Nec mirum quum ingenium alioqui maximum, vis 


ingens amoris accenderit. Val. in vit, p. 8. | 
(e) I dilettevoli amori di meſſer Girolamo Benivieni Fiorentino, 
printed at Venice, by Nicolo d'Ariſtotile di Ferrara, detto Zoppino, 


1537, with another poem entitled, Caccia belliſ/ima del Reverendiſ- 


imo Egidio, and ſeveral pieces of the count Matteo Bojardo. This 


piece of Benivieni is not printed in the general edition of his works. 


Ven. 1524. 
(d) Strambotti di Serafino d Aquila. This celebrated poet and 
improvviſatore, A quo,” .ſays Paolo Corteſe, © ita eſt verhorum & 
* cantuum conjunctio modulata nexa, ut nihil fieri poſſ-t modorum 
© ratione dulcius, was born in 1466, and died in 1500. Tirahb. 
Moria della Let. Tal. v. vi. parte 2. p. 154. His works have been 
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Politiano, (a), Lodovico Martelli (), and others; 
who ſeem to have contended with each other for 
ſuperiority in a ſpecies of poetry which gives full 
ſcope to the imagination, and in which the author 
takes the liberty of expatiating on any ſubject, 
which he conceives to be likely to engage the 
attention, and obtain the favor of his miſtreſs, 
Among the poems of Lorenzo de' Medici, which 
have been preſerved for three centuries in manu- 
ſcript, in the Laurentian Library, and which are 
given to the public for the firſt time at the cloſe 


of the preſent work (e), is a beautiful Ovidian 


allegory, entitled Ambra, being the name of a | 
ſmall iſland, formed by the river Ombrone, near 
Lorenzo's villa at Poggio Cajano, the deſtruction 
of which is the oben of the poem. This favorite 
ſpot he had improved and ornamented with great 
aſſiduity, and was extremely delighted with the 


frequently printed, but the edition moſt eſteemed is that of Florence, 
by the Giunti, in 1516. Zeno has cited no leſs than fixteen editions 
of the works of Serafino, the 2 of which is in the year 1550. 
Bib. Tal. e. i. p. 429. 
(a) Some of theſe Stanze of Politiano were firſt published in the 
edition of his works by Comino, Padua, 1765; but, being there left 
imperfeQ, I have given a compleat copy in the Appendix, | as they | 
have been preſerved in the Laurentian Library. 
vi. Band. Cat. Bib. Laur. t. v. p. 5 1. App. No. XXXVI. 
(5) Stanze in lode delle Donne, printed in the works of this author, 
Hor. 1548. 
(e) About a dozen copies of theſe poems were printed in tho 
year 1791, chiefly for the purpoſe of regulating the text; which have 
ſince been diſtributed by the editor amongſt his friends. This he 
thinks it neceſſary to mention, to prevent any miſapprehenſion on 
the part of thoſe into whoſe bands ſuch yolume may chance to fall 
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retired ſituation, and tomantic aſpect of tlie place (a), 
He was not, however, without apprehenſions 
that the rapidity of the. river might deſtroy | his 
improvements, which misfortune he endeavoured 
to prevent by every poſſible precaution: but his 
cates were ineffeCtual; an inundation took place, 
and ſweeping away his labors, left him no conſolation 
but that of immortalizing his Ambra in the poem 
now alluded to (6). The ſame ſtanza is employed 
by Lorenzo in his poem on hawking, now allo 
firſt publiſhed under the title of La Caccia col 
Falcone. This piece is apparently founded on a 
real incident. The author here gives us a very 
circumſtantial, and at the fame time a very lively 
account of this once popular diverſion, from the 
departure of the company in the morning, to their 
return in the heat of the day. The ſcene is moſt 
probably at Poggio-Cajano, where he frequently 
partook of the diverſions of hunting and of 
hawking , the latter of which he is ſaid to have 


(a) Laurentius Madices—qui feilicet Ambram - ipſam Cajanam, 


prædium (ut ita dixerim) omniferum, quaſi pro laxamento fibi 
gelegit civilium laborum. 


— 5 Pol. ad Laur. Tornabonum in Op. ap. Ald. 

(>) This is not the only occaſion on which Ambra has been 
celebrated in the language of poetry. Politiano has given the ſame 
title to his beautiful Latin poem devoted to the praiſes of Homer; 
in the cloſe of which, is a particular deſcription of this favorize 
pot, which was at that time thought to be e ſecured 
agaiuſt the turbulence of the flood: 


« Ambra mei Laurentis amor, quam corniger Umbrs 
« Umbro ſenex genuit, domino gratiſſimus Arno; 
* Umbro, ſug tandem gon crupturus ab alvco.“ 
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preferred. eh Uschis pam wherdin thelihor 


has introduced many of his companions by name, 
the reader will find much native humor, and a. 


ſtriking picture of the manners of the times. 


Lorenzo has however occaſionally aſſumed in 
his writings a more ſerious. character. His Aller- 
cazione,. or poem explanatory of the Platonic 
philoſophy, has before attrafted our notice; but 
notwithſtanding this attempt | has great merit,” and 
elueidates with ſome degree of poetical ornament. 
a dry and difficult ſubject, it is much inferior 
to his moral poems, one of Which in particular 
exhibits a force of expreſſion, a grandeur and 
elevation of. ſentiment, of which his predeceſſors 
had ſet him no example, and which perhaps none 
of his countrymen have ſince excelled. This pieces 
in which the author calls upon the faculties of 
his own mind to exert themſelves to great and 


uſekul purpoſes, thus commences: 


Deſtati pigro ingegno da quel ee Ts 
Che par che gli occhi tuoi d'un vel ricopra, 
Onde veder la veritä non ponno; | 
Svegliati omai; contempla, ogni tua opra 
Quanto diſutil fia, vana, e ſallace, 
Poichè il deſio alla ragione e ſopra. ; 
Deh penſa, quanto falſamente piace, 
Onore, utilitate, ovver diletto, 
Ove per pin s'afferma eſſer la pace; 


— 


F (a) Circa quoque prætorium Cajanum, quod regali magniflcentia 


a fundamentis erexit, prædia habuit proventus maximi, & amænitatis 
plurimz, quibus in locis frequens eſſet venationibus deditus, fed 
multo magis male & ejuſmodi avium volatibus. 
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Penſa alla dignita del tuo intelletto, 
Non dato per ſeguir coſa mortale, . 
Ma perche aveſh il cielo per ſuo obietto, 

Sai per eſperienza, quanto vale _ 

Quel, ch'altri chiama ben, dal ben piu cot 

Che l'oriente dall' occidentale. 

Quella vazhezza, ch' agli occhi ha propolio 
Amor, e comincio ne' teneri anni, | 
D'ogni tuo viver- heto tha diſpoſto. 

Brieve, fugace, falſa, e pien d'affanni, 
Ornata in viſta, ma è poi crudel moſtro, 
Che tien lupi e delfin ſotto i bei panni. 

Deh penſa, qual ſarebbe il viver noſtro, 

Se quel, che de' tener la Prima parte, 
Preſo aveſſe il cammin, qual io tho moſtro, 

Penſa, ſe tanto tempo, ingegno, o arte. 
Aveſſi volto al piu giuſto deſio, 

Ti potreſti hor in pace conſolarte. 

Se ver te foſſe il tuo voler più pio, 

Forſe quel, che per te ih brama, o ſpera, 
Conoſcereſti me', s'è buono o rio. | 


Dell eta tua la verde primavera T. 
Hai conſumata, e forſe tal fia il reſto, Ne 
Fin che del verno fia l'ultima ſera; 0 Th 

Sotto falſa ombra, e ſotto rio preteſto, 
Perſuadendo a te, che gentilezza | Of 
Che vien dal cuor, ha cauſato queſto. Tt 

Queſti triſti legami oramai ſpezza : Ar 
Leva dal collo tuo quella catena Tt 
Ch' avvolto vi tenea falſa bellezza : 4 Ye 

E la vana ſperanza, che ti mena, 
Leva dal cuor, e fa il governo pigh Ti 
Di te, la parte più bella e ſerena: 4 
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„„ 
Et ſottometia coats a' ſuoi artigli 

Ogni deſir al ſuo voler contrario, 

Con maggior forza, e con maggior conſigli, 
Sicche ſbattuto il ſuo triſto avverſario, 

Non drizzi pit la venenoſa creſta. 
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Riſe from thy trance, my ſlumbering genius riſe, | 
That ſhrouds from truth's pure beam thy torpid eyes 
Awake, and ſee, ſince reaſon gave the rein 
To low deſire, ,thy every work how vain. _ 

Ah think how falſe that bliſs the mind explores, 
In futile honors, or unbounded ſtores ; 

How poor the bait that would thy ſteps decoy 
To ſenſual pleaſure, and unmeaning joy. 
Rouſe all thy powers, for better uſe deſigned, 
And know thy native dignity of mind; 

Not for low aims and mortal triumphs given, 

Its means exertion, aud its object heaven. 

Haſt thou not yet the difference underſtood, 
Twixt empty pleaſure, and ſubſtantial good? _ 
Not more oppoſed—by all the wiſe confeſt, 25A 
The riſing orient from the fartheſt weſt. 5 

Doom'd from thy youth the galling ok to prove 
Of potent beauty, and imperious love, 


Their tyrant rule has blighted all thy time, 
And marr'd the promiſe of thy early prime. 


Tho! beauty's garb thy wondering gaze may win, 1 
Yet know that wolves, that harpies dwell within. = 

Ah think, how fair thy better hopes had ſped, 
Thy widely erring ſteps had reaſon led; 
Think, if thy time a nobler uſe had known, 
Ere this the glorious prize had been thine own. 
Kind to cen at thy clear diſcerning "y | 

bo 


8 
Had aildy learnt to ſever good from f. 
Thy ſpring-tide hours conſum'd in vain delight, 
Shall the ſame follies cloſe thy wintry night? 
With vain Pen of beauy's potent charms, 
And nature's frailty, blunting reaſon's arms? 
—At length thy long-loſt liberty regain, 
Tear the ftrong tie, and break the inglorious chain, 
Freed from falſe hopes, aſſume thy native powers, 
And. give to Reaſon's rule thy future hours ; 
To her dominion yield thy truſting ſoul, 
And bend thy wiſhes to her ſtrong control; 
Till love, the ſerpent that deſtroy'd thy ed, 
Cruſh'd by her hand ſhall mourn "his humbled creſt. 


The ſacred poems of Lorenzo de Medici, diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the names of Orazioni, and Laude(a), 
have been ſeveral times pririted in various ancient 
collections, from which they were ſeleCted and 
publiſhed (with others by different perſons of the 
_ fame family) by Cionacci at Florence, in the year 
1680 (%). The authors of the other poems in this 
collection are Lucretia the mother of Lorenzo, Pier 
Franceſco his couſin, and Bernardo d' Alamanni 
de' Medici; but the reputation of Lorenzo as a 
poet will not be much increaſed by our afligning 


(a) Of the union of poetry and muſic in the Laude Spirituali, or 
ſacred ſongs, Dr. Burney has traced the origin in Italy, and has given 
a ſpecimen of a hymn to the Trinity, with the muſic, ſo early as the 
year 1336, from the MS. which he had himſelf conſulted in the 
Magliabechi Library. v. Hiſt. of Muſic, vol. ii. pag. 326. 

(5) Rrux sAcxx dal Magnifico Lorenzo DR MEDICI i Vecchio, 
di Madonna LUCREZIA sua MADRE, e daltri della fleſſa famiglia. 


Raccolte e d'ofſervazioni corredate per Franceſco Cionacci. In 
Firenze 1680, 


ng 
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to him a decided ſuperiority over his Kindred. 


The poems of Lorenzo need not, however, the 


equivocal approbation of comparative praiſe, as 
they poſleſs a great degree of poſitive excellence. 
In the following beautiful and affecting addrels to 
the Deity, the ſublimity of the Hebrew original 
is tempered with the ſofter notes of the Italian 
mule (a): n . 
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Oda il ſacro inno tutta la natura, 
Oda la terra, e nubiloſi e folchi _ 
Turbini, e piove, che fan Paere oſcura. 
Silenzj ombroſi, e ſolitari. boſchi: 
Poſate venti: udite cieli il canto, 
Perche il creato il creator conoſchi. 
Il creatore, e I tutto, e I uno, io canto 
Queſte ſacre orazion ſieno eſaudite 
Dell immortale Dio dal cerchio ſanto. 


(a) Since the above was written, I have diſcovered this hymn to 


be a paraphraſe: of © The Secret Jong] or Hymn of Regeneration, 


in the Pymander of Hermes Triſmegiſtus; who is ſaid to have been 
the lawgiver of Egypt, and the inventor of hieroglyphic writing, and 


to have lived ſixteen centuries before Chriſt, In the Laurentian library 


(Phat. xxi. Cod. 8. o. Band. Cat. 1. 668.) is a tranſlation of this 
work from the Greek by Ficino, bearing the date of 1463, and 
dedicated to Coſmo de' Medici; from which Lorenzo undoubtedly 
tranſlated or imitated the enſuing poem. The tranſlation by Ficino 
alſo appears in his printed works, vol. ii. p. 789. ed. Par. 1641. An 
English verſion of the ſame author, ſaid to be from the Arabic, by 
Dr. Everard, was published at London by Thomas Brewſter, 1657. 
I ſcarcely need obſerve, that the authenticity of this work is doubtful; 
it being generally regarded as a pious fraud, produced about the 
ſecond century of the Chriſtian era. , 


[ 
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II Fattor canto, che ha diſtribuite 


Le terre; e I ciel bilancia; e quel che vuole, 


Che ſien dell' ocean dolci acque uſcite 

Per nutrimento dell' umana prole; 
per quale ancor comanda, ſopra ſplenda 
Il fuoco: e perche Dio addra e cole. 

Grazie ciaſcun con una voce rend | 
A lui, che paſla i ciel; qual vive e ſente, 
Crea, e convien da lui natura prenda. 

Queſto è ſolo e vero occhio della mente, 
Delle potenzie ; ; 2 lui le layde date, 
Quelto ricevera benignamente. 

O forze mie, coſtui ſolo laudate, _ 
Ogni virtù dell alma queſto nume 
Laudi, conforme alla mia voluntate. 

Santa è la cognizion, che del tuo lume 
Splende, e canta illuftrato in allegrezza 
D'intelligibil luce il mio acume. 

O tutte mie potenzie, in gran dolcezza 
Meco cantate, o ſpirti miei coſtanti, 
Cantate la coſtante ſua fermezza. 

La mia giuſtizia per me il giuſto canti ; 

Laudate meco il tutto inſieme e intero, 
Gli ſpirti uniti, e' membri tutti quand; 

Canti per me la veritate il vero, 

E tutto ' noſtro buon, canti eſſo bene, 
Ben, che appetiſce ciaſcun deſidero. 

O vita, o luce, da voi in noi viene 
La benedizion; grazie tho io. 

O Dio, da cui potenzia ogn' atto viene. 

Il vero tuo per me te lauda Dio; 

Per me ancor delle parole ſante 
Riceve il mondo il ſacrifizio pio. 
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Queſto. chieggon by forze mie clamante : 15 
Cantano il tutto, e cosi ſon perfette 
Da lor l'alte tue voglie tutte quante. 

Il tuo diſio da te in te reflette; oe 
Ricevi il ſacrifizio, o ſanto Re, | ; 
Delle parole pie da; ciaſcun dette. 

O vita, ſalva tutto quel ch'e in me; 

Le tenebre, ove l'alma par vanegge 
Luce illumina tu, che luce ſe”. 

$pirto Dio, il verbo tuo la mente regge, 
Opifice, che ſpirto a ciaſcun dai, 

Tu fol ſe? Dio, onde ogni coſa ha legge.” 

L'uomo tuo queſto chiama ſempre mai; : 
Per fuoco, aria, acqua, e terra t'ha pregato, 
Per lo ſpirto, e per quel che creato hai. 

Dall' eterno ho benedizion trovato, | 
E ſpero, come io ſon deſideroſo, 

Trovar nel tuo diſio tranquillo ſtato; 
Fuor di te Dio, non E vero fipoſo. 
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All nature, hear the facred ſong! 
Attend, O earth, the ſolemn ſtrain! | 
Ye: whirlwinds wild that ſweep along; 
Ye darkening ftorms of beating rain; 
Umbrageous glooms, and foreſts drear, 

And ſolitary deſerts hear! 


Be ſtill, ye winds, whillt to the Maker's praiſe 
The creature of his power aſpires his voice to raiſe. 


O may the ſolemn breathing ſound 

Like incenſe riſe before the throne, 
Where he, whoſe glory knows no bound, 

Great cauſe of all . . alone. 


* 


Who ſpoke—from ocean's ſtores ſweet waters came, 
And burſt reſplendent forth the heaven-aſpiringflame. 


— 


NN 
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Tis he I 1 whoſe pen hand 
Balanc'd the ſkies, outfpread the land; 


One general ſong of praiſe ariſe 
To him whoſe goodneſs ceaſeleſs flows; 
Who dwells enthron'd beyond the ſkies, 
And life, and breath, on all beſtows. _ | 
Great ſource: of intellect, his ear 

- Benign receives our vows fincere : 


Riſe then, my active powers, your taſk fulfil, 
And give to him your praiſe, reſponſive to my will, 


Partaker of that living ſtream 

Of light, that pours an endleſs blaze, 
O let thy ſtrong reflected beam, 

My underſtanding, ſpeak his praiſe: 


My ſoul, in ſtedfaſt love ſecure, 


Praiſe him whoſe word is ever ſure: 


To him, ſole juſt, my ſenſe of right incline, 
Join every proſtrate limb, my ardent ſpirit join, 


From earth's wide bounds let louder hymns ariſe, 
And his own word convey the pious ſacrifice. 


Let all of good this boſom fires, 
To him, ſole good, give praiſes due: 


Loet all the truth himſelf inſpires, 


Unite to ſing him only true. 
To him my every thought aſcend, 
To him my hopes, my wiſhes, bend. 


In ardent adoration join'd, 
Obedient to thy- holy will, 
Let all my faculties combin'd, 


419) 
Thy juſt deſires, O God, fulfil. 


From thee deriv'd, eternal kings 
To thee our nobleſt powers we bring: 
0 may thy hand direct our wandering . 
O bid thy light ariſe, and chaſe the clouds away. 
Eternal ſpirit! whoſe command 88 
Light, Life, and being, gave to all; 
O hear the creature of thy hand, | 
Man, conſtant on thy goodneſs call: 
By fire, by water, air and earth, 
That ſoul to thee that owes its birth, 
By theſe, he ſupplicates thy bleſt need = 
Abſent from thee no reſt his wandering ſpirit knows. 


The Italian language had not yet been applied 
to the purpoſes of ſatire, unleſs we may be allowed 
to apply that name to ſome parts of the Commedia 
of Dante, or the unpubliſhed poem of Burchiello 
before noticed. The Beoni (a) of Lorenzo de Medici 
is perhaps. the earlieſt production that properly 
ranks under this title; the Canti Carnaſcialeſchi, ; 
or carnival ſongs, which we ſhall hereafter notice, f 


(a) The Beoni, or Simpoſio of Lorenzo, was firſt oubliched by the 
Giunti, at Florence, 1568, with the ſonnets of Burchiello, Alamanni, 
and Riſoluto; and was afterwards inſerted in the third volume of the 
collection of the Opere Burleſche, printed with the date of (London) 17 23. 
In the former edition many of the objectionable paſſages are omitted, 
which are however reſtored in the latter. The editors of the poems 
of Lorenzo, published at Bergamo in 1763, have again mutilated this 
poem, having totally omitted the 8th capitolo, as mancante e 
licenzioſo. In all the editions the work is left imperfect, and ends 
in the midſt of the gth capitolo; after which, in the edition of 1568, 


it is added, © Dicon eil —_— Autore RN: opera * 
imper fetta. 5 


{f 


and which are ſuppoſed by Bianchini to have ſet 
the firſt example of the jocoſe Italian ſatire, being 
a very different kind of compoſition (a). This piece 
is alſo compoſed in terza rima, and is a lively and 
ſevere reprehenſion of drunkenneſs. The author 
repreſents himſelf as returning, after a ſhort abſence, 
to Florence; when, as he approached' towards the 
Porta di Faenza, he met many of his ftellow-citizens, 
haſtening along the road with the greateſt preci- 
pitation. At length he had the good fortune 
to perceive an old acquaintance, to whom he 
gives the appellation of Bartolino, and whom he 
requeſts to explain to him the cauſe of this ſtrange 
commotion. | 5 i | 


| 


Non altrimente a parete ugelletto, 
Sentendo d' altri ugelli i dolci verſi, 
Sendo in cammin, ſi volge a quell' effetto; 


(a) Or queſti Canti Carnaſcialeſchi, fatti per intrattenere 
„ allegramente il popolo, io gli conſidero come non ſolamente primi, 
* ma grandi avanzamenti altresi della giocoſa ſatira Italiana; a quali 
* aggiugnere dobbiamo 7 Beonti, e La Compagnia del Mantellaccio. 
4 componimenti dello ſteſſo Lorenzo de' Medici, i quali furono 


„ ſcritti da quel grand uomo per ſollievo delle pubbliche gravoſe 


* occupazioni, e dagli ſtudj pin ſublimi delle fcienze, xc.“ Bianchini, 
della ſatira Italiana, p. 33. Ed. Fir. 1729. La Compagnia del 
Mantellaccio was not hewever written by Lorenzo, though it has 


frequently been attributed to him. In the earlieſt edition I have ſeen 


of this poem, which is without a date, but was probably printed 
before the year 1500, it appears without the name of its author. A 
more complete copy is annexed to the ſonetti of Burchiello, Alamanni, 
and Riſoluto, by the Giunti in 1568, where it is attributed to Lorenza 
de' Medici; but it is by no means poſſeſſed of thoſe charaQteriſtic 


excellencies that diſtinguish the generality of his works, 
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Cosi lui, benchè appena pus tenerfi, 155 
Che li pareva al fermark fatica; _ 
_ Che e'non's NE in enn 1 8 perk. 


— 


As when ſome bird a kindred note that Loot” 
His well-known mate with note reſponſive cheers, 
He recogniz'd my voice; and at the ſound 
Relax'd his ſpeed; but difficult he found 

The taſk to ſtop, and great fatigue it ſeem'd. 

For whilſt he ſpoke, each moment loſt he deem' d; 
Then thus: 


Bartolino informs him that they are all haſtening 
to the bridge of Rifredi, to partake of a treat of 
excellent wine, 5 


che preſti facci i lenti piedi. 


That gives new vigor to the crippled feet. 


He then characterizes his numerous companions, 
who, although ſufficiently diſcriminated in other 
reſpects, all agree in their inſatiable thirſt, Three 
prieſts at length make their appearance; Lorenzo | 
inquires | 


Colui chi è, che ha roſſe le gote? 
E due con ſeco con lunghe mantella? 
Ed ei: ciaſcun di loro e ſacerdote; © 
Quel ch' e più graſſo, è il Piovan dell Antella, 
Perch' e' ti paja ſtraccurato in viſo, 
' Ha ſempre ſeco pur la metadella: 
L'altro, che drieto vien con dolce riſo, 
Con quel naſo appuntato, lungo, e ſtrano, 
Ha fatto anche del ber ſuo paradiſo: 


1 


Tien dignita, ch'e paſtor Fieſolano, 
Che ha in una ſua tazza divozione, _ 
Che ſer Anton ſeco ha, ſuo cappellano. 
Per ogni loco, e per ogni ſtagione, | 
Sempre la fida 'tazza ſeco porta. 
Non ti dico altro, ſino a proceſlione ;, 
E credo queſta fia ſempre ſua ſcorta, 
Quando lui mutera paeſe o corte, 
Queſta ſara che picchiera la porta: 
Queſta fara con lui dopo la morte, 
E: meſla ſeco ha nel monimento, 
Acciocche morto poi lo riconforte ; 
E queſta laſcera per teſtamento. 
Non hai tu viſto a proceſſion, quand' elli 
Ch' ognun fi fermi, fa comandamento ? 
E i canonici chiama ſuoi fratelli ; 
Tanto che tutti intorno li fan cerchio, 
E mentre lo ricuopron co' mantelli, 
Lui con la tazza, al viſo fa coperchio, 


With roſy cheeks who follows next, my friend, 
And who the gownmen that his Reps attend ? 


—Three pious prieſts—the chief in ſize and place, 


Antella's rector — ſhows his vacant face; 
He, who, with eaſy ſmile and pointed noſe, 
In ſocial converſe with the rector goes, 
Of Feſule a dignified divine, 

Has wiſely placed his paradiſe in wine. 
The favorite cup that all his wants ſupplies 
Within whoſe circle his devotion lies, 

His faithful curate, Ser Antonio brings 
— See, at his lide the goodly veſſel ſwings. 


( 3 ) 


On all occaſions, and where'er he bends. 

His way, this implement its lord attends; 
Or more officious, marches on before, 
Prepares his road, and tinkles at the door; 
This on his death-bed ſhall his thoughts employ, _ 
And. with him in his monument ſhall lie. 
Haſt thou not ſeen—if e er thou chanc'd to meet, 
The flow proceſſion moving through the ſtreet, 
As the ſuperior iſſues his command, 
His ſable brethren cloſe around him ſtand; 
Then, whilk in pious a@ with hands outſpread, | 
Each with his caſſock ſhrouds his leader's head, 
His face the toper covers with his cup, 
And e'er the ans be ended, drinks it up. 


The fiery temperament of an habitual drunkard 
is deſcribed by the following whimſical Ne et 


Come fu giunto in terra quell umore, 
Del fiero ſputo, nell arido ſmalto, 
Uniſſi inſieme Pumido e'l calore; © : 
E poi quella virth, che vien da alto, 
Li diede ſpirto, e nacquene un ranocchio, 
E inanzi a gli occhi noſtri preſe un ſalto. 


2 


He ſneez'd; and as the burning humor fell, - . 
The duft with vital warmth began to ſwell, 
Hot, moiſt, and dry, their genial powers unite, 
Up ſprang a frog and leapt before our ſight. 


So expeditions was Lorenzo in his compoſitions, 
that he is ſaid to have written this piece nearly 
extempore, immediately after the incident on 
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which it was founded took place (a). Pofterity 
onght to regard this poem with particular favor, 
as it has led the way to ſome of the moſt agreeable 
and poignant productions of the Italian poets, 
and is one of the earlieſt models of the ſatires 
and capitoli of Berni (6), Nelli, (c), Ariofto (d), 


(a) Ex Caregio ſuo in urbem rediens, 'Satyram in bibaces; argue 
mento e re nato, inchoavit fimul & abſolvit; opus in ſuo genere 
conſummatiſimum, ſalibus plurimis & lepore conditum. Fuit enim 
in hoc homine cum gravitate urbanitas multa. Quum jocabatur, 
nihil hilarius; quum mordebat nihil aſperius. Valor. in vit& Laur. p. 14. 

(5) Franceſco Berni, availing himſelf of the examples of Burchiello, 
Franco, Luigi Pulci, and Lorenzo de' Medici, cultivated this branch 
of poetry with ſuch ſucceſs, as to have been generally conſidered as 
the inventor of it; whence it has obtained the name of Berneſche. 
The characteriſtic of this poetry is an extreme ſimplicity of provincial 
dition, which the Italians denominate 1diotiſmo. The moſt extravagant 
- ſentiments, the moſt ſevere ſtrokes of ſatire, are expreſſed in a manner 
ſo natural and eaſy, that the author himſelf ſeems unconſcious of the 
effect of his own work. Perhaps the only indication of a fimilar taſte 
in this country appears in the writings of the facetious Peter Pindar; 


but with this diſtinction, that the wit of the Italians generally conſiſts 


in giving a whimfical importance to ſubjects in themſelves ridiculous 


or contemptible, whilſt that of our countryman is for the moſt part 


Shown in rendering things of importance ridiculous. The principal 
work of Berni is his Orlando Innumorato, being the poem of Bojardo, 
newly verfified, or rather traveſtied; in the third book and 7th chapter 
of which he has introduced, without much ceremony, ſome patticulars 
of his own hiſtory, which the reader may not be W to find 
in the Appendix, No. XXXVIII. 

(e) The ſatires of Pietro Nelli were published under the name of 
Andrea da Bergamo. Ven. 1546. 1584. 

(d) In the ſatires of Arioſto, the author has faithfully recorded his 
family circumſtances and connexions, the patronage with which he 
was honored, and the mortifications and diſappointments which he 
| from time to time experienced: whilſt his independent ſpirit, and 
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Bentivoglio a), and others, who form a numerous 
claſs of writers, in a mode of compoſition almoſt 
peculiar to the natives of Italy. _ 

Italy has always been celebrated for the lege of 
its Improvviſatori, or extempore poets. Throughout 
Tuſcany, in particular, this cuſtom of reciting. 
verſes has for ages been the conſtant and. moſt 
favorite amuſenent of the villagers and country 
inhabitants. At ſome times the ſubject is a trial 
of wit between two peaſants; on other occaſions * 
a lover addreſſes his miſtreſs in a poetical oration, 
expreſſing his paſſion by ſuch images as his 
uncultivated fancy ſuggeſts, and endeayouring to 
amuſe and engage her by the livelieſt ſallies of 
humor. Theſe recitations, in which the eclognes 
of Theocritus are realized, are delivered in a tone 
of voice between ſpeaking and ſinging, and are 
accompanied with the conſtant motion of one hand, 
as if to meaſure the time and regulate the harmony 
but they have an additional charm * from the 
ſimplicity of the country dialect, which abounds 
with phraſes highly natural and appropriate, though 
incompatible with the preciſion of a regular 
language, and forms what is ce the AM 


ct reſentment of the 3 EGS, of his ae are 
exhibited in a lively and intereſting ſtyle. In the Orlando Furioſa we 
admire the poet; but in the ſatires of Arioſto we are familiarized . 4 ll 
and love the man. 


(a) Ercole Bentivoglio was of the ſame family that for many years 
held the ſovereignty of Bologna. His ſatires do him infinite credit _ 
as a poet, and are . thoſe "MIL ESI —_ 
Contemporary. 


I oy 
Contadineſca (a), of which ſpecimens may be found 
in the writings of Boccaccio (b). The idea of adapting 


this language to poetry firſt occurred to Lorenzo 
de Medic, who, in his verſes entitled L Nencia 


(40 Few attempts have been made in Fagland © to adapt the pro- 
Finch idom of the inhabitants to the language of poetry. Neither 
the Shepherd's Calendar of Spenſer, nor the Paſtorals of Gay, poſſeſs 
chat native ſimplicity, and cloſe. adherence to the manners and 
language of country life, which ought to form the baſis of this kind 
of compoſition. Whether the dialect of Scotland be more favorable 
to attempts of this nature, or whether we are to ſeek for the fag in 
che character of the people, or the peculiar talents of the writers, 
Certain it is, that the idiom of that country has been much more 


ſucceſsfully employed in poetical compoſition, than that of any other 


Part of theſe kingdoms, and that this practice may there be traced to 
a very early period. In later times, the beautiful dramatic poem of 
The Gentle Shepherd has exhibited ruſticity without vulgarity, and 
elegant ſentiment without affectation. Like the heroes of Homer, the 
characters of this piece can engage in the humbleſt occupations with- 
out degradation. If to this production we add the beautiful and 
intereſtiny poems of the Ayrshire ploughman, we may venture to 
aſſert, that neither in Italy nor in any other country has this ſpecies 
of poetry been cultivated with greater ſucceſs, The Cotter's Saturday 
Night is perhaps unrivalled in its kind in any language. 


(5) Decam. Giorn. viii. Nov. 2. Bentivegna del Mazzo being 
interrogated whither he went, replies Gnaffe, Sere, in buona veritd 
io vo infino a Citta per alcuna mia vicenda, e porto queſte coſe a 
Sere Bonacorri di Gineſtreto, che m 'ajuti di non ſo che m'ha fatto 
richiedere per una comparigione del parentorio per lo pericolator 
ſuo il guidice del deficio. That the ancient Romans had alſo a marked 
diiſtinction between the written tongue, and the dialect of the country 
inhabitants, may be inferred from the following lines of Tibullus- 
Lib. bi. Eleg. 3, | 


} 


Ipſa Venus ide jam nunc migravit in agros, 
Verbaque aratoris ruſtica diſcit amor. 
da 


IN 


thi 
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da Barberino {a}, has left a very pleaſing. n 


»f it, full of lively imagery and ruſtic pleaſantry (0). 


is, piece no ſooner appeared, than Luigi Pulci 
dempted to emulate it in another poem, written 
anche fame ſtanza, and called La Beca da Dicoma- 
no (c); but inſtead. of the more chaſtiſed and 


debe humor of Lorenzo, the poem of Pulci 
partakes of the character of his Morgante, and 
wanders into- the burleſque , and extravagant. In 


the following century, Michelagnolo Buonaroti, 


the nephew of the celebrated artiſt of the ſame 


name, employed this ſtyle with great ſucceſs in 
his admirable ruſtic comedy, La Tancia (d); but 


(a) Nencia is probably the ruſtic ippaltantob of Lorenzo ot 
Lorenzina; from Lorenzo, in the ſame dialect, is formed Nencio 
and Renzo; and from the diminutive Zorenzino, Nencino and Cencino. 
In this poem, the ruſtic, Vallero, alſo addreſſeſs his miſtreſs by the 
augmentative of Nenciozza. Theſe variations are frequently uſed in 


the Florentine dialeQ t6 expreſs the eſtimation in which tlie ſubject 


of them is held; thus ino, and ina, denote a certain degree of affection 
2nd tenderneſs, fimilar to that which is felt for infants; whilſt the 


augmentatives of uecio, uecia, one, ona, uſually pl ridicule or 


contempt. 


(5) As the peculiar excellence of this poem conſiſts in its 1 


an exact tranſcript of the Tuſcan idiom, I shall not attempt to exhibit 


it in another language; particularly in a language which, if we may 
judge from previous attempts, ſeems ſcareely ſuſceptible of this kind 
of compoſition. A few ſtanxe from the _ will bs found 1 
Appendix, No. XXXIX. ' 


(e) Published with La Nencia, in the Canzoni @ ballo, Hor. 1568. 


(4) The learned Anton Maria Salvini has given an excellent edition 


of this comedy, with another by the ſame author, entitled Za Fiera. 
Firenz. 1726, The annotations of Salvini en theſe pieces are 
bighly and deſervedly elteemed, F 
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caps the moſt beautiful 9 that lay has 
produced, is the work of Franceſco Baldovini, 
who, towards the cloſe of the laſt century, pub- 
liſhed his Lamento di Cecco da Varlungo (a) ; a 
piece of inimitable wit and ſimplicity, and which 
ſeems to have carried this ſpecies of poetry to 
its higheſt pitch of perfection. 

If, during the darkneſs of the middle ages, the 
drama, that great ſchool of human life and manners, 
as eſtabliſhed among the ancients, * was totally loſt, 
it was 'not without a ſubſtitute ' in moſt of the 
nations of Europe, though of a very imperfect 
and degraded kind. To this faQtitions ſpecies of 
dramatic repreſentation, which led the minds of 
the people from the imitation of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, and cloſed their eyes to 
their excellencies, we are probably to attribute the 
flow progreſs which, in the revival of letters, 
took place in this important department, Innum- 
erable attempts have indeed been made to trace 
the origin of the modern drama, and the Italians, 
the Germans, the Spaniards, the French, and the 
Engliſh (0), have ſucceſſively claimed priority of 

(a) An elegant edition of this poem was alſo published at Florence 
in 1755, in quarto, with copious notes and illuſtrations by Orazio 
Marrini; in which, the editor has, with great induſtry and learning, 


traced the hiſtory of ruſtic poetry in Italy, from the time of Lorenzo- 


de' Medici, to whom he attributes the invention of it (Pref. p. 10.), 
to that of his author Baldovini; and has illuſtrated the text in the 
moſt judicious and ſatisfactory manner. 15 

(5) Several of dur moſt celebrated critics have warmly contended 
for the antiquity of the English ſtage, which they ſuppoſe may be 
waced higher than the Italian by 150 years; in proof of which is 
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each other. But queſtions. of this 1 e 
admit of deciſion. Imitation is natural to man 


in every ſtate of ſociety; and where ſhall we draw 


adduced the miracle-play of St. Catherine, faid- tobe. written by 
Geoffry, abbot of St. Alban's, and performed at Dunſtable in the 
year 1110. . Malone's Shakſpeare, in Pref. Hence we might be 
led to conclude that this miracle-play was compoſed in dialogue; 
but chere is reaſon to conjecture that the whole conſiſted in dumb 
Show, and that the author's only merit lay in the arrangement of the 
incidents and machinery. Of the ſame nature were the groteſque 
Exhibitions, well known in this country under the name of the 
harrowing of Hell. (Tyrwhitt's Chaucer, v. iv. P- 243.) And the 
repreſentations at Florence, mentioned by Villani (Ab. viii. . 10.) 
and Ammirato (A5. iv.), who inform us, that in the year 1304, the 
inhabitants of the diſtrict of S. Borgo publicly proclaimed that they 
would give an inſight into the next world to thoſe who would attend 
upon the bridge of Carrara. A great number of people were aceord- : 
ingly collected together to witneſs a repreſentation of the infernal 
regions, which was diſplayed in boats or rafts upon the river. In 
this ſpectacle the damned appeared to be tormented by demons in 
various forms, and with dreadful shrieks ſtruck the ſpectators with 
terror: when, in the midſt of the performance, the bridge, which 
was of wood, gave way, and the unfortunate attendants became the 
principal actors in the drama. The interludes preſerved among che 
Harleian MSS. ſaid to have been performed at Cheſter-in 1327, and 
adverted to by Mr, Malone; are manifeſtly antedated by nearly two 
centuries; nor do I conceive it poſſible to adduce a dramatic com- 
poſition in the English language that can indiſputably be placed before 
the year 1500 ; previous to which time they were common in Italy; 
though poſſibly not ſo early as Mr. Malone allows, when he informs. 
us, on the authority of the Hiſtriomaſtix, that pope Pius II. about the 
year 1416, compoſed, and cauſed to be added before him on Corpus 
Chriſti day, a myſtery, in which was repreſented the court of the 
kingdom of heaven. Eneas Sylvius, who aſſumed that title, was not 
raiſed to the pontifical dignity till the year 1458. In the extenſive 
catalogue of his writings by Apoſtolo Zeno (D Mere. Voſſ. 2 3 find 
no notice of a ſuch compoſition. 
| Xa 2 
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the line of diſtinction between the poliſhed 
productions of Racine, and the pantomimes of 
Bartholomew-fair? This propenſity to imitation, 
operating upon the religious or ſuperſtitious views 
of the clergy, produced at length that ſpecies of 
exhibition which was formerly known throughout 
Europe by the name of Myſteries; but itis probable, 
that for a long time they were merely calculated 
to ſtrike the eyes of the ſpectators. In the city 
of Florence they were often prepared at the public 
expenſe, and at times by rich individuals, for the 
purpoſe of diſplaying their wealth, and conciliating 
the public favor. Four days in the year were 
ſolemnly celebrated by the four diſtricts of the 


city, in honor of their patron ſaints; but the feaſt. 


of St. John, the tutelary faint of Florence, Was 
provided, not at the expenſe of the particular 
diſtrict which bore his name, but of the city at 
large. The fabrication of theſe ſpectacles employed 
the abilities of the beſt artiſts and W of the 
time (a). 

It was not, however, till the age of Lorenzo de 
Medici that theſe ill-judged repreſentations began 
to aſſume a more reſpectable form, and to be united 
with dialogue. One of the earlieſt examples of the 
ſacred drama is the Rappreſentazione of $. Giovanni 
e S. Paolo (b), by Lorenzo de' Medici. Cionacci 


(a) Vaſari, vita di Cecca Ingegnere e di Filippo Brunelleſchi. 
(5) Ot this piece I have two ancient editions without date; one 
of which, printed at Florence by Franceſco Bonacorſi, bears ſufficient 
evidence of its having been published during the life. of the author, 
; Se exrore alcuno, * ſays the editor, © woyate nella imꝑreſſa opera, 
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conjettares that this piece was written at the time 


of the marriage of Maddalena, one of the daughters 


of Lorenzo, to Franceſco Cibo, nephew of Innacent 
VIIE and that it was performed by his own children; 


there being many paſſages which ſeem to be intend- 
ed as precepts for ſuch as are. intruſted. with the 


direction of a ſtate, and which particularly point 


out the line of conduct which he and his anceſtors 


had. purſued, in obtaining and preſerving their 
influence in Florence a). 'The coadjutors of Lorenzo 
in this attempt to meliorate the imperfect Nate of 
the drama were Feo Belcari, Bernardo Pulci- and 
his wife Madonna Antonia de' Tanini (b) That 


« quello non aſcriviate alle occupazioni del noſtro magnifico Lorenzo; 


« ſed indubitatamente lo imputate allo impreſſore; perocchè chi e_ 
« ſolerte, che ſignifica in omni re prudente, in neſſuno tempo & 


6 ocenpali; ma occufflto & ſempre chi non & ſolerte.” It is alſo 
republishe 
others, Fir. 1680. 
(a) Sappiate che chi vuol popol reggere, RY 
Debbe penſare al bene univerſale, 
E chi vuol altri dalli error correggere, 
Sforzifi prima lui di non far male; 
Però convienſi giuſta vita eleggere, 
Perche lo eſemplo al popol molto vale; 
E quel che fa il Signor, fanno poi molti, 
Che nel Signor ſon tutti gli occhi 'volti. _ 

It muſt be obſerved, that St. John and St. Paul, the heroes of this 
drama, are not the perſonages of thoſe names mentioned in the ſacred 
writings, but two eunuchs, attendant on the daughter of Conſtantine 
the Great, who are put to death by Julian the apoſtate for 88 
adherence to the Chriſtian religion. | 

(5) A conſiderable collection of the ancient editions of the Rap- 


preſentazioni of the fifteenth century, printed without date, and 


formerly in the Pinelli library, has fallen into my hands. I may ſay 


by Cionacci amongſt the ſacred poems of Lorenzo and 
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Lorenzo had it in contemplation to employ Spine foll 
compoſition in other ſubjects is alſo apparent. Tri 
Among his poems publiſhed at the end of the iſ . 
preſent work will be found an attempt to ſubſtitute I reg 
the deities of Greece and Rome, for the ſaints W | 
and martyrs of the Chriſtian churth ; but the jealous is | 
temper of the national religion bene for a time to 
have reſtrained the progreſs which might otherwiſe 
have been expected in this important department 
of letters. Some years after the death of Lorenzo, 
a more decided effort was made by Bernardo 
Accolti, in his drama of Virginia, founded on one 
of the novels of Boccaccio (a); and this a8 lin! was 


of them, with Apoſtolo Zeno, “ trattone alquanti che n qualche 
„% ſuco di buon ſapere, meſcolato però di agro & di ſpiacevole, ſon 
« rancidumi ed inezie; cavate anche da leggende apocrife, e da 
« impure fonti, con baſſo e pedeſtre ſtile, & d arte prive@& di grazia tt 
„ poetica.“ Anno. alla Bib. Ital. di Fontan. e. i. p. 489 
(a) Decam. Gior. iii. Nov. 9. The argument of this piece is 
given by Accolti in the Ry ſonetto, prefixed to the edition ef 
Flor, 1514: 
Virginia amando el Re Sande e chiede, 
Di Salerno el gran principe in marito ; 
Qual coſtretto a ſpoſarla, e poi partito 
Per mai tornar fin lei viva fi vede: 
Cerca Virginia ſcrivendo, mercede, | 
Ma el principe da molta ira aſſalito 
Gli domanda, $'a lei vuol ſia redito, 
- Due condizion qual impoſſibil crede. 
Perd Virginia ſola, e traveſtita, | ; 
Partendo, ogn' impoſlibil conditione - 
Adempie al fin con prudentia infinita, 
Onde el principe pien d'amiratione 
Lei di favore, e grazia riveſtita 
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followed at a ſhort interval by the Sofoniſba of 


Triſſino, and the Roſmunda of Giovanni Rucellai, 
two pieces which are juſtly conſidered as the firſt 
regular productions of the drama in modern times. 

The origin of the muſical drama, or Italian opera, 
is by general conſent attributed to Politiano, who 
gave the firſt example of it in his Orſeo. The idea of 


this ſpecies of compoſition ſeems to have been firſt 
ſuggeſted by the Eclogues of the ancient Greek and 
Roman authors; nor does there appear to have 
been any extraordinary exertion of genius in adapt- 
ing to muſic the ſentiments and language of paſtoral 


life: but it ſhould be remembered, that the intrinſic 
merit of. any diſcovery is to be judged of rather 
by the ſucceſs with which it is attended, than by 
the difficulties that were to be ſurmounted. Of 
the plan and conduct of this dramatic attempt, a 


particular account has been given by a very 


judicious and amuſing author (a), Little however 
is to be expected in point of arrangement, when 


we underſtand that it was the haſty production 
of two days, and was intended merely for the 


gratification of Gonzaga, cardinal of Mantua, before 
whom it was firſt repreſented. Accordingly, its 


principal merit conſiſts in the ſimplicity and 


elegance of ſome of the Lyric pieces with which 
it is interſperſed. From the early editions of this 


poem, it appears that the character of Orpheus 


was firſt exhibited by the celebrated Improvviſatore 
Baccio Ugolini, whoſe perſonal obligations to the 


cardinal occaſioned the introduction of the beautiful 


(a) 7. Dr. Burney's Gen. Hiſt of Muſic, o: iv. p. 14. 


a 


1 N 
Latin ode, in which, by a ſingular exertion of the 


| quidlibet audendi, the Theban bard is introduced 


ſinging the praiſes of the cardinal, but which 
was afterwards ſuperſeded by the verien in praiſe 
of Hercules, generally found in the ſubſequent 
editions, 

In a dedicatory epiſtle SEV OO to this piece, 
and addreſſed to Carlo Canale, the author, whilſt 
he profeſſes himſelf willing to comply with the 
wiſhes of ſome of his friends by its publication, 
openly proteſts againſt the propriety of ſuch a 
meaſure (a). A ſpecies of conduct which, in modern 


times, might perhaps ſavonr of affectation; but of 


this we may ſafely acquit Politiano, d in the 
midſt of his learned labors, certainly regarded a 
flight compoſition in the vulgar tongue as much 
below his talents and his character, 
During the time of carnival, it was cuſtomary 
to celebrate that feſtival at Florence with extraor- 
dinary magnificence. Among other amuſements, it 
had long been uſual to collect together, at great 
expenſe, large proceſſions of people, ſometimes 
repreſenting the return of triumphant warriors 
with trophies, cars, and ſimilar devices; and at 
other times ſome ſtory of ancient chivalry. Theſe 
exhibitions afforded ample ſcope for the inventive 


talents of the Florentine artiſts, who contended - 


with each other in renderirly them amuſing, ex- 


travagant, or terrific, The Pageantry was generally 


(a) Viva adunque poichè cosi a voi piace, ma ben vi proteſto 
che tale pietà & una expreſſa crudelta; e di queſto mio giudirie 
geſidexo ne fia queſta epiſtola teftimonio. Pol. in Pref, 
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diſplayed by night, as being the ſeaſon beſt 1 


to conceal the defects of the performance, and to 
aſſiſt the fancy of the ſpectators. * It was certainly,” 
ſays Vaſari (a), © an extraordinary fight, to obſerve 
* twenty or thirty couple of horſemen, moſt richly 
« drefled in appropriate characters, with ſix or eight 
« attendants upon each, habited in an uniform 
4“ manner, and carrying "torches to the amount of 
© ſeveral hundreds, after whom uſually followed 
* à triumphal car with the trophies and ſpoils of 
* victory“ — of imaginary victories indeed, but 
not on that account leſs calculated to diſplay the 
ingenuity of the inventor, or leſs pleaſing in the 
eſtimation of the philoſopher. The promiſed gaiety 
of the evening was ſometimes unexpectedly 
interrupted by a moral leſſon, and the artiſt ſeized 
the opportunity of exciting thoſe- more ſerious 
emotions, which' the aſtoniſhed beholders had 
ſuppoſed it was his intention to diſſipate. Thus 
Piero di Cofimo, a painter of Florence, appalled 
the inhabitants by a-repreſentation of the triumph 
of death, in which nothing was omitted that might 
impreſs upon their minds the ſenſe of their own 
OY (b). Prior however to the time of Lorenzo 


(a) Vaſari, vita di Plero di Coſimo. f 


' (5) Of this exhibition, which took place about the year 1512, 
Vaſari has left a very particular account. (vita di Piero di Cofimo.) 
The ſame author has preſerved the following lines of the Carro delle 
Morte, ſung upon this occaſion, which was the compoſition of 
Ontonio Alamanni: | 

% Morti fiam come vedete, 8 | 
. Cosi morti yedrem voi, . 


( 0 


de Medici, theſe exhibitions were calculated mere- 
ly to amuſe the eye, or were at moſt accompanied 
by the inſipid madrigals of the populace: It was 

he who firſt taught his countrymen to dignify them 
with ſentiment, and add to their poignancy by the 
charms of poetry (a). It is true, the examples 


which he has himſelf given of theſe compoſitions. 


in the Canti Carnaſcialeſchi, or carnival ſongs, being 
calculated for the gratification of the multitude, 
and devoted only to the amuſement of an even- 
ing, exhibit not any great energy of thought, nor 
are they diſtinguiſhed by an equal degree of poetical 
ornament with his other works. Their merits are 


therefore principally to be eſtimated by the purity 


of the Florentine diction, which is allowed to be 
there preſerved in its moſt unadulterated ſtate 0). 
The intervention and patronage of Lorenzo gave 


new ſpirit to theſe amyſements, Induced by his 


« Fummo gia come voi ſiete, 
„% Voi ſarete come noi. 

The whole piece is published in the Canti Carnaſcialeſchi, p. 131. 
Ed. 1559. 

(a) Queſto modo di feſteggiare fu trovato dal Mag. Lorenzo de' 
Medici, uno dei primi e più chiari ſplendori ch' abbia havuto non 
pure la illuſtriſſima e nobiliſſima caſa voſtra, e Firenze, ma Italia 
ancora, e il mondo tutto quanto; degno veramente di non efler 
ricordato mai ne ſenza lagrime, ne ſenza riverenza. 


L Laſca, al Sig. Franceſco de Medici. Canti Carnaſcialeſehi | 


in pref. Flor. 1559. 

(5) Theſe pieces, as well as the other poems of Lorenzo de' Medici, 
are frequently cited by the academicians della Cruſca, in their 
celebrated dictionary, as authorities for the Italian tongue; and con- 
ſequently compoſe a part of thoſe works, ſelected for the purity of 
their ſtyle, aud known by the name of Teſti di lingua. 
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cnn; many of his catenin employed 
their talents in theſe popular compoſitions, which 
were continued by a numerous ſucceſſion of writers, 
till the middle of the enſuing century, when they 
were diligently collected by Anton | Franceſco 
Grazzini, commonly called 1/ Laſca, and publiſhed 
at Florence in the year 1559 (c. 


(a) This was not however the firſt edition of the Canti Carnaſcialeſ- 
chi. Zeno, in his notes on the Bibl. Jral. of Fontanini (v. ii. p. 83.) 
has cited two editions printed without note of date or place, but prior, 
as he thought, to the year 1500, the firſt entitled Canzone per andare 
in Maſchera, the latter Ballattette del Magnifico Lorenzo de Metlici, 
di M. Agnolo Poliziano, é di Bernardo Giamburlari. The edition 
of 1559 is however the firſt general collection of theſe pieces, towards 
which a great number of the natives of Florence contributed, Of 
this edition the greater part of the copies are mutilated, having been 
d-prived of 100 pages about the middle of the book; viz. from 
Page 298 to page 398, in which ſpace were contained the pieces of 
Battiſta dell' Ottonajo, whoſe brother Paolo having remonſtrated againſt 
their publication in a ſurreptitious manner, and in an inatcurate ſtate, 
had ſufficient influence with the government of Florence to obtain 
an order that the printer, Torrentino, should deliver up all the copies 
in his hands, which appeared to be 495; after a year's litigation the 
poems of Ottonajo were ordered to be cut out from the book, aud 
Paolo was left at liberty to publish another edition of them, which 
he accordingly did, This diſpute has given riſe to another conteſt 
during the preſent century, between the Canonico Biſcioni, late 
librarian of the grand duke's library at Florence, and Sig. Rinalds 
Maria Bracci, who published at Piſa, under the date of Coſmopolf 
1750, a new edition of the Canti Carnaſcialeſchi, in two volumes 
quarto, including thoſe of Ottonajo, from the impreſſion of his brother 
Paolo; in the introduction to which he juſtifies the decree that ſup- 
preſſed theſe pieces in the edition of 1559, contrary to the opinion 
of Biſcioni, who conſidered it as ſevere and unjuſt. The difpute ſeems 
of little importance; but the reſult of it was unfavorable to the modern 
editor, whoſe elegant and apparently correct edition of theſe ꝑoems, 
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The Canon! @ ballo are compoſitions of a much 


more ſingular and inexplicable kind. From their 
denomination it is probable, that they were ſung 
by companies of young people, in concert with 
the muſic to which they danced; and the meaſure 
of the verſe appears to be ſo conſtructed as to 
fall in with the different movements and pauſes. 


It may perhaps be thought that the extreme licen- 


tiouſneſs of ſome of theſe pieces, militates againſt 
ſuch. an idea, but in the ſtate of manners in Italy 
at that period, this objection can have but little 
weight. Indeed, if we trace to its ſource this 
favorite amuſement, we ſhall probably diſcover, 
that a dance is in fact only a figurative repreſenta- 
tion of the paſlion of love, exhibited with more 
or leſs delicacy according to the character and ſtate 
of civilization of thoſe who practiſe it. To improve 
its reliſh, and heighten its enjoyment, ſeems to 
have been the intention of the Canzoni a ballo. 
From the known affability of Lorenzo de' Medici, 
and the feſtivity of his diſpoſition ; as well as from 
other circumſtances, (a), there is reaſon to conclude, 


has never obtained that credit amongſt the literati of Italy, to which, 
on many accounts, it appears to be entitled. I shall give one of 
theſe poems in the Appendix, being the 3 of Bacchus and 
Ariadne, by Lorenzo de“ Medici. v. App. No. XL. 


(a) In the edition of the Canzoni a ballo, published at Florence | 


In 1568, the title page is ornamented with a print in wood, repreſent- 
ing twelve women dancing before the palace of the Medici, known 
by the arms affixed to it, and ſinging, as we may preſume, a dancing 
ſong. Towards the front of the print appears Lorenzo de' Medici; 
two females kneel before him, one of whom preſents him with a 
garland taken from ber head, of which he ſcems to decline the 
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that he was ectiflomied to mingle with the Spills 


on theſe mirthful occaſions, and to promote and 


direct their amuſements: Nor are we to wonder 
that the arbiter of the politics of Italy ſhould be 
employed in the ſtreets of Florence, participating 


the mirth, and directing the evolutions, of a troop 
of dancing girls. On the contrary, this verſatility | 


of talent, and of diſpoſition may be conſidered as 
the moſt diſtinguiſhing feature in the character of 


this extraordinary man; who from the moſt import- 


ant concerns of ſtate, and the higheſt ſpeculations 
of philoſophy, could ſtoop to partake of the humbleſt 
diverſions of the populace, and who in every de- 
partment-obtained by general conſent the een 
direction and control. 


Thus far we have taken a review Fs the chief 


part of the poems which yet remain of Lorenzo 


acceptance. Behind Lorenzo ſtands Agnolo Politiano, his aſſociate 
in this work. This print ſeems to have a more particular reference 
to one of the ſongs written by Lorenzo, which became extremely 
popular by the name of Ben venga Maggio, and which the feader 
will find in the Appendix, No. XLI. In an ancient colleQtion of 
Laude, or hymns, printed at Venice in 1512, I find that ſeyeral of 
theſe devout pieces are directed to be ſung to the air of Fen venga 
Maggio. From this collection it appears that it was then a general 
cuſtom in Italy, as it now is, or lately was, the practice of a certain 
ſect in this country, to ſing pious hymns to the moſt profane and 


popular melodies, for the purpoſe of ſtimulating the languid piety of 


the performers, by an aſſociation with the vivacity of ſenſual enjoy- 
ments. Thus the hymn Jeſu ſommo diletto, is ſung to the muſic of 
Leggiadra damigella; Jeſu' fammi morire, to that of Vaga bella e 
gentile; Genetrice di Dio, to that of Dolce anima mia; and Crucifiſſo 


a op chino, to that of Una Donna d amor _ one of the moſt 


indecent pieces in has Canzoni a balls, 
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de* Medici, and have ſeen him by his own example. 


ſtimulating his countrymen to the purſyjt of litera- 
ture. The reſtorer of the Lyric poetry of Italy, the 
promoter of the dramatic, the founder of the 
ſatiric, ruſtic, and other modes of compoſition, he 
is not merely entitled to the rank of a poet, but 
may juſtly be placed among the diſtinguiſhed few, 
who, by native __ ſtrength, have made their way 
through paths before untrodden. Talent may fol- 
low and improve; emulation and induſtry may 
poliſh and refine; but genius alonè can break thoſe 


barriers that reftrain the throng of mankind in the 
common track of life. 


The poetical merits of Lorenzo de Medici were 


perceived and acknowledged by his contemporaries, 
Were we to collect the various teſtimonies of reſpect 
and admiration that were produced in honor of 
him in different parts of Italy, they would form a 
very unreaſonable addition to the preſent volume, 
We muſt not however omit to notice the opinion 
of Pico of Mirandula, who, 1 in a letter addreſſed to 
Lorenzo, has entered into a full diſcuſſion- of the 
character of his writings, comparing them with 
thoſe of his predeceſſors Dante and Petrarca, and 
contending that they unite the vigor of thought 
apparent in the former, with the harmony and 


poliſh of the latter (a). Succeeding critics have 


however appealed againſt a deciſion, which ſeems 
to attribute to Lorenzo de' Medici a ſuperiority 
over the great maſters of the Tuſcan poetry; and 


(ap This letter, which has occaſioned ſo much animadverſion, is 
given in the Appendix, No. XIII. 8 
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have conſidered the opinion of Pico, either as an 

inſtance of courtly adulation, or as a proof of the - 
yet imperfect taſte of the age (a). Without con- 
tending for the opinion of Pico in its full extent, 
we may be allowed to remark, that the temper 
and character both of him and of Lorenzo, are 
equally adverſe to the idea, that the one could offer, 
or the other be gratified, with unmerited appro- 
bation and ſpurious praiſe; and that Pico was not 

deficient in the qualifications of a critic, may appear 
even from the very letter which has been cited as 
an impeachment of his taſte. For although he there 
treats the writings of Dante and Petrarca with great 
ſeverity, and aſſerts not only the equality, but, in 


(a) © A queſto s "aggiunge che GiovanniPico Conte della Mirandola, 
uomo di ſingolariſſimo ingegno e dottrina, in una lettera latina, la 

« quale egli ſcriſſe al Mag. Lorenzo de Medici vecchio — non ſolo 
« Jo pareggia, ma lo prepone indubitatamente cosi a Dante come al 
* Petrarca, perche al Petrarca (dic' egli) mancano le coſe, cioè i 
« concetti, e a Dante le parole, cioe Peloquenzaz dove in Lorenzo 
* non fi deſideremo ne Vune nè Faltre. Le quali coſe egli mat 
« affermate cer preciſamente non arebbe, ſe i gtudicy, di quel ſecol 
foſſero ſtati ſani, e gli orecchi non corrotti.” Varchi Ercolanog 
. 27. Ed. Com. 1744. The ſame author, however, after acquitting 
Pico of the charge of adulation, ſubjoins, ** Ne ſarebbe mancata 
„ materia al Pico di potere veramente commerdare Lorenzo, ſenza 
% biaſimare non veramente il Petrarca, e Dante; perche nel vero egli 
con M. Agnolo Poliziano, e Girolamo Benevieni furono i primi i 
* quali comminciaſſero nel comporre a ritirarſi e diſcoſtarſi dal volgo. 
e, ſe non imitare, a volere, o parere di volere imitare il Petrarca, e 
Dante, laſciando in parte quella maniera del tutto vile, e plebea, 
* Ja quale aſſai chiaramente fi reconoſce ancora eziandio nel Morgante 


% Maggiore di Luigi Pulci, e nel cine Calyaneo di Luca ſuo 
* Fratello.”! 


. 

à certain point of view, the ſuperiority of thoſe of 
Lorenzo, yet he clearly proves that he had atten- 
tively ſtudied theſe productions, and by many 
acute and juſt obſervations demonſtrates, that he 
was well qualified to appreciate their various merits 
and defects. Nor does Pico, in avowing this opinion, 

ſtand alone amongſt his countrymen. Even in the 
moſt enlightened period of the enſuing century, 
the pretenſions of Lorenzo de' Medici to rank with 
the great fathers of the Italian tongue, are ſupported 
by an author whoſe teſtimony cannot be ſuſpected 
of partiality, and whoſe authority will be acknow- 
ledged as generally as his writings are known (a). 
The moſt celebrated literary hiſtorians of Italy, in 
adverting to the age of Lorenzo, have acknowledged 
the vigor of his genius, and the ſucceſs of his 
labors; Creſcimbeni, in tracing the viciſſitudes of 
the Tuſcan poetry, informs ns, that it had riſen to 
ſuch perfection under the talents of Petrarca, that 
not being ſuſceptible of further improvement, it 
began, in the common courſe of earthly things, 
to decline; and in a ſhort time was ſo debaſed 
and adulterated, as nearly to revert to its priſtine 
barbarity. But at this critical juncture, by 


(a) Non ſo adunque come fia bene in luogo d'arricchir queſta "bart 
- e darle ſpirito, grandezza, e lume, farla povera, eſile, umile ed 
eſcura, e cercare di metterla in tante anguſtie che ognuno ſia sforzato 
ad imitare ſolamente il Petrarca e'l Boccaccio, e che nella lingua 
non fi debba ancor credere al Poliziano, a Lorenzo de' Medici, 2 
Franceſco Diaceto e ad alcuni altri, che pur ſono Toſcani, e forſe 
di non minor dottrina e giudicio, che ſi foſſe il Petrarca el Boccaccio. 
Caſtiglions I Cortegiano, lib. i. 
the 
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the ſame well informed; author a), 2 perſon arofe 
ho preſerved it from ruin, and who ſnatched 
it from the dangerous precipice that ſeemed to 
await it. — This was Lorenzo de' Medici, from 


whoſe abilities it received that ſupport of which „5 


cc 

ce 

& 

« it then ſtood. ſo greatly in need; who amidſt 

« the thickeſt gloom of that barbariſm which had 

« * ſpread itſelf throughout Italy, exhibited whilſt 
«yet a youth, a ſimplicity of ſtyle, a purity of 

« language, a happineſs of verſification, a propriety | 
« of poetical ornament, and a fulneſs of ſentiment, 

« that recalled once more. the. graces and the 

« ſweetneſs of Petrarca.” If, after paying due 

attention to theſe authorities, we conſider, that the 

two great authors with whoſe excellencies Lorenzo 

is ſu ppoſed to contend, employed their talents 


chiefly i in one ſpecies of compoſition, whilſt his 
were exerciſed in various departments; that during 


a long life, devoted to letters, they had leiſure to 
correct, to poliſh, and to improve their wor ſo 
as fo bear the inſpection of critical minuteneſs, 
whilſt thoſe of Lorenzo muſt in general have been 
written with almoſt extemporaneous haſte, and, in 
ſome inſtances, ſcarcely perhaps obtained the * 

vantages of a ſecond reviſal; we muſt be compelled 


to acknowledge, that the inferiority of his reputation 


as a poet has not ariſen from a deficiency of genius, 
but muſt be attributed to the avocations of his 
public life, the multiplicity of his domeſtic concerns, 
the interference of other ſtudies and amuſements, 


(a) Della volgar Poesia. y. il 5. 223; 
Vol. I. : * 


* 
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and his untimely death (a). When therefore we 
eſtimate the number, the variety, and the excel- 
lence of his poetical works, it muſt be admitted, 
that if thoſe talents, which, under ſo many obſtacles 
and diſadyantages, are ſtill ſo conſpicuous, had been 
directed to one object, and allowed to exert them- 


ſelves to their full extent, it is in the higheſt degree 


probable, that, in point of poetic excellence, Italy 
had not boaſted a more Wuftrious name than that 
of Lorenzo de' Medici. 

In diſmiſſing this ſubject, it ally yet be allowed 


to point out one tribute of reſpect to the poetical 


character of Lorenzo, which may ſerve at the ſame 
time to illuſtrate a paſlage in an author, who, 
though a modern, deſerves the appellation of 
claſſical. This will be found at the cloſe of the 


Sylva of Politiano, entitled Nutricia, which will 


ſcarcely be intelligible to the reader, without ſome 
previous acquaintance with the writings of Lorenzo, 
as the author has there, in a ſmall compaſs, par- 
Genen celebrated moſt of the ae of 
his patron' s pen. | 


Nec tamen ALIGERUM fraudarim hoc munere Dante, 
Per Styga, per ſtellas, mediique per ardua montig- 


Pulchra BEATRICIS ſub virginis ora volanten. 


Quique cupidineum repetit PETRARCHA triumphum. 
Et qui bis quinis centum argumenta diebus | 
Pingit, & obſcuri qui ſemina monſtrat amoris : 


(a) Se la ſua vita foſſe pit lungamente durata, e ſe quella ch'eglt 
mend, foſſe ſtata piu ſciolta dalle cure famigliari, e politiche, fto pet 
dire, che avrebbe ancor quel ſecolo avuts il ſuo Petrarca. 

Murgi. Galla er fea Pęesia Lal. v, L ꝓ. 30. 
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Unde tibi immenſæ veniunt præconia laudis, 
Ingeniis, opibuſque potens, FLORENTIA mater. 


Tu vero æternum per avi yeſtigia Cost, | 
Perque patris (quis enim pietate inſignior illo 1. 
Ad famam eluctans, cujus ſecurus ad umbram 
Fulmina bellorum ridens procul aſpicit Arnus, 
Mzoniz caput, O LAURENS, quem plena ſenatu 


Curia, quemque gravi populus ſtupet ore loquentem, 5 


Si fas eſt, tua nunc humili patere otia cantu, 
Seceſſuſque ſacros avidas me ferre ſub auras. 
Namque importunas mulcentem pectine curas, 
Umbroſæ recolo te quondam vallis in antrum 
Monticolam traxiſſe deam; vidi ipſe corollas 
Nexantem, numeroſque tuos prona aure bibentem: 
Viderunt ſocii pariter, ſeu grata Dianæ 
Nympha fuit, quamquam nullæ ſonuere pharetræ: 
Seu ſoror Aonidum, & noſtræ tunc hoſpita ſylve. 
Illa tibi, lauruque tua, ſemperque recenti 
Flore comam cingens, pulchrum inſpiravit amorem, 
Mox & Apellineis audentem opponere nervis 
Pana leves calamos nemoris ſub rupe Pherzi, 
Carmine dum celebras (a), eadem tibi virgo vocanti 
Aſtitit, & ſanctos nec opina afflavit honores. 
Ergo & nocticanum per te Galatea Corinthum (b) 
Jam non dura videt: nam quis flagrantia neſcit 
Vota, Cupidineoque ardentes igne querelas? 
Seu tibi Phœbeis audax concurrere flammis (c) 
Claro ſtella die, ſeu lutea flore ſequaci 
Infelix Clytie (d), ſeu mentem ſemper oberrans 
Forma ſubit dominæ (e), ſeu pulchræ gaudia mortis (f), 
Atque pium tacto jurantem pectore amorem (g), 
Atque oculos canis (*), W manus (i), e 
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| Infuſos humeris (4), & verba (1), & ** 8 


Murmur aquæ (m), violæque comas 0% Wan | 


ſoporem, 

Lætaque quam dulcis ſuſpiria fundat amaror (o); ; 
Quantum addat forme pietas (5), .quam ſæpe decenter 

Palleat, utque tuum foveat cor pectore Nymphe {q). 
Non vacat argutoſque ſales, Satyraque Bibaces 

Deſcriptos memorare ſenes (1); non carmina feſtis 

Excipienda choris, querulaſve animantia chordas ( ). 
Idem etiam tacitæ referens paſtoria vitæ 

Otia (t), & urbanos thyrſo extimulante labores; 
Mox fugis in cœlum, non ceu per lubrica niſus, 

Extremanique boni gaudes contingere metam (u). 

 Quodque alii ſtudiumque vocant, durumque laborem, 

Hic tibi ludus erit : feſſus civilibus actis, 

Huc is emeritas acuens ad carmina vires. 

Felix ingenio, felix cui pectore tantas 

Inſtaurare vices, cui fas tam magna capaci 

Alternare animo, & varias ita nectere curas. 


} bis 


Nor ALIGHIER?, ſhall thy praiſe be loſt, 
Who from the confines of the Stygian coaſt, 
As BEATRICE led thy willing ſteps along, 
To realms of light, and ſtarry manſions ſprung ; 
Nor PETRARch thou, whoſe ſoul-diſſolving ſtrains 
Rehearſe, O love! thy triumphs and thy pains ; 
Nor HE, whole hundred tales the means impart, 
To wind the ſecret ſnare around the hearr, 
Be theſe thy boaſt, O FLORENCE! theſe thy pride, 
Thy ſons! whoſe genius ſpreads thy glory wide. 
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And thou LonrNzo, ruſhing forth to EEE 
Support of Cosuo's and of Pixno's name! 
Safe in whoſe ſhadow Arno hears from far, 

And ſmiles to hear, the thunder of the war; 

Endow'd with arts the liſtening throng to move. 

The ſenate's wonder, and the people's love, | 
Chief of the tuneful train! thy praiſes hear, 

— If praiſe of mine can charm thy cultur'd ear; 
For once, the lonely woods and yales among, 

A mountain-goddeſs caught thy ſoothing ſong, | 

As ſwelled the notes, ſhe pierc'd the winding dell, 
And ſat beſide thee in thy ſecret cell; 

I ſaw her hands the laurel chaplet twine, | 

Whilſt with attentive ear ſhe drank the ſounds divine, 

Whether the nymph to Dian's train allied, | 
—But ſure no quiver rattled at her fide; 

Or from the'Aonian mount, a ſtranger 4" 

She choſe awhile in theſe green woods to reſt— 

Thro' all thy frame while ſofter paſſion breathe, 

Around thy brows ſhe bound the laureate wreathe ; 

— And ſtill — as other themes engaged thy ſong, 
She with unrivall'd ſweetneſs touch'd thy tongue; 

To tell the conteſt on Theſſalia's plains, 

When Pan with Phcebus tried alternate ſtrains (a), 
Or Galatea, who no more ſhall flight 

Corynthus' ſong, that ſooths the ear of night (b). 

— But who ſhall all thy varying ftrains diſcloſe, 

As ſportive fancy prompts, or paſſion glows? 

When to, thine aid thou call'ſt the ſolar beams, 

And all their dazzling luſtre round thee flames (c), 
Or ſing'ſt of Clytie, ſunward ſtill inclined (d); | 

Or the dear nymph whoſe image fills thy mind (e) 0 

Of dreams of love, and love's extremeſt joy (F); 


Ot vowe of truth in endleſs cata (s); NN 
Or of thoſe eyes a thouſand flames that dart (hg ns) 
That hand that binds in willing chains thy heart (i 1) 
Ihe treſſes o'er thoſe ivory ſhoulders thrown (4); | 
The ſecret promiſe, made to thee alone (1); | 
The ſtream's ſoft murmur (m), and the violet's glow (n), 
And love's embittered joys and rapturous woe (0); 
How pity adds to beauty's brighteſt charms (þ); 

And how thy boſom beats with ſoft alarms (9); 

Nor wants theſe ſprightly ſatire's vivid beam, 

Whoſe luſtre lights th'inebriate fools to fame (r); 

Nor choral forgs whoſe animating ſound * 
Provokes the ſmile, and bids the dance go round (/), 
— Then free from babbling crowds, and city noiſe, 
Thou ſing'ſt the pleaſures rural life enjoys (t); 

Or with no faultering ſtep, purſueſt thy way, 

To touch the confines of celeſtial day (u). 

— Theſe the delights thy happieſt moments ſhare, 
Thy deareſt lenitives of public care? 

Bleſt in thy genius! thy capacious ming 

Nor to one ſcience, nor one theme confined, 

By grateful interchange fatigue beguiles, 

In private ſtudies and in public toils. 


(a) Capitolo del Canto di Pan, a dramatic paſtoral. 


(5) The addreſs of the Shepherd Corynthus to Galatea, com- 
mencing, 


La luna in mezzo alle minori ſeelle." 
le) Sonette 6b. 
90 chiara flella che co raggi tuoi. 


(d) Sonetto 67. : \ 
«. Quando it ſol giù dar oriente * 8 


60 Sonetto . 1 7 ö 
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(6) Sonetto 99. Fp 
* Amorgft Joſpir, « qual be. . | 
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Ty Sonetto 78. 5 | 
o man mia ſoarifſina . dc. | EE 1k 
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(A) Sonetto 73. | 
„ Speſſo mi torna a mente anzi giammai. 
(2) Sonetto 91. 1 „ 
ae in regs ne te cen an. 


Gn) Sonetto 75. 
« Chiar' acque 3 ſento del e momorig.” 
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(n) Sonetto 80. f 8 


« Belle freſche e AE. viole. v 8 


Or perhaps 114. 
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Eh 5 5 (5) Atercazione, or Ualogus between a hepherd and a citizen 
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